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Art. I—T&E CHRONICLES OF ^HE MARA.VA COUNTRY 
, IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

B efore starting on the track of the chronicles of Marava at 
the dawn of the 17th century, it would be well to note our 
• landmarks, and to fix our position by recalling the attitude of 
events in Southern India at that period. ^ 

c, Half-a~century before, in 1559, the independence of the 
<lynasty of Nayakkar at Madura had been successfully asserted by 
Visvanddan; and on the rul’ns of the power of the Vizayanagar 
' Rayar the new house had established itself firmly, becoming the 
suzeraifi of the whole cotintry from the Kaveri to Cape Comorin. 
Thus the Southern lowlands were once mole autonomous; while 
th^%onqueror Shahji, whom we shall see later seizing to himself 
the rich Jaghir of Taujore, was still a boy in the court-yard of 
t^he BhdUslais under the tuition of his clever father, who had just' 
won for his son a wealthy and nobly-descended bride. Akbar, the 
great emperor, was far too intent on the consolidation of his power 
in Hindustan to take thought of the distant Carnatic ; and if 
Soutiiern India lost the benefit of his great talent of administra¬ 
tion,'’it at least did not suffer from the ravages of his invading 
armies. •»» 

The death of Akbar the Great, in 1605, is synchronous with 
the accession of U^eiyan, the first Setupathi of the house of 
*Marava. We are fold of this “marvellous boy’' of unknown 
* parentage, that he was fouifd by ^>the Ladar Ohackravarti, or 
emperor of the Dairagies (king of the gjrpsies), asleep beneath 
a tamarind tree, his royal lineage attested by the protection of a 
large no^a or cobra) which was watched with awe by the spectator, 
expanding over the sleeping youth^the broad covering of its hood, 
to screen him from the fierce rays of the sun. ^ manifest an 
omen must indicate royal decent and divine favour; and, at the 
•age of tyrelve, the youth was crowned and installed as ** their 
header,” with the universal consent of the tribes, who 'had been 
waiting for a head and were well pleased to accept the one im¬ 
posed upon theDu by the divine wiU. The reign so marveUdusIy 
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heralded ended m eomplete •<>hBcurity 4 and the only trace which 
we have left of his twenty years tenitire of power lies In his oOn- 
nection with the*' shrine of fertneswarem, aiid the grants of some 
villages, which he nmade to the minor temples scattered about the 
Ramuad zemindary. The ft^ilure of alj. positive evidence about 
the reign of any Maraver preceding this marvellous youth ; the 
absence of ^ny.jnscriptious on. walls or buildings,.to attest it; the 
' very awkwardness of his introduction into history; are all points 
selected to justify complete rejection of the presumption that “the 
principality of Kamnad had been in existence for many centuries, 
before” Sadeika Teven Udeiyau was made Setupathi, hereafter 
the title of the king of the Maravers. We believe*^ that prince 
Udeiyan was the first ‘‘ Setupathi” of Bameswarem of the least 
importance ; and that the line of his ancestch's, represented in 
courtly narrative as powerful princes, waging imperial ^^ars and 
forming imperial alliances, is completely out of historical fimes. 
If such is not the case, not only is it most difficult to understand 
why, in the face of the existence of such a proud ancestry, it w%s. 
necessary for the historians to restore the line in the person of‘a 
shepherd-boy of a hiirablo family at TPokaloor, whose origin and 
surroundings match those of King Arthur, or Prince BJadud, for* 
marvel and romance, but we lose an important link to ‘‘connect 
tbe gradual assertion of political independence by this new 
dynasty with' the disintegration of preceding political groups, 
now "in progress. The former head Southern India was fixed 
in distant Yizayanagar ; and, though it 'commanded respect and 
allegiance long aft^', its strength had been sapped by the disaster 
of Tallicota; In these parts, the Nayakkars of Madura were the 
first to assert independence of the Ka;^ar, under the newly created 
title of kings of Pandya; but the loyalty and obedience Which 
they had commanded unchallenged through Southern India, while 
they acted as tbe viceroys of tlve superior suzerains of the 
Carnatic, was not so easily transferable af|er they had starte(| on 
a„ path oi t^ieir own. Thus began tbe struggles for local pre- 
emineiiee, subsequently made at different times and with various 
fortunes by*” the minor potentatel of Southern India. To this* 
perioc^. tbereforej coinciding with this legendary ihstory of the 
ap^arance of the first Setupathi after mythical times, we have 
referred the rise of the Maraver dynasty. The obspurity of the 
past was the oOmmon obscurity of many humble servants of one 
jaDwprful ahd unresisfed monarch; ibe coming disintegration of 
that Skotborit^ was to place younger States in a prominence, which 
in the rotate ol^thibgs had been unattainable by them I^ltherto^ 
Ko deubt) Oifee that independents was asseited, the’ features of 
tbe potfntry rendered it not impossjble to maintain it; and pplitio 
support in times of difficultya litUe seasonable & 9 si 8 tanoe to>the 
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princes of Madura wbenr they were hard pressed on other sides, 
o|>yiine(} for the new line of Betugpkthis a lease of power that 
was constantly spreading. For these reasons, conddenlly as the 
ancient histories have been believed in by the families themselves, 
and conscious as we ourselves are that sometimes a satisfactory 
meaning may be found for the legends.of the age of historical faith, 
as it has been called, to distinguish it from historical reason or rea¬ 
sonable history, •we have taken Uie liberty of rp-a^anging the 
actual period when fairyland ends and authenticated Instory may 
be said to begin. • 

The family of the ennobled boy seems to have been settlgd 
near th6 site of the Fokaioor Chattv^n, at a distance of about 8 
miles from the present Bamnad. The village is insignificant enough 
in appearance now^ but the Brahmins of the neighbouring shrine 
of Tiru Uttrakosamanga, who lived there, and, doubtlesil acted 
as the ^puTohits of the Maraver tribe, have invented a narrative 
of their origin *so ancient and supernatural that it stops at the era 
of *Krita Vugom onfy. Their account, which only deserves a pass¬ 
ing allusion in these pages, is this. Paramoswa had been teaching 
to %he goddess Farvati at Tiru ITttrakosamanga temple, the 
“Pranava Mantra,” which is the most sacred prayer of the Hindus. 
Observing that she was inattentive and failed to repeat the lesson, 
the god cursed her, by which she became transformed into the shape 
of ^girl of a family of Brahmins in the Agraharem of Pokaloor, 
AfffierWards the god was sorry for the excess of her punishment, and 
himself,^ assuming humanity, married the metamorphosed goddess 
in heV human shape, her children growing up to be the hereditary 
priests-ef the temple. No Maraver can assume the heaven-created 
title of Setupathi who has not been crowned at Pokaloor by the 
TirudJttrakosamanga Brahmins. So came the Setupathis in suc- 
^^eding generations to accept their coronation and titular dignities 
worn the hands of so proudly-descended a priesthood, and to 
lavish fh*eir wealth in increasing the emoluments of their family 
priests and the raagnuficenc^ of their temple; while the Brah- 
•raan chroniclers set* tliemselves to the task of ennobling their 
patrons ; *^who pass before us in the orld annals like the shadows 
of the kings, shown to Macb^h; ‘ o«e, gold-bound ^BOW is like 
the first, a third is like the former’anS others,‘more shadowy 
still, like the images of the many more reflected in the glass of 
the spectral Banquo.” All this is matter of history, say the Brah¬ 
mans, and the origin of the title Setupathi, first conferred by 
Bama himself upon a form^ zemindar of Bamnad, some legend¬ 
ary old Anchises, in token that he had been eo divinely appointed 
to keep* the connection of the bridge bettween the main- 

fand and 'Lanka broken in perpetuity, was miraculously revealed 
to udeiyan, ac^ by him comoam^icated tb the great Tirumalla 
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Naick^ who, in recognition of the Maratrer having opened a pas¬ 
sage through his jungles for the pilgrims to il^flieswarera, was 
pleased also to re(;ognize the title. However fantastic these mag¬ 
nificent legends appear now, it is not to be forgotten that they 
still ba'Ve a hold on the popular imagination, which almost rivals 
the unenquiring cre(lulity of the fifteenth century, when ho would 
have^been a bold man who had ventured to doubt that the Britons 
were descended from Brutus the Trojan. 

Prince XJdeiyan" died in 1621, having reigned from 1605, and 
was succeeded by Kuttar Setupathi, who was so little known to 
fame that he is not mentioned under any of the hig^-sound- 
ing titles claimed for his legendary ancestors, but only as 
Taleivan ” or headman of the Marava tribes; not at all 
os tl^ sovereign of an independent territory, as he is 
described by Professor Wilson. We find his name inscribed 
on a building, which he added to the growing pile of . 
Bameswarem ; and no little credit is due to him for having insert¬ 
ed a correct date irrespective of the chroniclers of his father’s, 
reign, who would have made him appear to have lived a centyry 
and a half before. • 

With his death began the troubles of a disputed succession. • 
The indifferent authority of the family chronicles is perhaps no¬ 
where better illustrated«than in their variations in the account of 
this family contest. Those on which Professor Wilsop .has 
founded his Pandyan narrative, attribute to Kutt{«i Setupathi 
‘ four legitimate sons, and one illegitimate. But the fiuftily his¬ 
tories, collated on the spot both by Mr. Nelson and the present 
writer, speak of only one legitimate son, who succeetled to the 
title of Dalavoy Setupathi; and jae illegitimate sou, called 
Tambi, or the younger brother, who endeavoured to wrest the 
crown from his brother the Dalavoy. This pretender, unable to 
seduce the people of the Maraver country from their proper alle¬ 
giance, applied for assistance to Tirumalla Naick, the young king 
of Madura. It is possible that Tirumalia liad already begun^ to 
dread the growing power of the Maravers, as he welcomed such * 
an opening^of interference \ 5 i.hich idie arbitration of a dfsputed 
succession seemed to a^rd, and sent troops under Bfinappayyan, 
his greatest general, to take the part of the bastard prince. 
The interference failed, as it deserved to fail; Raraappayyan died, 
•while still endeavouring to effect a landing on the island of 
Bameswarem, where the Dalavoy Setimathi had entrenched him¬ 
self by cutting off the communication^of the Sethu, or causeway; 
•The name Bamappayyanei or Bamappayan’s dam,” is still ^borne • 
by a parif of the reef along which the general is supposed *tb have 
tried to approach the island; and some fishermen may still 'be 
found; who believe that they cad point out id* the sea traced 
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' of the mortar used for binding the rough limestone into a level 
oaaseway. There, too, the Dalavoj himself died ; but not before 
» he had first compassed the death of his rebellious younger 
brother by magic sacrifices. . * 

•There is no authority in the family chronicles for the* state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Nels<?n, that Oakvoy Setujpathi was imprison¬ 
ed in Madura; and considering, on the one hand, that the popular 
feeling in the M^raver country was wholly on the ^ide ot the 
reigning prince, while, on the other, we have* a little later than 
these events, the spectacle of the SeCupathi Maravers defeating 
an arr^ from Mysore, which had ^nearly destroyed the for»ea 
of Madfura, it seems most improbable that the Madura troops 
ever carried the passage of the island of Hameswarem, or ob¬ 
tained such a permanent success as the imprisonment^f the 
Dalavoy would imply. On the contrary, it is our iniptessiou 
. thati.lfe united State of the Maravers had already begun to attain 
a,vigour arid power of resistance quite superior to any force 
^that the nominal suzerain of the country, the Madura Nayukkan, 
ftould put in the field. The causes of this have been already 
indicated, and the progress of the change, how from a humhle 
• vassal the Setupathi of Bamnad became valued as a strong and 
trusty ^lly of Madura, must be traced now with more detail. 
Dalavoy Setupathi, dying in 1648, was succeeded by his sister’s 
so% Baghunadan Setupathi,. afterwards also named Tiroomalla, 
from*his connection with the great Madura Naick of that name. 
Frorp his succession witUbut opposition it would appear *tbat . 
the claim of the Tambi had died with him. 

The accession of Raghunadan is fixed in 1648, and there is 
still extant a palm-leaf document sealed by him, and dated 1658, 
purjfiorting to be an order for the appointment of Sankarayya, 
the priest of Rameswarem to be priest of the Amman Koil 
in Ramnad. The adoption of the Telugu character in the 
seal finds an explanation y> Raghunadau's traditionary re- 
spdbt for, and imitation of, the great prince of Madura, Tiru- 
•malla Kaick, whofe friendship he had won by important 
services, and commemorated, §8 already told, in an addition to his 
titles. It - is ev^ said that TelugiTwas introduced a» the official 
language of Ramnad in this reign. Raghuuadan’s poli(;y com¬ 
pletely established the family fortunes. He was wise and patriotic 
enough to h&sten to the assistance of Tirumalla Naick, when the 
troops of Mysore had descended upon the capital; and the great 
victory which he obtained fsr his suzerain was promptly seized 
, by the grateful Nayakkar as an occasion fur loading his ally 
with &t\ch great titles as the ** Protector of Tails ” noli being . 
the neck ornament, token of marriage, worn by females), The 
‘tyouuder of the Pandyan kingdom,” and the like. The titleg were 
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by no means unmerited, or of empty significance j for the story, 
as it goes, shows Baghunadan to have been a prince of chivalrai:^ 
feeling. Tirumalla's danger was real and great, and, when he 
sent a message] to the Maraver chieftain for auxiliaries, the 
letter was signed in his wife*s name, as if all the men had goae 
to the front of the battle and only women were left to collect 
allies. Baghunadaif immediately collected all his men, and, 
surrounding^ the. Mysore camp at night with • many thousand 
cattle, each of whi(jh carried two lighted torches on its horns, drove 
the enemy off in dire panic,^ and gained a complete victory. So 
Mrdura was saved by Bamnad; the mother city by the depen¬ 
dency. “ . < 

The assertion that the Sethupathis have owed to the Nayak- 
kar's gratitude for these services nearly all the territory which 
they pdRess now, appears ill-considered and quite inconsistent 
with the fact that Baghunadan collected on this occasion an 
army of 25,000 men. It is obvious that he must have then 
possessed a considerable principality, wherefrom to draw 'a 
force equal to defeating the whole Mysorean army. The barren* 
sands of the seaboards could never have furnished such an 
army. The best evidence that such was not the case, and that 
the Maraver country then, as now, included both the Baranp,d and 
Shivagangah territory, ^is that no such .grant exists in any 
material shape; and the Bamnad chroniclers have never seen 
any proof of the claims set forth by the Madura chroniclers. ’* It 
. is to be observed that, so far, there hac. been no iudicatign that 
the^ Sethupathis had established themselves in the modern 
capital. Bamnad Udeiyan lived and died at Pokaloor ; Kuttan 
Sethupathi apparently did the same; and Dalavoy, when defend¬ 
ing his principality against the bastard Tambi and the rllied 
forces of Madura, passed over to the island of Bameswarem, 
placing the sea between himself and his enemies. In fact one 
of the titles of this prince, ‘‘ Bamais Warathu Ayyer,*' slio'ws that 
his permanent residence was identified wjith the village of tthe 
great temple and choultry of whicj;} he bad been the liberal, 
benefjwtor. Baghunadan Setupathi, having no issue, had adopted 
Basuiiya, the son of his, ifatural nrother, Adinarayna Teven *, 
and thig man succeeded'liim at his death and*’is no doubt the 
Suriyan mentioned by Wilson. His reign does not seem to have 
been of any great importance, as all tliat the chroniclers find to 
commemorate about him is his* efforts to improve the temple 
of Bameswarem. He, in bis turu,cdied issueless, and, what is 
more, yrithout leaving any instructious as to his successor. We 
are led to ^believe, in the absence of any exact information, that’ 
Maraver headmen assembled and chose A thoma * Teven, a 
distant relation of the Setupathiis^ to govern country, tut 
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he survired his election only a short three months, dying without 
nsilie and maRing room for Bnghonadan, surnamed Kilaven, 

• who was unanimously proclaimed head of the Maravers by all 
the assembled relatives and odicials, the sequel proving him to 
b^ an efficient and bold ruler, while he was related to the^ family 
as the paternal cousin of tRe deceased* Rasuriya, Setupathi. We get 
much interesting information about this prince from the writings 
of the Jesuit Fathers attached to’the Mission ef Madura.* The 
Christians certainly had good occasion to remenaber his disservices 
to them, as his reign was marked by la cruel persecution of their 
sect, culminating in the martyrdom pf John £)e Brito in 1003, 
fully described in Mr. Nelson’s Manual of the Madura country. 
In Uis review •of their letters, Mr. Nelson founds an argument 
upon the alleged liberation of Father Nello at the pressing instance 
of the Madura king, with which we cannot agree. At no time 

• had Ramnad affairs assumed such importance in the district, the 
power of the Setupathi been so irresistible, as under the energetic 

•and politic reign of the Kilaven. It seems more likely, that the 
persecutions, commenced at the beginning of his reign, were in¬ 
stigated by the cruel Dalavoy, Komaru Pillay, afterwards so horribly 

• murdered, than that they were commanded by the Maraver prince. 
As soob as the minister was dead, the Christian persecution ceased, 
and there was no likelihood that the intervention of the Madura 
kipg pould have secured the peaceful observances of their religion 
to the Christians, had the Sethupathi otherwise willed it ^This. 
prinee •built the fort of Ramnad, which in those days must have, 
exhibited a considerable degree of strength. It was built in the 
shape of a square, each side l)eing about half a mile in extept, with 
the main gate to the east facing the entrance to the king's palace. 
The* fortifications consisted* of a single wall, twenty-seven feet 
high and five thick, surrounded by a deep ditch, now filled with 
rubbish.# The wall was further strengthened with thirty-two 
bastions, built at equal dif^ances and loop-holed, but without 
anf ramparts. To thtf west of the palace was dug a spacious 

• reservoir to collect* the rain-water as a provision against the 
droughts of the summer mcgiths. This proved o^ such benefit 
to the people o^ the Jown, that fhey subsequently* gave their 
prince the complimentary titla of Mugaver Urani^ Iyer," 
signifying *‘The lord of the tank where the face was wash¬ 
ed,” the BVahmin chroniclers j^aviog. previously, if not para- 
siticaliy, discovered that m this tank the hero Rama bathed 
his face, when he was on *biB way to Tiruppullany to construct 

, thfe "sethu” or bridge over to Ceylon, on his way to attack 
•Ravana. 'This Setupathi died in 1710, when 47 of bis ^ives were 
burnt with him outside of Ramnad, according to Father Martin, 
u^cse account of this horrible tragedy is most graphia • 
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Thougli he had many wives and concubines, he left only one 
daughter, whom he had given in marriage to Yitia Raghunadtm 
Setupatlii, as his second wife, whom he therefore nominated as 
his successor. Hitherto we have observed nothing to lead us to 
suppose* that any of the rulers of the Maraver country had devoted 
their attention to such a cons'didation of their small principality 
in the south of India, as would entitle them to rank above the 
Poligars an.d k*numerable petty chieftains who^, having taken 
advantage of the dissolution and decay of the Mughal empire, were 
to be brought into collision with the growing power of the great 
Eftet India Company ; but there is no doubt that this prince bad 
consummate ability for administration ; and, in fact, by giving his 
country a revenue system, and administering it accordingly, secured 
for his successors a practical recognition of independence, while 
other ^reat families in the same or neighbouring provinces were 
disappearing from the scene. In their own chronicles he is of course 
mainly represented for the grandeur of his palace, his sumptuojus 
establishment, and the lavish expense with which he kept up and 
added to the importance of the Brahmins. His father*in-law had 
done much for the local temples of Tiruppullani, Terucbodly, 
Tiruvadanei, and also Earonad ; but he eclipsed all previous donors. 
He not only increased the pile of the great temple of Rameswarem 
by important additions, but he honored it with constant personal 
attendance. Whatever State business required his attention. at 
the public offices in Bamnad, now the capital of (his MaraW 
. dominion, he would never deny himseif the privilege of 'Svqning 
religious exercise there, and, by keeping constant relays of horses 
posted along the heavy sand, the whole distance between Ramnad 
and Tonithorei, and boats beyond, to copvey him across the narrow 
sea to Faumben, he managed to reach Rameswarem before sulnset. 
Even when he had arrived at his palace in the sacred city, his first 
visit was to the temple, before he sought the society of his. wives 
and concubines, the number of whoip has been fixed at no less 
than three hundred and sixty. V * 

With this deep feeling of religious (hity, we'^can understand how 
he came to make such valuable presents to the Brahmins,'whose 
descendantGPare holding to itlh’s day some of tb^ most pleasantly- 
situate^ villages in the estate,, as dhurnutsarum^ or charitable 
endowments. H is mentioned how on one occasion he vowed the 
bCKStly produce of one whole season's pearl-fishery to decorate the 
i4ph while the major part of the imanuim or copper deeds, assign- 
ing lands in foregixt tn for*the shrine, bear the date of 

his reigm in procuring for himself the honorific t^tle '* Hir- 
"^annia geihiba yajee Ravthooia,” he aspired to raise hisiafnilyjby. 
following the rigid and expensive ceremonial assigned in the Vedas 
an^ qther text books for such a rogeneratioh. In hhi time, apd 
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under his direction was the altar of the goddess Doorga, obtained 
r^otti Madura through the special intervention of king Uenga Chok- 
kappa Naick, set up with such wonderful ceremonies and lavish 
expenditure in the Rajah Rajeswary Amman Koif at Ramnad^ that 
it 4)ecame a mark for all ages and'distant places, the Brh.hmms 
and travelling mendicant of all oreeds taking the news of the 
liberality of such a prince through all lands. , 

But if he whs of a religious turn of mindf* he* was no less 
addicted to the sports of the field and martial exercises. He was 
often at the head of his cavalry, or'reviewing troops. For pur¬ 
poses of external war he had divided tjie countryinto seventy-ttlro 
military divisions, appointing feudal chieftains heads of each divi¬ 
sion, which was granted to them free of any tribute so long as the 
service was upheU. He built separate forts in Rajasinga-man- 
galem, Oroor, Aruntangi, taken from Tanjore in the last reign, 
Tiriipaloor, l^moody, and Paumben ; and in warlike equipment 
Hq was not behindhand, as the chroniclers assert that two of his 
guns, named Rama and Letchiimana, were the terror of all ene- 
^mifts. With such an army were won important successes ; and at 
on'e time the Ramnad dominion was extended as far as Tiroova- 
loor on the north, while the noble Naicken of Madura, in return 
for’important assistance rendered in battle, handed over to his 
estate .the taluks of Tiruppavanem and Pallimaden for ever. 
Praper attention was at the same time given to the fiscal adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Able accountants of the Vellala jcaste 
wer^fetched from Madura,*aud accurate accounts of the villages 
began to be prepared, while the whole kingdom, for easier adminis¬ 
tration, w'as first divided into eight revenue districts. 

The fame of such a Solomon among kings, the restoration of 
the shrine of Rameswarem, the thousand-and-one protections and 
beneyolencea which rendered the safe performance of that distant 
pilgriiruige possible to even the wealthy and timid, attracted many 
kings, and wealthy merchants from Malayalem, Cochin, and Benares 
to fhis region. To assist them, the Setupathi appointed his own son- 
in-law, to whom he tfad given in marriage both the daughters born 
to his senior wife, to the cominand of Paumben fort, with explicit 
orders that •he sl^uld assist the pil^ims jo their passhge over the 
channel, and afterwards in their wearisome march across tlie sands 
of the island to Thanooshkoty. Now this son-in-law was himself a 
reformer and filled with eager desire to make a name for bene¬ 
ficence ; but he was poor. In an evil moment for himself he devis¬ 
ed the plan of levying a trifting boat-fee on all the passengers who 
passed over from the mainland to Rameswu^m and back, and 
out of thedneorae arising from this poll-tax he paved the weary eight 
miles of sandy road between Paumben and Rameswarem with 
payallei rows of*hard stone to the great comfort of all pedestrians 
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and his own eternal memory. The Setupathi was simply furious 
when he came to hear of this action, not so much, as the chroni/^ler 
naively remarks, for the sake of the pilgrims, hut because tfie , 
execution of this admirable plan had been devised and carried out, 
not in his name, but in the name of the son-in-law.« Immediate 
orders were issued for the de<^pitation of such an inconveniently , 
energetic relation; and as the stern father would not relent even to 
theif prayers, .-his two daughters burned themselves with their 
husband, and the^ memory is preserved in the twin choultries of 
Akkal and Thangachi Mattara, reared on their ashes and still 
in 5 )>intained along the road boteen Paumben and Rameswarera. 
Towards the end of his life,'1;he rajah seems to have been troubled, 
or blessed, with many visible appearances of the deity, who was 
naturally much gratified with his unabated devotion. Among 
others, the deity on one occasion, after remarking*how pleased be had 
been with the constant piety of his worshipper, informed him that 
if he would visit the small sacred well in the suburbs of the fort 
of Ramnad on the morrow, he would there find floating the ashes 
of yesterday’s ceremonies performed in the Koditheerthem at th'J 
temple of Rameswarem. Next morning the rajah visited Lutcii- 
ineeporam (this was the name of the suburb) and there found his 
dream correct After this, the daily visit to Rameswarem ($vas less 
necessary, and under the title of Muthuramalinga Swarai ” the 
Sethupathi worshipped'Rama in the suburb-of his- own'capjjtal. 
To this time, also, the chroniclers have referred, the name of'^the 
capital itself, which was then first called in the public ^ficcounts 
Ramanathaporem. dint of a little pressure, which shows' that 
the best intentionsjoi regular government are sometimes defeated 
by poverty, a labbay, named Syed Ehader Merackoyer, consented 
to build a stone wall completely round«tbe fort of Ramnad at his own 
expense. And to this date also and the same donor has been ascrib¬ 
ed the construction of the Ratnalinga Yilasem, a long dark hall, 
elaborately decorated with persons illustrative of the wars of the 
Idaravers, and pleasing subjects tak^n from* the life of Knstua,«also 
remarkable for a few fine monolith pillars of <black marble, which 
is on the northern side of the palace, and is almost the only subject 
of interest 4o travellers in paunnad in the present day^ 

In 1720, Yizia Raghunadan had marched \9ith his forces to 
encomAer the^ rajah of Pudukottab, who had taken up the cause 
of Bavani Sankaia Tevsu, an illegitioiate sou of the late Rilaven, 
vtho had been aspiring to rule tbe Maraver country on the grounds 
that he hade been first named the sugsessor of his father. On his 
victorioi^ return, cholera was r^ing at Arundangbi, and the 
prince topk it, and was carried on very suddenly, but net before* 
■he had nominated his successor, Tbandu Teven, a great, grand^ 
sou of the Kiiaveu’s father, who ^rried Seemy Ratelyar .and 
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Bakia Latchumi Natelyar, the granddaughters of the 7.th king, 
ASighoonadan ^etupathi, through his daughter, and who became 
henceforth known as Thandya Setupatht , 

Such had been the strength and the order of the last two 
rcrgns that the reader of these chronicles might imagine thdt here 
had been founded institutions calculated to resist both the lapse 
of time and antagonism from without, but as in the East; the 
death of the leeiher is the constant signal for the dfsaoKition of the 
army, so it was to be with the Maraver dominion. A disputed 
succession was to set ailame the fataf ambition of leading meni'* 
hers of ^the same family and the cupidity of followers, which his 
on so man^ occasions overthrown even greater governments, 
^is subject we must reserve for a future chapter, completing the 
chronicles of ancient Maraver. 


R^mnad, 

Feh. 6 th 1877. 


J. L. W. 



Aet II.—genbeal de soigne. 


T he last century has been often held up to scorn in our dagrs 
as a period of coldness^ sloth, and» mediocrity. Yet it must 
needs be admitted that many of its men were no mean contribu- 
tors tb bun\$m fprogress ; and;»if not exactly hesoes, did heroic 
things. Voltaire ;^his royal patron, Frederic; Leibnitz; Montes¬ 
quieu ; may be cited as men *wno answered to this description upon 
tho continent of Europe. In England and its dependencies, 
among many scarcely less remarkable names, the reader %ill call 
to mind those of Wolfe and Clive in arms, Washington and 
Chatham in politics, Wesley and Hume, Adam Smith, and 
Joshua Reynolds in the various fields of moral and mental 
culture. , ' , 

But even these names remind us what sort of age it was and 
how it gained its reputations. They are not those of brilliant 
transcendeutalists, sinking or shining in the dim distance beyond' 
the fiamiug walls, but rather prudent m^u with practical, mundahe 
aims which they mostly succeeded in attaining. 

Of such a character was a worthy—now almost forgotten—who 
played a various and important part on the less distinguished 
scenes of Indian war and politics. And those who care to turn 
for a few hours from the doubts and difficulties of the present Indran 
problem to those simpler times, in whsch that problem pre¬ 
pared, cannot do better than join with us in a brief retrospect of 
the career of Benoit be Boigne. 

Like, the author of the Voyage autour de ma ckamlre, and his 
more serious brother, de Boigne was born at Chainbdry ia the 
middle of the eighteenth, century, a subject of what was then 
‘‘the House of Savoy,” since promoted—with the loss of its 
native seats—to the thorny crown of Italy. At the age of' seven¬ 
teen he entered the military servfce of ip'rance as a cadet* in 
the ** Regiment of Clai'e,” one of thq five eomposing the cele- < 
brated Irish Brigade, and then commanded by Col. Leigh.* ‘After 
a short period of home sfr^ce, the regiment was {)ent to the 
l^aurityis, and, after eighteen mouths of dutjr in that colony, 
jretumed to France in 1773. 

It JEQay vrell be supp(»ed that, in the five years thus occupied, 
^%ne had not neglected the opportunities he must have had 
of learning the Art of war from the ^terans of Fontenoy. But 
be weary of the unending monotony of garrison-life, and 
^tesolyed tq see something of a wider world. With‘this design he * 
appl^ for a‘ long furlough ; and> furnished with a letter of intro¬ 
duce^ the Mturqnis d’Aigueblanche, presented himself 
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before Admiral OrlofF, then engaged in waging war against tlie 
Tji|ks, with all the naval aud military forces that the impress 
, datherine of Russia was able to send to the Levant. Named 
forthwith captain in a Greek regiment employed in the siege 
of «Tenedos, de Boigne was taken prisoner by the Turks, and 
kept a prisoner in the island of Bcie till the end of the wars, 
about seven months after. 

It is said tliati during this captivity, de fioign^«waf employed 
as a water-carrier—what we call a bhishti; ar^d, if so, he must 
in after life have sympathised with the*career of Raua Kh&n, one of 
his colleagues in the army of Sindhia. After obtaining his libem- 
tion, h# proceeded to St. Petersbui^h, where he laid before the 
Czarina projects which struck that sovereign of masculine ambi¬ 
tion, if of feminine sentiment. Eeturniug southward, it was 
his fortune to encounter an English traveller, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s eldest son, and to command the escort attached 
to that nobleman's person. On being discharged from this 
duty, he undertook an expedition for which Lord Percy’s friend- 
l^hip probably supplied facilities, and to which he had been 
o^inally inspired by his •imperial mistress during bis visit to 
the northern capital. This was no less than to proceed to India 
by iand, returning through Cashmere and Central Asia. Setting 
Qut from Aleppo, he joiiied the Bussora cargvan ; but, after getting 
as ^r a*s Baghdad, the travellers were stopped by the Persians, 
th5h iSt war ^ith Turkey ; andde Boigne, nothing daunted, entered 
upon tl:|p now-familjar ‘‘ overland route to India,” vid Alexandria. 
Arriving at Madras, after some further adventures in Egypt and 
a prosperous voyage from Suez, he presented himself to the 
Governor with a letter of .introduction from Lord Percy. This 
occuvred in the beginning o^ 1778, more than a full century gone 
by. Here he supported himself for some time ds a fencing-master, 
but was eventually persuaded to enter the service of the East 
India tiompany. It is ainaziug to think that one who was 
destined within the ne^^t fifteen years to revolutionise the adminis¬ 
tration of Hindustan, and. to return to his own country with 
nearly half a million sterling, was thus starting in life, at the 
comparatiyejy mature age of twentj^-nine, with no more advan* 
tageous position *thau that of ensign in the 6th Madras vNative 
Infantry, 

It was a* stirring time at Madras. Though nearly as old as 
the century, Haidar AHy thA usdrper of Mysorsi had sworn to 
expel the English, or perish* in the attempt. In June 1780, he 
had collected a force of 80,000 men^ many, of them trained smd 
commanded by European officers; Nor had diplomacy been over- 
looked, the indefatigable chief haying contracted aUiances with 
tl^e Nizam, Mabrattas,. anj e?eu thc l^awab-vazir of Qudh, 
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The Madras authorities, failiog to appreciate the determinatiou 
of their enemy, lost time in fruitless negotiations, till starfiled 
one morning by the intelligence that the hostile force was within • 
fifty miles of them, in full march for the Presidency. The Cora- 
mandef-in-Chief was sent to meet Haidar at Arcot, and Colonel 
Baillie, at the head of 2,000 good troops'^, was sent to join the army 
there! by a circuitous march. The 6th Native Infantry formed a 
part of Bail<!ie*il<command, the^disastrous fate of v^ich is matter of 
general history. Fortunately for our adventurer, he had previously 
been detached with two companies to escort a train of provisions 
seht from Madras to the .front. Owing to this circumstance-— 
which be had no doubt bitterly deplored at the time^de Boigne 
escaped the fate of his comradea 
His career as a “ Company's Officer” came to a close shortly 
after, from causes which are not accurately known. But it may be 
fairly presumed that he did not leave the Madras army under • 
any sort of cloud, for we find him visiting the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, at Calcutta in the beginning of 1783, and« 
favourably noticed by that remarkable man. Our adventu 2 *pT: 
seems now to have once again turned to the Empress’ project 
of returning to Europe by the Central Asian route ; and, supported 
by letters from Warren Hastings, he proceeded up the dbuntry. 
His first halt appears to»have been at Lucknow, where he made 
the acquaintance of two French officers, in the Bengal Se^vi^^s, 
MM.« Polier and Martine—the latter of whom becan>e so famous 


for bis wealth, and whose name is still commemorate(M>y the 
benevolent uses to which that wealth was ultimately applied. 
At Lucknow, de Boigne was received with much attention by 
Mr. Middleton, the Governor-General’s Agent, and was presented 
by him to the Nawab, Asaf-nd-Daula, from whom be received 
a kiUott and 4,000 Rupees in cash. Hero he passed the hot- 
weather, studying the language and resources of the country j 
and in the monsoon proceed^ to Hehli, where he in vain sought 
an interview with the Emperor ShAh Alala Here, about Uiis 
time^ he finally laid aside his project of ah overland journey ‘ 
to Europe and resolved to remam and seek his fortune in 
Hindustan. * And here we wiff pause for ^ moment *to consider 
the newtscene on which the adventurer was entering. 

1?he temporary reverses in the Carnatic and Deccan had been 
an end to by the brilliant ponduct of Coote ao*d Goddard. 
□I^dlila had detached himself from the . confederacy formed by 
Ahd had given his consent to the treaty of ^tbal Haidar 
4|sd m month of 1782, and the N&na Farnavis hastened « 

to complete the ratification of that famous treaty. The'greaV 
min^l^.the empire, MirsA Ni^af Kbdn, had died in April, 
hatirii cktended the boundaries of *the oonniry directly subjoct 
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to the crown of Dehii from the Sutlej on th^ north to the 
Qh^nabal on the south, 'llie spring of the following year passed 
away in intrigues for power between two kiusmen of the deceased 
Minister, Mirza Shafi and Afr&sy&b Khan, wh'ereby the British 
embassy sent to Dehii under Major Browne was delayed. Without 
awaiting the advantage hennight have derived from this impressive 
convoy, de Boigue had introduced himself to Mirza Shafi^ who 
was just for the moment in a position of appareei triumph and 
power; but who obstinately debarred hitn fi;pm access to the 
Court. Meanwhile Mabdajt Sindhia*was pursuing the ambitious 
designs of which one part was the conquest of the country htid 
by theptane of Gohad, a Jat chief, now represented by the young 
chief of Dholgur, but then lord of Gwalior and of much of the 
country on both ];>anks of the Chambal between Gwalior and 
Agra. De Boigue, at this juncture, joined Mr. D. Anderson, the 
Britisli* envoy ^ at the head-quarters of Siudhia, who was then 
besieging the town of Gohad, about twenty-eight miles 
north-east of Gwalior. De Boigue opened a correspondence 
Vith the beleaguered Rina, offering to enter his service and 
cdinmuuicating a bold and. able plan for the relief of Gohad. 
But Sindhia was watching the mysterious stranger; bis tents 
were entered one night by thieves in Sindhia’s employ, and 
qll his papers were taken and laid before the astute Mahratta. 

4t happened that just at this time the military and political dar- 
in^bf* Mr. H^tings was being severely checked^ in consequence of 
parliam|iitary proceedings*in London. The Governor-General 
had, in consequence, thrown up bis appointment and was in the 
very act of winding up all his schemes. It did not suit him 
to make an enemy of Sinc^iia at such a moment, and the con¬ 
sequence was that de Bdigne was peremptorily recalled to 
Calcutta. His patron Mirza Shafi being about the same time 
murdered by his opponents at the Dehii Court, de Bcigne lost 
not a day in complying wi^h the orders of Government, and 
returned at once to Qtlcutta. Thus, then, we behold our adven- 
•turer, at the age of thirty-three, still thwarted, still without 
a career. ^ 

But that, career was at last to begiff iu good earnesf. He was 
now to apply to himself Che words of the Sybil- « 

Via ^ma talutii 
(Quod minimi rerit) Qraid patuieiitr ab urte. 

Returning to Lucknow in the train of the Governor-General, he 
proceeded to Jaipur. Hew* he was once more fobbed, but made 
.good his way to Court: and the Raja received him kindly and 
gave Vim a present of Bs. 10,000, but refused to'entertain 
him in service. By this time, however, the mission of Major 
Bf^wne had at*.last reached Dehii, and to him de Boigne* now 
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had recourse. The death of the Mirza, whoee suspbious 
character had led him to keep at a distance •all Europeans 
who might be of Bervice" to his master, left these gentlemen 
at liberty to ofifel* tbeir aid to Sh&h Alam. The feeble Emperor, 
alarmed by the distractions of his situation and the ylolence' of 
his Mughal ministers, appears to have recommended an applica¬ 
tion to Sindhia. The Qohad B4oa had surrendered at discretion 
(24th Novembsar 1784), and Sindhia, now in camp at Muttra, was 
planning further «conquests. The result of de Boigne’s interview 
was that he rec^^d powers to raise a force of two battalions of 
860 men each, ne was to be allowed a salary of Es. 1,000 for 
himself, and pay at the rate of Rs. 8 a head, all vouiiO, for his 
men and officers. By so strange a turn of fate, did de Boigne 
thus, after years of toil and wandering, obtain his opening to 
fame and fortune from the very leader whose greatness he had 
failed to observe, and against whose progress he had vainly 
attempted to operate. It is, indeed, highly probable that it was 
the boldness and originality of tlie scheme for his own defeat, 
propounded to the Gohad RSna in the stolen correspondence, tha':; 
nrst suggested to Sindhia the idea of engaging the services'^f 
de Boigne. 

The increasing troubles of the Mughal Court, and the -.circtim- 
stances by which Sindhia gradually became master of the sit na¬ 
tion, are related in a recent work by the present writer* * we 
b&v^ here to note is, that de Boigae^s sagacity fippear^ ohee 
again .(though for the last time) to h^ve failed him when^Ghol^m 
Kfidir had temporarily succeeded in driving Sindhia beyond the 


Ohambal. But, before making the mistake of quitting his em¬ 
ployer, at a moment when he may \\p,ve thought him tending to 
eclipse, de Boigne had rendered important services which were to 
lay the foundation of both their fortunes. Of these services we 
muet give the best account that somewhat scant material§ allow. 

Stnd^hia assumed the management of the empire in the be- 
giiming of 1785, and soon after recalled tlic army to which de 
Boigne's command was attached, frorp a campaign they had begun 
in Bundelkhand. Their next enterprise was the reinforcetnent.of 
the army operating in Rajpifbana under the command ef.a ferocious 
Hfighal leader named Muiiamad Beg. * The llajput insurgents 
are believed to have opened a correspondence with the Mughal 
, l^liders, whom they finally encountered at Lilsot. Here, aided by 
death of Mabdmad Beg, and the defection of his followers 
jsWffl Bog, his nephew, they obtained a partial victory, the 
was to„, reduce Sindhia and , his followers to con- 
st^lts and to divide them from their garrisop at* Agn^, 
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T^hioti was tortiiwitti invented; Nothing daunted, Sindhia at once 
m^oaeeded to stteugthen the forces of do Boigoe, who^ value he 
^ had been taught to appreciate amid the disasters of this campaign. 
T?heu all' was prepared, they were ordered topfoeeed with Bana 
Bls&n to the relief of Agra, which was being vigorously besieged 
I by Ismail B<^ and the Nawdb'df Bah&Banpor, the infamooB QhoUm^ 
Kidir. The siege was raised, and, in a furious action fought 
•in April at Chueks&na (one*thtid of the way fsem .Bhurt^re 
to Agra), Sindhia’s army was once more i^ten. and retired 
oU' BbUrtpore. Here the last levies from the Deccan were 
awaited, and', immediately on their arrival, a fresh attack w^ 
made, iilar the famous ruins of Fatehpui* Sikri, on the besieging 
forces Here de Boigne and Bina Khan came upon the Mughals, 
already wec^kened^ ij; would seem, by the deflarture of Qholdm 
Kadir in the pursuit of his own selfish* designs at DeBli. Left to 
^his remainifig resources, rsmait Beg made a* Spirited defence during 
*tbe long June Jay ; but having received^ two wounds, in the vuin 
uiteiupt to' break the squares of de Boigne, he af length plunged On 
l^^eback into the Jumna, and the Mahratta army entered Agra. 

sht de Boigne was not satisfied. In spite of the great spirit 
that SindhiiB^ had' shown as an administrator, the failure 
of that chief to support the army by his personal presence had 
p«i6sibly weakened the confidence of his European follower. 
Stil^ mo’re—We have it, on^ his own authority probably—de Boigne 
wa^ditappoin^ed at not seeing his peculiar arm of disciplined 
infantry, properly appreciftted and augmented. And, lastly, 
there* was a distraction due to de Boigne’sone besetting sin, 
the love of money. It has been already mentioned, that in 1788' 
he bad made the acquaintasipe of M; Claude Martine at Lufcknow, 
where that officer was long *engaged in a' variety of mercantile 
and manufacturing undertakings, in which de Boigne had, it is 
believed, ^made investments out of his savings. Under this 
combinatmn of motives, having faithfully discharged the dutled' 
of a soldier of fortune, |tnd fainug to diseSra the future, de Boigne 
determined to resign the servjce'of Sindfaia. Master and servant 
ptifted with mutual expressions of good*will Siodhia retired* 
iUto eantouments at Muttra* to Wttch the progress* of evente, 
and his' quondam *dfficef laid down "the pomp and qfrcum^ 
Stance of Wisir*' to enter into pai^thership with MSrtine. 

We have* nd elitect infchmatton' as to the dura^on of do; 
Bdigue^S stay M Lucknow, ck ke to* the details of Ids oocupatiohs 
while there. But we may tsafely permit ourselyeS to imagine 
that the energies of his mind were neither abskbed Ubr satisfied 
the ptetvai^ of ledgers and the euHivaltion* of ibdigo. Coo^ou9> 
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of' extraordinary talent, and with a mind fall of experience, lie 
must have looked on his present life with weariness and with 
foud regret on his lost career. But, fortunately for hint, Sindtiiil 
was equally ill at case. It cannot be denied that, in the latter 
part ot the terrible year 1788, Siudhia had shown weakness. 
Whether his attitude was the.cause or the eflfect <)f de Boiguo’s 
departure is not clear; bnt certain it is that he remained supine 
at Mdttra, while.Ismail Beg and Oholfiin Kfidir pei^P^trated their 
deplorabl) excesses^at the capital. But the moment was of short 
duration. Qhollm Kddir was slain and Ismail conciliated before 
tha end of the year; and in 1789 Siudhia was master of Dehli 
and of all the surrounding country. The events gf the past, 
however, working upon a sagacious spirit, soon suggested to him 
the precariousness of success not founded on European discipline; 
and it was not long before he repented having* parted with the 
only leader on whom he could confidently rely. 

Xu Bernier's charming book there is, upon this subject, a 
remark of rare prescience. Writing in the palmy days of Mughal 
power, when the vast force of Aurangzeb, consolidated by a long 
course of victory, was imposing upon all beholders, the shrew'd 
friend of Molidre and Qussendi thus expresses his opinion:— 

“ These great and prodigious armies, 'lis true, sometiipes ^do 
great things ; but when some terror seizeth and disorder comes 
among them, what means of stopping the commotion I . . As 

often as 1 con.sider the condition of such armies, destitutnlof 
good*order, and marching like a flock of sheep, I persuade myself 
tllat, if in these parts we might see an army of five-aud-tweiity 
thousand men of those old troops of Flanders under the conduct 
of M. le Prince (Conde) or of M. de Tureune, I doubt not at 
all but they would trample under foot all those armies, ho^ nu¬ 
merous soever they were " 

This pregnaut truth, demonstrated as it had been by the career 
of Clive, was now to bear fresh fruit. Unable to obtaifl twenty- 
five thousand such troops as fou^t under Tureune, Siudhia 
could at all events procure the e.vclusive use ai Turenne's system, 
and of some sparks of that great man's genius. Accordingly, some 
time in that end of 1789^ or the * beginning of 1790,he sent a 
to bis Lucknow Cincinnatns with ^iflers ^f something like 
carfs btanbhe as to the conditions of his reiinquishing pen and 
plough, and resuming the leading staff of a general • 

To understand clearly the nature of these offers, it is necessary 
to recollect another thing. At thp Court of the Feshwa at 
,Poonab, Siudhia was nothing more than one of a number of sub¬ 
ordinate ghtefs. But in Hiuduslau* he was the Mayor, of the* 
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Palace, Vicegerent of the Empire, with full powers, a Minister 
ex^cieiug all <the dominion and prestige that belonged to a 
sovereignty still strong, if not in itself, in the imaginations of a 
most conservative people. To use de Boigne’s «own language— 
WMting of 1790— , 

Le respect * * envera la maisop de Timour regnait k tel 
point que, quoique toute la peninsule se fht successivemeut 
soustraite & son cautorit^, ancun prince * * de I’Jnde ne s^dtait 
arrogd le titre de souverain. Sindhia parta^ait le* respect, et 
Sli&h Aiam dtait toiijours assis surie troce mogol, et tout se 
faisait en son uom.'* • 

The (Commission, therefore, that defBoigne now undertool^, was 
that of general of the regular forces of the empire. This alone 
was a great step for one who had hitherto been no more thau a 
highly respectable* condottiere, hired by one who was a foreign 
adveaiurer himself. De Boigue rose to the occasion. Liko a 
' prudent man o*f business, he first wound up his commercial affairs, 
some of which he left iu Marline's hands, while other investments 
Vere entrusted to good Calcutta firms. He then turned Lis entire 
Mention to military refopns. His army now consisted of two 
. brigades, with 100 pieces of cannon, iu the following proportions;— 
EacU brigade comprised 4,000 infantry, with muskets and 
bayonets, 200 cavalry, and 500 light horse; 3 siege guns, 
lO^hovritzers, 2 mortars, and S6 field fneces. The battalions 
coiraisCed of il6 privates, 94 non-commissioned officers and 2 
or mor^ European ofiScersi To a battery of artillery there Were 
5 European gunners and a serjeaut-major, 35 Oolanddzea or 
native gunners, and 7 Native officers. The strength .of each 
composite unit, including staff, was 707, and the monthly pay about 
Rs. 4t, 500. All who were* wounded in action got a gratuity, and 
their pay went on while they were in hospital, just as if they were 
on duty. Invalids got a pension in money and a grant of land. 

Such* was the origin of the famous force which, gradually 
augmented to 68 bat^Uons, *427 guns, and over 40,0^ burses, 
consolidated the country, pu^ down rebellion, and greatly prepared 
the way for the present administration of Hindustan. The 
particulars a{e derived from ft ** sketch’’ contributed* by one of 
the officers (Majoi*L F. Smith) to a Calcutta paper in 180^ 
it was not long before the capacity of the new force was 
exposed to a rude trial. The storm that Sindhia had foreseen, 
when he sent for de fioigne from Buoknow, was now ready to burst 
The suhinissiou of the restless Ismail bad heeh but shortlived. 
Confident in hii knowledge of a certain kind of far and in the 
^infiuencsof his name over the Mtighals, th» lormidaUe kader 
of .heavy cavalry repaired to a strong place, near Ajmere, called 
Fu.taa where he raised his standard* l^ousandsof disbanded 
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Afi|haii and Peman soIdieiB flocked to his bead-quarters; arid the 
Bajas of • Jaipur and Jodhpur joined biin with tbq flower of their 
devoted followers. In March ITdO, de Boigne left his employer 
still cantoned at Muttra; and, sending bSbre him a cloud of 
Mabraj;ta horse, marched upon Patan with a whole brigade and,^0 
pieces of artillery. On th^ flSth of J||lay, he reached the place, 
which he instantly attacked. ‘ But Ismail’s lines were strong, aud 
his guns well served. The defenesve was certainly not bis wonted 
attitude, btit i£ was well maintained. The aggressors retired with 
loss. This state 'of aiflairs lasted for three weeks without any 
e^j^ange in the apparent relative positions of the two forces. But 
de ^igne oodld hide his<^^ time, commanding as be^didoan open 
country, while his adversary was a man of an impatient nature, 
whose forces were cooped up in a narrow space, and with insufficient 
means of sustenance. On the 20th June, hearing that Ismail 
was coming to attack him nest day, de Boigne sent him his compli-' 
ments and thanks for the intended visit, with a' promise that 
he would meet the honour half way. 

Early on the following morning the drums beat the ginirah, 
but it was three in the afternoon before the enemy left ^is 
lines. The shock was rough. Advancing under a storm of grape- 
ahot, the heavily-armed Mughals aud opium-heated lUjputs 
charged flercely down the hill. In spite of their disci;pline, the 
foot of de Boigne w^re cut through and through, the impetuous 
cavaliers peneUrating to the batteries, where they sabred i Hi:»ny 
■of the gunners. But de Boigne and his officers kept their sang 
./roid ; and, after recovering Anally their formation, the ^infantry 
by incessant voUies repulsed this violent attack and put the 
weakened cavalry to flight. The middle ages were over for India 
in that fleeting moment. The nenji/ under a tempest of round 
shot, the whole brigade advanced 4 the enenqy^s batteries were 
capjliored by the bayonet, and by nine at night the victory was 
■complete. ^■ 

This wsA et epee the greatest •victory that Sindhia had ever 
gaiujed, and the final effort of the old mail-£l%d warfare against the 
-skill' and science of modem battle. The spoils included the 
present capjtnre cf one hunted guns, fifty elephants, two hundred 
ctandsiof colours, an4 the whole of the.enemy’s biggage. The 
spall dismplined mi^ee had. triumphed over twenty-five thousand 
Infantry nnd tv^ty UiQusand cavalry. After three ^days of open 
tip W the fortress (the Indiim Gibraltar) was 
SniMinctH^ly surrepd^ and tbe cause of the insurgent Mughals, 
tinder Ghoto wis for ever lost. 

T M , desert towards Multiu, wl^epce-he* 

and for tl|ie last time. Meantime the 

. Ah. %ugjjle.;; SjsdhU >Hafd of ;A* 
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victory of Patan at Muttra, and resolved at once' to follow up 
the blow. Sen4ing a force of some seven thousand men to hold 
tlTe*Jaipur chief in check, he directed de Boigue to fall upon the 
country of Marwar, or Jodhpur. Advancing by. way of Ajmere, 
the general took that city on the 22Dd of August, and sat. down 
to invest the fort, which, styong by nature, was exceedingly well 
garrisoned. While thus occupied, h*e received a message from 
Bijai Sinh, the Q&ja of Jodhpur, wl)o sought to teippt the soldier 
of fortune with a splendid bribe. “ Enter my service,* wrote the 
Rdja, “ and I will bestow upon yoji the fort* and town witlf all 
the surrounding district.'" To this grand offer the general replied 
by an a|^opriate gasconade. “ What said he, “ when my master 
has already given me both Jodhpur and Jaipur, will you be so 
unreasonable as to expect that I shall exchange those^ broad 
territories for AjmSre 1” 

Afteii; the expiry of aliout a fortnight, news was brought to camp 
that the forcesMf the Raja were marching to the relief of Taragarh 
(for so is the Ajmere fort named), and the general resolved to leave 

small foroe to blockade the citadel while be proceeded to anticipate 
arrival of the enemy. He came upon them on the evening 
of the 9th September, encamped in front of .Mirta, a large walled 
town, 76 miles north-east of the city of Jodhpur. De Boigne's 
Mahratla colleague, Gopal Rao Bhao, was in favour of an imme¬ 
diate attack ; but de Boigne justly objected* that the men needed 
rest,* being fatigued with, five days of double marches while the 
hour was to<f late to adnvit of a -proper use being made of the 
victory ^hich he confidently expected to gain. The men were 
therefore ordered to take their food and repose while the leaders 
examined the position of the enemy and prepared for an attack 
upon them on the moi row. *. 

The forces of the Rajputs consisted of no less than thirty 
thousand sabres, with twenty battalions of regular infantry and 
some guns. The Mahrattas, on the other hand, had a force of 
cavalry equal perhaps ip numbers but of very inferior quality ; 
^tbeir advantage wa% fn the superior character of de Boigne’s 
foot and the preponderance lof the artillery by which they were 
supported. The extensive lincps of thA enemy were oniy partially 
defended in the raar by the walls of the* town. 

Before daybreak next morning, the brigade advanced and lurpris^ 
ed the tardy Jlajputs at their ablutions. The fijrst nositipn. was al¬ 
ready carried, when a French ofiScer named Bohan hitd the imprUf 
dence to a(lvanoe. without supports at the bead of no more tlmni 
three battalions. A strong 6ody of chosen, hoi^ on the side of the 
•enemy,once took advantage or this, orisUke ami foU furiously up** 
on him, driving him back. in. disorder. Ad immense flpod of,Rajput 
hbibe thCA poHred upog the audacious sprrougditig^ it on ajll 
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sides. Hastily formiug hollow squares the battalions of de Boigne 
trauquilly awaited the storm. Baffled of their prey, the enemy’s 
squadrons turned to the Mahratta cavalry, whom they routed and 
chased to a considerable distance from the field. But they had to 
return^ and their return was bloody. De Boigne had availed him¬ 
self of their absence to adopt a more leisurely formation. The way 
by which the victorious cavalry came back was lined with slaughter. 
On £ach si^e stood the battalions, each a square' of unceasing £re. 
In the intervals ^ere placed the field pieces, vomiting grape and 
cafflster at point blank distance. It is recorded that every man 4>f 
that brilliant force was slain as he rode by. 'This extraordinary 
feat occurred at nine in tUe morning; in another hour fhe camp 
and baggage of the enemy were taken, and hy 3 P. M. the town 
had been assaulted and stormed. 

The strength of the troops and the health of their general were 
alike tried hy these labours, and a halt of some weeks was ,ueces- 
saiy. The oflfensive was however resumed on the IStli November, 
and the Raja at once tendered his submission. This virtually com¬ 
pleted the overthrow of the Hindus, as the campaign of Putan 
that of the Musulmdns. Shortly after, Ismail Beg, having mtlae 
an expiring eRurt at a place called Kanaund in association with a 
sister of the deceased GhoUm Kfidir, to whom that, stronghold* be¬ 
longed, was captured !)j Col. Perron, one of de Boigiie’s officers. 
The brave but unlucky Mughal was conveyed to Agra, where he 
passed the short remnant of his days like a cage^ tiger*;’‘And 
Mafidaji Sindhia, who had for his^^ife 30 years before/rom the 
field of Paniput, was at last the almost undisputed master of 
Hindustan. 

Two enemies, indeed, bad still to be ^disposed of ; but their re¬ 
sistance was comparatively unalarniing. One was Purtab .Sinli, 
the H^a of Jaipur, whom we have seen giving a half-hearted 
support to the lUijput confederacy ; the other was a rival Mahratta, 
the afterwards celebrated Jeswant Holkar, founder* of the 
present State of Indore. * • 

Partib Sinh was a spirited chief, lyit bis spirit had been neu¬ 
tralised by a jealousy of Bijai Siuh, his Jodhpur neighbour. After 
the failure ^of the latter, h§ <^uud liimself isolated, ^juid, for the 
momei^t, consented to pay an annual tribute'^to the Empire re- 
pltesente^ hy Sindbia, nnw formally invested with the powers of 
as deputy of his nominal head the Peshwa. 
il^^lkar’s resistance was more 'protracted. Availing himself of 
|bhe i^rvic^ of a Breton officer, th^ Chevalier du Dern^k, he 
ithitated Sindhia in orgauiring a force on the European system. 
iP^ith these troops he encountered de Boigne at lAkhaiii near 
A^fmere, in the month of September 17d2. The ground ifras 
weii'fl^en by du fJernek, whose rear was, to some extent at 
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least, covered by a dense forest of trees, his front being protected 
by extensive marshes. The regulars were supported by a strong 
arttlfery, and guarded by 30,000 Mahratta liorse. Having re¬ 
connoitred the position from a rising ground, de Boigne 
adviced to the attack under a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
guns. Gradually de Boig^e’s guns, which the badness or the 
*ways bad impeded, came to the front and replied, when, by 
mischance, an op^n tumbril of theirs, was blown up^by a round- 
shot from the enemy, and ten more, catching fife, Burst with 
an awful explosion. Confusion spread among* the ranks, and 
the enemy, perceiving it, advanced with all his horse. »i 
fioigne mstaqtly retired into the cov^r of some trees, with his 
whole line. Here Holkar’s cavalry made an ineffectual charge 
which was roHed back by the fire of 9,000 muskets. 
De Boigne instantly launched his small body of chosen 
borsemeQ upon the fugitives who were chased from the 
field. *It was how his turn to advance once more. Re-form¬ 
ing his infantry and guns under the shelter of the trees, he fell 
u^n the enemy’s left, where the regulars still maintained 
tubfikselves. Du Dernek’s raw levies fought obstinately, and were 
almost entirely annihilated! The enemy’s cavalry failed to 
• operate ^with decision—Ismail Beg and bis Mughal cavaliers 
might have retrieved the day—and the battle, just befbre so 
nearly won, was lost without retrieval. Hblkar lost his camp, 
his •baggage, and 38 pieces of caonon; and the shattered 
remains of the*army precipitjitely crossed the Chambal and fled 
towards 1.he undefended country of Malwa, where, in impotent 
fury, they sacked the city of Ujain. But the victors were not 
to rest. 

FarUb Sinb had broken oht again. Miscalculating the strength 
of Hofkar, he refused payment of the, stipulated tribute. De Boigne 
marched at once upon the capital, but the news of Lakhairi so 
terrified*the E&ja that he hastened to offer his submission. To 
make the chasti.sement ^ectua^, de Boigne insisted upon the instant 
payment of the arrear.of tribute, accompanied by a fine of seventy 
lakhs of rupees ; and the lUrja, unable to oppose him, consented 
to the terms and appointed a rendezvous for the ratificaj^on of the 
agreement. ' Du the morning fixed foi' the meeting, Fartib ap¬ 
peared upon a caparisoned elephant, followed by the cuafbmary 
cortbge. On,his side, the general approached, similarly inounted, 
and attended by his stafi. The* Kija received him with due 
respect. Tliey embraced each other, and theu proceeded, side by 
eid(^ to enter Jaipur amid a tumultuous and astonished popula-. 
tion that.lined both sides of the approach. 

These u'egotiations ended, the general prepared to return 
with his victorious veterans to a vrelbearned repose in the' 
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Dofib; but a further adventure awaited bibi on fbo' roadi 
Having to pass through the territory of Macheri) the general xvjas 
invited by the K^a to visit him at his lately-acquired *capital''of 
Alwar. Here he was received with every mark of consideration ; 
but the friendly sentiments of the Bfija appear to have been* by 
no means shared by the Court in general. Seated in Parbar, on 
the right hand of the B^ja, he observed that a follower of the 
luttdr waff leaning over the back of bis mI^8ter’s chair and 
addtesBing him in^ Persian, a language which de Boigne did not 
well understand. The Eija made a gesture of disapproval, the 
gr^neral’s vakil turned pale ; but the conversation proceeded 
without interruption till th*e termination of the interview? On hie 
W8^ home^ the general asked his vakil what had ^assed^ to wMcb 
the latter replied that the Persian sentence ^as a proposal to* 
the R£ia for the assassination of the distinguished visitor f The- 
general, to his infinite credit, forebore to domplain ; and «in due 
course took leave of tbe Alwar B^ja and proceeded on the 
march to his head-quarteis at Aligarh. 

This was the end of de Boigne’s military labours, which it must' 
be admitted bad beeu arduous. During the past two years heltad 
done, indeed, all that a leader could do, having succeeded in every 
thing that be had taken in hand. He had won three ..pitched 
battles, and stormed of the strongest places in India, slain 
captured or routed about one hundred and fifty thousand hostile 
troops, taken an enormous quantity of booty, and. rendered “his 
employer master of half a cotiiinent:' And all this he had done 
with men of the same origin and habits as his opponents, only 
differing in respect of the instruction that he had been able to give 
them with the aid of a few Europeans^ of doubtful position^ whom 
be had trained them to obey. We are next to see him in Civil life, 
ydiere we shall observe an equal industry, ability, and success. 

Indian.administration has now become an almost mechanical 



tirade. Its technicalities are taught, its routine is regular; the 
chief does a little, hia various subordinates <^0 a little, and a great 
deal does' itself. Far other was tlpi state"of things in the days 
With Which we are now concerned. The Mughal system had 
long lapsecbinto inefficiency,%iid it^' was now nearly^ broken up 
sli^etper. Tiie ffeid was overgrown and turiied to forest; the 
were wasted with War; the peasantry, few and inured 
tn Vioieuce, witheld payment of the public dues, and eked out 
tbeife ,;S«^nty li^Velihocd by plundering such caravans as they couM 
; as in the day when ‘tb^re was no king in Israel, 
ways were qdocctipied and the travellers went thro^b 


* (See StatUties of AUgv/rh by €hsrer and HufehiaSon. 
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It was in the heart of this ruined country that de Boigne had 
egt«blished his head-quarters. Aligaili, the name now given tu a 
British district, was then the appellation of a fort hard by the town 
of Coel, about half-way between Delili and Agra. The neighbour¬ 
hood lies low, and was then protected from attack during th% rainy 
season by extensive marshSs. Here the general established himself, 
in a house that still exists, midway between fort and city, and^rom 
hence he swayed*the wide territory that had been ilssigued to him 
for the maintenance of his troops, by this time augmented to 
thirty thousand men of all arms and divided into three brigades. 
His civil charge extended over thirty-tjvo parganas (fiscal union)^, 
estimated to* yield about two hundred thousand pounds a year. 
On the collections he was allowed a commission of two per cent., 
besides a fixed salary of Es. 12,000 per mensem. Gopal Rao, the 
Mahratta minister, was removed from oflS.ce, and the Savoyard 
• soldier of fortune, with these magnificent resources, became 
supreme ruler in Northern India. 

I Among the European officers serving under the general at this 
pM^od may be mentioned Colonel Perron, afterwards his successor 
in the chief command, MM. Bourquieu, Drugeon (brother of a 
•general oflScer in the French Army), Trimont, formerly com- 
mandanl of the garrison of Chandernagore, and du Dernek, who 
had left Holkar’s service and joined that Of Sindhia. The gun- 
foujdry was under the control of a Scotchman named Sangater, 
whom de Boigne had first Jcnown in the employ of the Edna of 
Qohad. • In civil matters there were two departments—the 
Persian oflSce where the details were recorded, and the French 
ofiSce presided over by the general himself. The public dues were 
fixed by a settlement of the* Janded estates, and the collections 
were made with punctuality, though not without the sanction of 
military force. Monthly statements were submitted to Sindhia’s 
Darbar. * ^he manner in which the general carried out this sys* 
tern is thus described bj; one of^ his followers ^ 

. I have seen him, daily and monthly rise with the sun, survey 
his (manufactories), review bSs troops, enlist recruits, direct the 
vast movements of three brigades, (provide for their^equipment 
and supplies'),*haraBgue ii> the durbar, give audience to ambassadors, 
administer justice, regulate the civil and revenue ai&drs ot (the 
districts), listen to ... letters from various parts ... , dictate 
replies, carry on an intricate-eystem of (diplomatic operations), 
superintend a (large) privatjp trade, keep accounts and private 
correspondence, direct and move forward'a most complex political 
tnacbine.’/* The same writer, some of whose phrases—as indicated 
by ^rackets*—have been curtailed or explained in the above extract 

---.---j- 
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adds that the general employed no European aBsistant in civil 
affiiirs. In the army, the ^three biigades were eommanded 
Perron, Fedron, and Sutherland. 

And, finally, to all these indications of a wise and intelligent 
ministeTi must b& added, that de Boigue most scrupulously enforced 
upon his employer the strictest observance of the treaty of Sdlbai, 
and cautioned Sindbia in the strongest manner against any steps 
that might givo'iumbrage to the British rulers of Bengal. 

But these piping times were subject to the inevitable un> 
certainties of mortality. On the 12th February 1794, Mahdaji 
—-fStlready planning fresh conquests—-died suddenly at Wanoli in 
the Deccan ; and the horizon quickly became overcast* on<^e more, 
while the prospect of honorable warfare, such as the deceased 
had been meditating against the Sikhs, was closed l)y the incap¬ 
able, though intriguing, administration of his successor. Occupied 
with local politics at Foonah, be had to leave things more .than 
ever in the hands of de Boigne, upon whom consequently devolved 
the character of arbiter of the destinies of the Empire. It was 
as such that he was regarded by the few remaining repres^^ 
tatives of the Mughal nobility ; and the Emperor—whose servant, 
nominally at least, he was—opened negotiations with him about. 
this time. The object proposed was>the shaking off all depeuddnce 
upon the house of Sindhia, and de Boigne was to b^ made 
Captain-Qeneral and Premier, on condition of his carrying out ,tbat 
programme and establishing the independence of the Imperial fhrone 
in Mughal interests. At the same time, Zaman Shah, tJio/uler 
of Cabul, who claimed the succession in right of bis mother, also 
sent the general a mission charged with similar overtures. But 
de Boigne, to the sagacity of a far-seeing statesman, united the 
honour of a faithful employe. It ‘was not for him to judge 
as to the legitimate heir of the house of Timur. Sindhia had com¬ 
missioned him, and Sindhia was in possession. For de .Boigne 
these considerations sufficed; and he never hesitated a moment 
before rejecting all offers hostile to his employer’s interests. 
Even technically it may be doubted whefber de Boigne was 
wrong; for^h&h Alam was gpt, and never could be, independent. 
Blind, old, weak, he had * no means of. exercising personal so- 
ver0^ifty. equal to what he bad once wasted and thrown away. 
Tbek state of things that existed not only appeared^ to be, but 
probably in fact was, the sole possible, unless European inter¬ 
vention were to be admitted—which nobody then proposed, 
De J^oigne about the same time n79S^4) received a fresh patent 
a^iatinent from the new Sindhia, Daulat Hao; and Perron’s, 
h|^i^m;Was detached to the Deccan to take part in the’ general 
of the Mahratta States, when for the last time -they 
tinder the orders of the Feshwa. An expedition under- 
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taken against the Nizam by the combined forces met with instant 
success \ and the Nizam wad glad to buy safety by an expenditure 
^ of nearly three crores of Rupees and the surrender* of a large 
territory, 

But the end of de Boigne’s Indian career was now at* hand. 
His labours had been enormous, a« may be partly, gathered 
by those who have followed us so far. He was now approach¬ 
ing his forty-fiftii year, a time when strong men often take a 
fresh lease of life, but only under changed conditions. For the 
Landlord will not now permit the (ftirelessness and the wear- 
and>tear of the former period; and, ^ven though they may rftt 
expect die, men must perforce begin to set their houses 
in order. Dauljit Rao was very unwilling to part with his great 
eniploy^.^ Unable, as it seemed, to quit the scene of Mahratta 
intrigue in the Deccan, it was all the more important for the 
.new Siifdhia to.be strongly represented in Hindustan.* In Upper 
India there were foes almost as obdurate as Holkar and interests 
no less important than those which moved the Court and Camp 
if^oonah. Aware of the necessity to his master of an ex¬ 
perienced hand and eye in this situation, de Boigne had already 
.lingered at Aligarh as long as his duty to himself allowed. But^ 
towards* the end of 1795, it became evident that, without a 
change of scene, his life would not be prolonged ; if he was ever 
to Igavp India, he must leave India at once. Sindhia at length 
consented; b«t he declined to accept the resignation of* his 
general, and only allowed the solicited furlough upon an implied, 
if not expressed, promise of return should recovery of health permit 
The general did not, in fact, return ; but, so late as 1799, we find 
Sindhia still writing to implore that lie would do so. An extract 
from this curious communication will be found further on. 

In February 1796^ de Boigne left for Calcutta at the head 
of bis tbedy-guard. This was a corps of six hundred chosen 
cavaliers of Persian nationality, superbly armed, equipped and 
mounted, attended by^ne hundred camel-riders and four light 
held-pieces. Of this fine body de Boigne was proprietory com¬ 
mandant ; and, before leavings he o^red to transfej^ the men 
with their'dlrms, ^nirnab, &c., to the* service of Sindhia. But 
the negotiation failed because the wary Mahratta wotfid not 
agree to pay the stipulated consideration except on a pro¬ 
mised return to India. A halt was made at Lucknow, whera 
the Nawfib manifested a desire to obtain possession of the 
corps, but the price demaudefi was too high. The property was 

• - - ..-- ■ - ■ —--- 
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* English* readers should remem* only of the proviooes between the 
herlhat “Hindustan” is not really D^arbada and the Satlc^j riven, 
th^name of the whole Continent, buv • 
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ultimately acqCtired, for the East India Company^ by the' Qo- 
vernor-General, Lord Cornwallis, who. paid de Bojgoe the sum of 
three-and>a>half lakhs of Rupis (about thirty-five thousand poiiuds 
sterling), and gave liberal terms of engagement to the men.' 
In September, the general, having concluded ^ his Indian busi¬ 
ness, finally left the port of Calcutta iq the Danish ship Grom- 
hergy commanded by Capt. Pennant. 

^ Beigne \yas now (as has been estimated^ about five-and- 
forty ; anif few'men of that age have made a better thing of life. 
From the time wlien he parried water in Homer’s rocky isle, 
i^id baffling disappointments and repeated retreats; captive 
among the Turks, the Bedouins, the Rajpoots ; fepcing-master, 
ensign, and indigo-planter; drill-instructor, general, and civil gover¬ 
nor ; he had always, it seems, been hopeful, calm,* and sagacious. 
And now the reward was come; the goal that * lures so many of 
us with false expectations was really reached. More than four 
hundred thousand pounds were at his credit, thirty-four years, 
nearly half of man’s average life-time, remained to be eryoyed. 

Arrived in London in January 1797, the General appears to haV; 
made that capital his social centre for^some yearj. Here he “luet 
and married his wife—who only died a few years ago—the daughter 
of an 4migrd noble, the Marquis d’ Osmond, peer of„France. 
Settling eventually in his native land, he purchased an estate, near 
Chamb^ry, and opened\ii8 house to his friends with a jiever-faijhig 
hospitality. Whether he was “ happy,” indeed, it would not be 
safebr easy to pronounce absolutely. It is a popular truism (which 
is,, however, not wholly true) that happiness is always on the 
horizon ; that, as Pope puts it— 

Man never is, bub always *to be, blest. 

■' *1 

But this is only to say that anticipation is one thing, fruition 
auptber ; and that the laws of being are so indulgent that we are 
in this man her enabled to derive two distinct pleasures”from one 
and the same source. Certainly M. de Boigne never showed dis¬ 
content, nor was there at any moment any* sign of bis desire to 
fulfil his promise to Sindhia, or return to the scenes of his early 
labours. Ih a previous pa^graph*mention was madg ,of a letter 
addresiin^^. to him on the subject by the Mahratfa chief in 1799. 
Fiipp this documeiil' it appears that the thrifty general bad written 
to his former master about the affairs that he had deft in India, 
spiking his aid and protection for the agents employed in the 
administration of his estates, and amusing the chief with vague 
'and gsnj^l allusions to a probable return. Sindhia replies by 
aeomifig all the favours asked, and thus proceeds. * * 

^^hce it has pleased the Almighty and Universal Phystoiam to 
to yoQ the blessings of hisalth, and knetwing our jealpus 
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impatience to see you once more, it is your boundeu duty no 
more to prolong your stay io Europe, but to appear before the 
presence with all possible despatch. 

« « « As we regard you as the ancient pillar of our State 
an{ji the sole force of our arm, we consider your despatch in this 
matter, as a matter, in thp present conjuncture, of the highest 
consequence. For without .your wisdom the execution of the 
greatest projects, is entirely suspended. Seeing ,J:hi8. delay not 
to embark, and to present yourself before us 6y tne Bombay 
route.” 

The letter concludes with praises of the three brigadiers already 
named (Pernon, Pedron, and Sutherlaifd) and with renewed pro¬ 
mises of aid and favour in the management of the estates. 

It is to be fedted that the barbarian chief was more generous 
than the Italian gentleman in this case. A scrupulous consmetice 
would liave shrunk from renewing, after the lapse o,f years, promises 
* which even whbn first made were wanting in sincerity; and es¬ 
pecially from making these falsehoods the ground for asking further 
livours. If de Boigne could not carry on his Indian affairs with- 
olll^a protection that had to Jiie bought with such a price, he-should 
have wound them up and sold his estates to Martine or others. 
‘But th^profession of a soldier of fortune is not probably favourable 
to such scruples ; and the love of money was the one conspicuous 
blemish*of de Boigne*s character, the product of years of anxiety 
ancf sifffering.. 

In th^ early part of the present century, we find the general 
fi-equbnting Paris, where Lord Wellesley hears of him as mucli 
consulted by Napoleon, a ruler whose system he nevertheless after¬ 
wards characterised as “ an,usurpation abounding in injustices and 
itiiquities.” At the Restoration, he was honoured by Louis XVIIJ, 
w'ho made him Mardchal du Camp, and bestowed on him tlie 
Grand Crosses of the Legion of Honour and St. Louis. 

While* noting the general^ excessive passion for amassing 
wealth, we should not ^rget no man ever made a nobler use 
of wealth when he 4iad gained it. He was now a husband and 
a .father, created a count by his sovereign, and bent upon 
farming a •landed estate and foAuitng a family.* Yet, in 
spite of these usucAly somewhat denioralising projects, he evidently 
considered first the duties of a prosperous citizen to his mother- 
country. On the 1st March ^1822, he attended a meeting of 
the Chambrdy municipality, which he addressed in the following 
terms. • 

, If divine providence has deigned to crown with success the 
military career that 1 had embraced and which I Ipng 
' followed, it baa at the same time loaded me with the gpfts’ of 
fei^tane beyond, my feeble talents, my attempts, I may *even 
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say, my desires. Inheriting nothing from my fathers, owing all 
to God, I see my duty of recognition in seeking 40 assuage ,the 
sufferings of humanity. * * * Accordingly, I do not hesitate 
any longer to put in execution my long-formed projects for the ' 
foundation of establishments for the relief of the unfortuutate’ 
and for the advantage o^ our fellojv-townsmen. Trusting to 
your well-known public spirit, gentlemen, I flatter myself that 
we liiay succee4 in introducing many beneficial,, changes in the 
town whereby it paay become healthier, more agreeable to all, 
and at the same time more advantageous to those who, borne 
(kwn by infirmities, too often perish, after enduring long trouble, 
for want of timely aid.” * , . • 

The council voted a suitable address to General Count de 
Boigne” and gratefully accepted the offered liberality of which 
the details will be presently described. Nor* was the national 
goverment backward in making due acknowledgements, By 
order of the king, M. de Boigne’s bust was executed in marble 
for the public library, and he was made Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom and decorated with the order of SS. Maurict' 
and Lazarus. , ' 


Admiration falters and philosophy suspends her teachings 
before such a career.- Vigorous in mind and body, victoriouti in 
war, and prosperous in peace, grateful to the God in whom h.e 
trusted, honoured by his earthly sovereign, adored by his country¬ 
men, de Boigne lived to see the fruit of his labours,and a drbrthy 
heir growing np to carry them on,* Thus no circum^ance of 
success was wanting to show that it was possible, at least, for 
human wishes not to be vain. With the mens sana in coi'pore 
smo he joined all those other advantages for which the Roman 
satirist bids men not to pray. Or* rather, as it might be «more 
truly said, be gave proof that, with the mens sana in corpore 
sano, all the others might be attainable. To he prosper 9 us, how¬ 
ever, beyond ordinary hopes, was pot enough for him. lie lived 
to 1^ informed by his wondering fellow-citizens that, already in 
bis life-time, be bad ** foreseen all sobtows td offer to each a cure. 
The unhapny find in you support ,at every instant of thdr life. 
Age reposes on the side the sepulchre, and yontli. gains new 
wipgs <0 content its ardour with ; deriving from a strong, pious, 
skilful education the conservative principles of human society, 
while your example inspires the fire of the noblest *ent6rpriseB.** 
of the Town Council of Chamb4ry.) 

Ilk ihe ip^st of these good works, ^Id ^e and decay stole im- 
'|^rcf|it^ly upon the good old soldier. Tod, who visited him in, 
/thought him still vigorous. But a life of labour *ih wild 
-^p&tes must tell at last; and so, on Friday, the 25tb June 1$S0, 
4s Savoie recorded his*deatb on the previous hlo&dey, 
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and t^e consequent closing for two days of every sliop and place- 
of-b^siness in the city. The bells tolled without ceasing from 
evdi'y steeple, while the body lay in state in the cathedral, which 
*was also the parish-church of the deceased, watched by the '' com¬ 
pany of noble knights/* a Chambdry Rifle-corps. The funeral 
was followed by the roy^l staff, ^e town guard, the royal 
"academic society, the royal chamber of commerce and agricul¬ 
ture, the managei;^ of the hospitals, the magistrates, the hSads 
of wards and other notables, fifty of the departed ^eueraf s farmers, 
and a crowd of w'orkinen. To these must be added the long line 
of troops, with bands playing funeral marches, the clergy^ 
and the •poor. All but the military* were in black, and every 
man carried a. lighted flambeau. 

A few days later, ^the Academy offered a prize for the best 
account of the general’s life, and appointed his son, Comte Charles 
de Boigne, an honorary member of their body, receiving him 
with all possible*pomp and ceremony. And the municipality rais¬ 
ed two public fountains in his honour, thus giving him, even when 
(Had, the means of well-doing that he had cherished while living. 

lUe following is a list of jthe chief benefactions made by M. de 
Boigne to his native city. Extension of the Hotel-Dieu by ad- 
ditiohal wards for sick paupers. An almshouse for forty old persons 
of .either sex. Endowment of a raendicity-dep6t for one hundred 
pau|^rs.* An asylum for pauper lunatics. Supplementry hospital 
for per^os excluded from ordinary infirmaries by the peculiQirly 
contagious character of their ailments. An infirmary for sick 
travellers, of whatever race and creed. An exhibition for the plac¬ 
ing in life of four girls and four boys. A Capuchin Church. A 
foundation in the Royal College. ^Annuities to the Academic 
Society, the Rifle-Corps, and the fire-brigade. Sixty thousand 
francs for the repairs of the theatre. A new street and colonnade 
through Jil^e whole breadth of the town. The widening of two old 
streets and extending and beautifying the public Library and 
H6tei de-Ville. 

Such were the good* deeds ef this Italian, at a time when our 
English “ Nabobs ” were, for ^he most part, squandering their 
gains in every sort j^f public and privaH corruption. * 

M. tie Boigne was in person tall and handsome. The portrait 
prefixed to the Memoir shows a fine head and projecting brow. 

■ The eyes and*nose are large and., prominent, the shaven li{ls firm, 
though not too thin, the chin and lower jaw boldly, squared. 
According to bis comrade filajor Smith, he was a fair lAtin 
scholar, and able to read and write several modern languages^ 
includitt’gf English—with fluent ease. He kept up bis culture by 
constant attention to current literature; and his conversation 
was witty and graceful. The’ testimony of Col. PranckUo, an 
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iotelligeiifc British oflSoer and writer of those days,* is not less 
eulogistic. • ^ 

Such was the career of de Boigne, a man, if ever one there was,, 
to whom we may apply the vigorous lines written by DiTden, in 
his youth, upon Oliver Cromwell ^ 

His aehes in a peaceful uru'^ shall rest. 

His name, a great example, lives to show 
f»How strangely great ambitious may be blest 
Wjhen piety and courage jointly go. 

H. G. KEENE. 

at__ 


' Shah Alam, pp. 191 and following. 



Abt. iil—the house of ’OTHmIn. 

Part. —I. 

Tlie Fivoz Nama-i Tu,r1a. By Sadik ul Husaini Sharif. • Com¬ 
piled under the patrondge of Mirza Fir<5z Uusain Sahib, Agent 
to H. H. the Dowager Nawfib Begutn of the Carnatic, and j)ub- 
liahed for the* benefit of the Turkish Relief Fund:. 


T he book now before us, called the Fi'roz* Nama-i Turk,” or 
Book of Turkish Victories,” owes its origin to the ij^- 
terest which our Musalrnan fellow-subjects take in the unhappy 
war now raging between the Turks and the Russians. The 
work, as we afe informed in the preface, has been published by 
Mirzd Firdz Husain Sahib of Delhi, the Agent of Her Highness 
the Dowager Naw4b Begum of the Carnatic, relict of the last 
Nawab of th€f Carnatic who died in 1855. MirzA Firdz Husain's 
object in publishing the book has been a two-fold one : to supply 
^or the use of his co-religiouists a trustworthy history of the 
Oflioman Empire, a State^ in whoso well-being they take such a 
deep interest, yet of whose'past history they are entirely ignorant; 
and at^the same time to aid the Fund fur the Relief of the 
Turkish sick and wounded, and widows and orphans left desti- 
iuj^e by the war. The profits arising fr6m the sale of the work 
ar«*t9 be made over to the Fund. 

The compilev of the “ Book of Turkish Victories ” (the Urdu 
titled Ffrdz N£ma, contains an allusion to the name of the patron 
under whose auspices it has been issued), who informs us in the 
preface that his name is Sharif, has been employed by Mirza 
Firdi^ Husain to compile’the work from extracts made and trans¬ 
lated from various English histories of the Ottomans. The book 
is well got up and handsomely bound, and the type is clear and 
good, xts chief attraction and embellishment consists in thirty- 
three portraits of tlie Sultans**of the House of 'Othman, from their 
ancestor of that name| the founder of the nation, down to 'Abdul 
Hamid the Second, who may possibly be destined to end a line 
which has Jong survived the** epoch lof its prosperity and glory. • 
These portraits atre said* to be taken from originals in the picture 
gallery of llie Sultans at Constantinople, a gallery of the existence 
of which we imagine few people to be aware. 

. The pictures are engraved and coloured in a style far superior 
to most of the illustrationf which appear in vernacular works 
published iu this country. They appear to have been taken from 
photographs and to have been coloured by hand. The colouring 
setems to nave been done in India. Had a Turk coloured them, he 
y(ouM hardly .have made the mistake of giving Siiltan 'Alkul 
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Mftjfd a black fez cap, nor should we see the two last Suftans, 
Mur^ the Fifth and *A.bdul Hamid the Second, in scarlet uniform 
coats. ' * 

For the Indian Mnsalm^n, who believes that the Sultans of the *' 
bouse,of Othman represent at once the rightful successors of ihe 
long line of Roman Csesars and the lawful inheritors of the dig¬ 
nities and rights of the A.bbasside Khalifs, this series of portraits * 
must possess an absorbing interest. Here we^ have them all; 
warriors add voluptuaries j devotees and debauchees ; tyrants and 
fratricides, fallen 'victims tp the ambition or revenge of the rela- 
t^yes whom they had weakly spared, or the ferocity of the soldieiy 
whom they fondly pampered ; Salim the cruel and Salim the 
drunken ; Sulimin the lawgiver and Suliman the saint; 
Muhammad the conqueror, Ahmad the learned, Mur^d the terri¬ 
ble, Mahmdd the reformer ; men who proihoted the growth, 
accelerated the ruin, or vainly endeavoured to arrest the djecay, of 
the Ottoman Empire. • 

These pictures, for the most part, represent the Sultans sitting 
upon a square of carpet, with their legs tucked under them if 
orthodox Turkish fashion, looking like^those absurd toys whiclmnc 
sees in English toyshops—a rolling l>all for a body, with a head 
and arms attached to the upper part of it. , • ‘ 

The faces of the earlier Sultans betray the Tartar origin of 
their race j and countenance the assertion that the good*looks of 
the Turks of the present day are due to their intercourse 'with 
the 'Circassians and Georgians, and svith the captive women of 
Greece and the Eastern European nations, an admixture of lilood 
which has overcome ‘Hhe native ugliness of their Tartar 
ancestry.” The last three or four Sultans might be taken for 
Spaniards or Italians. • * , 

On the whole, the type of face in this hook partakes more of the 
animal than of the intellectual The Turkish legends say that 
Othman, the founder of the house, could like Ardisliir Miz Dast, 
(Artazerxes Longimanus) touch hS knees with his hands when 
he stood upright; but this pecuiianty (foas not appear in the 
picture of him here given, 

His son Orkhdn and sevezal of hfs successors wear a high sugar- 
loaf with a turban twisted round its* base f probably the re- 
cap of the" corps of Janissaries of which Orkh&n was 
4hel^uder. • 

, headdress of Muhammad the Second, the conqueror of Cou- 
resembles the Affghan tiirban worn by many of our 
i?^|ye troeps. His grandson, Saltan Selim the Ferocious, the 
'^nqueror of Syria and Egypt, is the first who wears %a imperial* 
||iVlj»ii.--a lofty cyHodrioal headdress with pinnacles at the .top 
Ipirped with t^ls and aigrettes. Whether the assumption 
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this fiara was due to the conquest of the Imperial’ throne of the 
Caesars, or to th^ claim of Selim to succeed to the Khalifat of 
Iskim on gaining possession of the holy, cities, we do not know. 
•This picture is one of the most striking in the book. The cruel 
expression of the handsome features of Selim is not concealed by 
a beard, as in the case of all the other Sultans, for he was the 

• only one of his family who, fn defiance bf the customs and traditions 

of his subjects, used the razor. A small moustache is the 4only 
manly adornment of his face. •" • 

He is dressed in a rich robe lined with ermfbe; he holds one 
arm akimbo, while the other supports upon his shoulder the mace 
which was his constant companion. Furred and ermined rob^ 
frequently appear in these pictures : a pelisse braided in the Hussar 
fashion is another favourite costume. Selim’s son, Sulimau the 
Magnificent, whom*the Turks called sdhib-qirdn^ or lord of the 
age, do^s not, by his appearance, bear out this splendid appellation. 
*He id represented as an aged man with a long white beard, a 
circumstance which makes us suspect that these portraits were 
(|ot taken from life, but wore painted in later times, when the 
painter knew that Suliman had died a very old man at the siege 
of Sigeth. 

’ Mura^ the Fourth, by his debonair look, belies his repu¬ 
tation as “ the most bloody of tbo Ottoman Sultans.” 
Muhammad the Fourth, the unlucky jiftince in whose reign 
the? Turkish boundaries began to recede, wears a flat-topped 
cap with a * turban twisted round it, and the succewing 
Sultans wear the same. The Imperial turban only re-appears once 
upon the head of Ahmad the Third. Sultan Mustafa the Third, the 
last Sultan who ever led an army in the field, and unluckily for 
himsqlf encountered Prince ’Kngene, is the only one who is repre- 
sentea in a chair. He is sitting in an ivory arm chair, liis legs 
hanging down in the European fashion. After him, all the Sultans 
are repreiented standing, and the portraits are half length ; the 
fashion of the headdress changes again to a huge globular turban, 
with a tall upright plume standing up in front, like the hackle 
feather of an old fashioned shako. There is a curious ornament 
on 'the breast of the cloaks, looking lilig the representations of the 
breastplate’ of puecious • stones wornby the Jewish Higb Priests. 
Sultan Mustafa the Fourth wears a cap which looks more like the 
broad-topped shako introduced, about the time of his accession, 
into the German armies than any thing else; the stiff upright 
plume is stuck in front of ^t, and a turban is wrapped round its 
base. MabmM the Second, the Janissary slayer, is the iMt Sultan 

• who appears in the old Turkish dress; he is represented in tUe act 
of drawing his sword. , Sultan Abdul Majlfl^ is dressed itf a cloak 
aqfl a fes cap \ find the last thr^e Sultans aie in European tmiforms. 
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Wa wish that we could bestow as much praise on the literary, as 
on the pictorial, execution of the book. For a work like this there 
was abundant room. The Musnlmdns of India take, for the most 
part, a keen interest in foreign politics, in the study of history which 
enables them to comprehend them, and, to some extent also, in the 
kindred science of geography. In ,this respect they form a 
marked contrast to the Hindus, whose tastes lie entirely in the 
direction of what are called the exact scienc/?s. Nor can we 
wonder af the'Hindu’s indifference to history: his history has 
been made for Him by others. Indian history is the history 
Pathan and Mughal dynasties, of Portuguese and Dutch 
adventurers, of Persian and Affghan invaders, of French and 
English intruders. And India is all the world to him. For the 
nations who dwell outside India he cares ahsdlutely nothing. 
Between him and them there is such a great guff fixed that he takes 
no interest in hearing of them or of their doings; no more than 
Mr. Lowe feels in reading about the wars and Alliances of the 
old Grecian Republics. To the Musalradn, Islam is the world. 
The limits of Islam have been hitherto the limits of such historical 
and geographical knowledge as he i^iay have acquired, but*’his 
contact with the English, and his studies of the Vernacular Press 
have introduced him to a new and larger- world. He learns with 
astonishment that there are mighty nations, such as the Prussians 
and Austrians, whose 'monarchs can put lakhs of soldifers jnto 
the field, and who rival in wealth and power the Queeii of 
England, or the Emperor of Russia. Yet he never heard of 
them before. His curiosity is excited and ho seeks with ai^idity 
for fuller information about the, to him hitherto unknown, world 
of which he has only just obtained a partial glimpse. 

This curiosity is no doubt due to tl>e’stimulus of foreign informa¬ 
tion and education. For it is only the isolation of Islam that is 
to blame for Musalman ignorance. As Islam was all the world to 
the Musalman, or at least all the world that was worth taking into 
consideration, the doings of the iuHclels wl^o'dragged on a wretch¬ 
ed existence on the remote confines of the iKibitable globe were 
hardly worthy of much notice. A ^European who takes lip. a 
Musalman historical work ^the titde of the Crusades,Jls astonisHed 
tip ffod^that the Crusades, which fill so large a pdl'tion of European 
l:^tt>ry, are scarcely noticed in it. The rivalry of Amfr Kamil and 
^mir Khair ud Dio for the throne of Syria is narrated in detail, 
liM Just a casual allusicn to the fact that they were occasionally 

against the, “Fera’ina-i Farang, or 
Fharoabs.’^ In the whole field of Persian literature, 
Ihb, ulKuslpns to European nations could be reckoned on one’s 
and Persian is the language through which the f^usalm^ns 
1%^ derive iheit information.. All their hiataiioal works ar^s 
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in F^sian or Arabic, and the latter language is lijltle studied or 
kno^n in this country, 

As Islam is all the world to a Musalman, sq the. Koran may be 
*said to be his whole library. The only ideas he has of the history 
of 4he races who dwelt in this planet during the four or five 
thousand years which are pomputed to have elapsed before the 
* mission of Muhammad, are drawn from the mythical histories 
of Joseph and Da^id and Suliman, and Alexander, ^in his revealed 
book. As there is no attempt at chronology in* the Koran, he 
makes no attempt at it either, and nev^r knows* whether Joseph 
or Moses came first, whether Hazrat Is^ (the Lord Jesus) live^ 
before ^Nebuchadnezzar, or after him, ^d whether Alexander the 
Great and Nimrod and Pharoah were contemporaries, or not. His 
only authentic History begins with the life of his prophet. At 
that time, the Roman Empire was the paramount power in the 
world.^ .The seat of government was at Constantinople. Asia 
"Minor* and Sylia, the countries best known to the Arabs, were 
Roman provinces. To these countries, then, the Arabs gave the 
flame of Rdm (Rome), and their inhabitants they called Rumiya 
(Rofhans), and to this day w;th all Islam the Turkish empire is 
Rfim, and tlie Ottoman Turks are Rumiya. It is only in India, 
where the Musalmans derive much of their information from 
English sources, that the word Turkish is applied to their governi- 
me^t afid their nation. As time went on, the Seljfikian Turks 
eflFeefed a lodging in the east of Asia Minor. The kingdom which 
they founded tliere was called Musalm&n Rfim ; and its locality 
is still marked by the name, of the city of Arz ar Rfim, or ** the 
^ land of Rome.” The Christian Kaisars still held their court at 
the imperial city of Constantinople, while the Seljfikian Sultans 
carried on a perpetual hol}^ war against their eastern frontier 
lands. The history of these Sultans of Rfim is well known 
to the Persians, and one of them, Kizil Arslan (the Red lion), 
familiar to readers of Tasso under the name of Solimaa, is 
a favourite hero of l^stern * story. To them succeeded the 
Ottomans, who soon* extended their sway over all the territories 
of the decaying Byzantine empire and fixed their capital in the 
city of Coni^tantine. Rfim, ftom a 42hr]stian empire, became a 
MusalmHn one, bu9 it was still the same* Roman empire, and the 
Sultans of the Ottomans were become, by right of conquest, the 
heirs to the* throne and title of the Kaisara We thus see that 
Rfim, to a Musalmdn, means a country and an empire. Of the 
city of Rome and of the Republic of Rome he has never dr^med. 

It would be a sad shock to his monarchical ideas to hear 
\hat the great empire of Rfim was ever a republia Shah 
Filikfis (King Philip) and* his son Iskandar (Alexander) the 
Qfeat were, as. all know, kings of Rfim. dreece, known to 
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Mnsalm^ns as Yun^n Zamia (Ionian land), never had any. separate 
political existence for them, but is only known to them as one 
of the Eoman provinces. Only of late have the Indian Mako- 
medans learded, from Englisk sources, that there is another 
Rome, and the cify they now call Edm-i-atiq or Rdqi-i- 

qadim—old Rome. In a Persian work called the Jdma’ut 
TavxiHMit or ' Compendiiirn of History,” published in India a 
few cyears ago^ old Rome is described as a country lying to the 
west of thb Ottoman empire, the capital of wliich is the city 
« Itali&n”! 

Mext to the Koran, the great historical authorities among 
i^rsian-speaking nations, are the epic poems of Firdusi and 
Nizami, which relate the ancient histories of Persia and the fabled 
exploits of Alexander the Great. None of these poems are of 
an earlier date than the tenth century * of our'era, and in them 
it is. impossible to distinguish how much is tradition apd how 
much pure fiction. No doubt, a great deal of* the so-called 
historical matter is due to the invention of the poet. The 
fabrication of history is not uncommon among Oriental writer? j 
to supply the deficiencies caused ^ their own ignorance and 
these literary frauds are perpetratedT with the calm conviction 
that the universal ignorance ou the subject will prevent their’ 
discovery. Of such a nature is the history of the Aslikaniau 
dynastiesi invented to *fill up the gap occuring in Persian*history, 
between the death of Alexander the Great and the resurrection 
of Persia under the Sassanian king^s. Another "is the Turkish 
history of king Pfizantirn.” 

The Turkish writers have invented a fabulous history for pre- 
Islamitish times for the country of their adoption, in which a few 
grains of truth, derived from tradition or hearsay, probably ^ from 
conversation with the conquered Greeks, are mixed up with bushels 
of falsehood. The Turks knew that the ancient name of Con- 
Btautiuople was Byzantium, which, after their fashion of mutilating 
Greek names, became in tiieir tongub Pd^anta." Now, they knew 
that the name Kiistuntuniya (Constantinople) was derived from 
ite monarch Kustuutfn. Pdzauta rniist needs have had a royal 
founder toQ» and his uame£',U8t have been Pdzantln. . Hence we 
have the history of king Pl\zautio< son ofi Zaak<J ibn- iMddiyan the 
Amalekite, who. reigned at Constantinople 400 years before 
the Great Solomon, the son of David, was, according 
these veracious chroniclers, the first to build a city on that site, 
itidd^kh^n Nasr (Nebuchadnezzar) also reigned there. But we 
^ve imt space to follow them further through their amusifig 
.''I^aries4 1 ■' .. 

poem of the Sikandar, or Iskandar, Nama is re- 
for its mention of the, Russians, for. it is this well- 

» 'I'l \ fk e T ^ 
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knov^'poem that has made the Bussian name so famous in the 
East, more than^11 the arts or arms of the successors of Peter the 
Gieat. 

• In the tenth century, the pagans of Russia became formidable to 
the nations of the south. They warred against the Bulgarians and 
against the Greek empire, and a fleet and army of Russians de- 

• scended the Volga and barreled the northern shores of Persia along 
the Caspian, and carried off immense booty and thousands of 
Musalman captives. At that time, along the westefh shares of the 
Caspian, dwelt the Avars or Khazars, whose niftne, though their 
nation was swept into oblivion by the (lesolating hordes of Jengiz 
Khan and his successors, still survives in the appellation Ba]w ul 
Khazardn or Sea of the Khazars,” given by the Persians to the 
Caspian Sea, lUie Khan of this nation was still a heathen, but 
a great number of* his subjects had been converted to Islam. 
These attacked the Russian pirates on their return up the Volga 
•and rescued the captives and the booty. This incursion has been 
placed by Nizami in the time of Alexander the Great, who pursues 
<^ie Russian invadei-s into their own country and subdues them 
afte*seven severe battles. The whole story is a fiction, yet it has 
given the Musalman world ah idea of the might and valour of the 
'natmn which could fight seven pitched battles with Alexander 

the Great, which the events of the present time are not likely to 
contradict It is not our purpose here to examine further into the 
woiSdecful Sikandar myth, suffice to say that Alexander is described 
as a prophet, servant of true God, and an incarnation of every 
humasn virtue, and that the Muhammedan writers, rather than 
confess that they are in the wrong as to the character of their hero, 
have discovered that there were two Alexanders the Great, who 
conquered the world at difl'grent times—Iskandar ar Rfim and 
Iskau*dar Dhdl Karnain, or the two-horned,” the last of whom is 
the one alluded to in the Koran. 

These •books of romance and the Koran are the only warrant 
which the Musalman wgrld haS for pre-Islamite history. For the 
internal history of all^the Islamltish nations, he has ample warrant, 
for copious histories, in Arabib, Persian and Turkish, are extant and 
cutrent, which bring the history of thi^luhammedan jvorld down 
to a receht* datei However, they are accessible to the Indian 
Musalmdns only through the Persian language ; and it ‘(happens 
that Persian Jiiistories of the Ottoman Turks are either not extant 
or are at least not current in Lidia. It is most probable, consider¬ 
ing the antipathy which has always existed between the two nations, 
and the decaying state of Persian literature for some time past, 

• that such histories do not exist. 

In the i^resent day several efforts have been made to revive the 
st^dy of history, jn the Persian ,and UrdA languages, and to^make 
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the Btudeu tn of the East sharers in the benefits which a true 
knowledge and a right understanding of the principles of history bos 
conferred on their brethren of the West. The most notable 
attempt in this direction is the present compilation of the NdsiJeh ut 
Tawdrilck, or Abrogator of (previous) Histories,” now Wing 
earned on at Tehran under,the auspices of His Mnjesty the Shah 
of Persia. The book is a universal history from the creation 
of tiie world, „and is intended to l)e brought, down to the pre¬ 
sent time! For^this purpose translations have been made of the 
most approved histories in European languages, and these are 
(foliated with Oriental woiks when such exist. The style is clear and 
elegant, and the wilful ol/fecutitits and intricacies of style, which 
Persian auth ors aie wont to indulge in, to display their own 
skill and learn ing, to the bewilderment and detriment of their 
readers, are carefully avoided. The book, when completed, will be 
unique in Oriental liteiature, and will bo a worthy monument 
of its royal patron. At present, the fourth vblume only ha's 
been concluded, bringing the history down to the death of 0th- 
man, the fourth khalif. But the last volume of the work, treating 
of the reign of the present Shah l^s also been publisheiJ,'' the 
impatience of royalty not choosing to wait until it appeared in 
due course. It is, indeed, to be feared that the whole v^ork. may 
never see the light the death of tho Shah might at any time 
ioteiTupt it, and the* compiler, whom it would not be easy to 
replace, must now be a very old man. Unfortunately, tbe Uitter 
seefarian spirit of the Shiahs has not< been able, in the history of 
the first four khalifs, to refrain from flinging unworthy imputa¬ 
tions against those truly great men to whom so much of the 
past greatness of Islam is due. Anotlier modern Persian history, 
which we cannot refrain from noticing here, though its qouteuts 
are foreign to our subject, is the TdrUck-i Malkam* a trauslatiou 
of Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia. This work, we are proud 
to say, Was published under the auspices of the British Qovern- 
ment at the instance, we believe, of Sir Frederic Goldsmith. 
Its translator is Mirzi Hairat, the professor of Arabic and 
Persian at the Elphinstone College *in Bombay, probably the best 
scholar in those languf^3S nonliving; and the translation is 
wortljy of him and of itie distinguished aut^ior "who has pro¬ 
duced the best history of Persia in the English language. The 
work is especially valuable to students of the Pernaa language, 
as, being written in the style now current in that country, instead 
of the turgid and bombastic platitpdes in vogue with our Indo- 
’ Persian jmlbors. 

* Nidkam. A Perwan transla- by Mirsa Muhammad * Ali Eashkn ■ 

Bit* John Malcolm*! History of Snirazi, Bookseller in Bombuy, 
by Mirza Hairat. Published* 
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The author of the J&ma ut Tatodr&ck, or " Compendinm of 
Histpry, ” k Petaiau work pablislied in India, devotes only one 
j)a§e of his book to an Account of Bdm/' After giving us some 
surprising, and to us hitherto unknown, facta in Homan history, 
he 4ells us that to the dynasty of the Christian Cassars, suc- 
^ceeded the Seljukian Sultans, and t 9 the Seljukians the Otto* 
mans. And he gives a list of the Ottoman Sultans down to 
Muhammad the Fpurtb, after which he candidly admits that he 
knows no more, and he makes no attempt to give the liistory of 
any of them. • 

The TaHkh-i Raisaf-i R&m ,History of the Caesars of Home, • 
is another Persian work published in Bhopdl some fifteen years 
ago. It is a short account of the Ottoman Empire, well written 
and truthful. The E^uthor has evidently drawn his materials from 
oriental sources of information, as the names of European places 
and nations are written in the Turkish fashion ; as Namsa for 
Germany, Folonia for Poland, Maskfib (Moscow) for Russia. The 
book is a very brief one, less than two pages on the average being 
allotted to the reign of each Sultan. The history is brought 
down to the accession of Abdul Azfz Rh£n. 

. We are not aware of the existence of any former work in the 
Urdfi language on the history of the Ottoman Turks, 

.The Akwamvi Musdlik fi ma^rifat-i J^hwaZul Mwm&likoi 
Sayuid Khair ud Din, minister of the Regency of Tunis, translated 
into*ijfdti under the patronage of our Indian Msecenas, Sayyld 
Moha\pmad Hasan Sahib, *Wazfr of the Patiala State, contains 
only a list of the names of the Sultans of the House of Othman 
widi the dates of their accession, and a sketch of the reasons of 
Sultlin Mahmfid for introducing the European system of adminis- 
tratioir known to the Turks dud Western Muhammedan peoples 
by the generic name of Tauzi'm&t. The writer of the Firdz 
Ndma<i '^rk had therefore, to use a metaphor common to both 
East and west, a clear field beiSpre him. 

Gar sar>i>daAra dari, bid; in gdi 0 in maiden. 

• 

His history is written on ^hat we may call the European, in 
contradistinction to the Asiatic^plan ; ^lat is, the bpokjls intended 
really to fulEl its aavowed mission, an^the history is not a mere 
peg on which to hang the elegant conceits, intricacies of stylb, and 
recondite allusions which beguile the leisure hours of men of letters 
in the East, But we do not think the author has done justice 
m his subject; though we imagine that lack of ability has more 
tc do with his shortcomings lhan neglect of opportunity. In £^t 
the book is just such a one as we should etpect wbuld be^com^ 
piled by dn Indian Munshi of superior cleverness and drdihary 
attaini^ents, with, ample materials, a Bli|ht knowledge of ^glisb, 
anH' a slighter acqutainance with the eletikents m history^ahd 
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geography. The history consists of a somewhat monotonous record 
of the wars and campaigns undertaken by the PttonlUns, stuffed 
full of unintelligible words and foreign names of which no expla¬ 
nation is attempted, varied by scraps of fine writing {musaja)' 
and stanzas of the usual calibre, in the Birthday Ode style of 
poetry, from the author’s pen. 

Of the Sultans themselves, in whom the interest of the book 
centres, we are told very little. Indeed, the writer’s treatment of 
them 'remind^!* us only of those ingenious children’s picture-books 
where the identity of the hero is assured by representing his full 
face on the last page of the book only ; the previous pages 
%eing all perforated where^his head should be, to allow the single 
visage at the end of the book to appear. The dates of the 
accessions and deaths of the Sultans are given, and we are informed 
in melodious rhyming prose, like that of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Alrdy, that this monarch was unequalled in the arts of peace, and 
unrivalled in the science of war; that he outshone Naushirv^n in 
justice and surpassed Hatim in liberality. In short, every successive 
Sultan is plastered with the fulsome adulation which makes orient 
tal sovereigns the most pitiable of niortais ; even to the length 
of apostrophising the moon-like faces, rosy cheeks, and musky 
tresses of the warrior-kings of the House of Othmau. The 
greatest and the meanest, the best and the worst, of the descend¬ 
ants of Othman are** undistinguisbable here, except for ^the 
inference which the reader may draw from the i^perfect^ record 
of their actions. 

Similarly, throughout the book, no mention is made of the "polity 
of the Ottoman empire, of the nature of the Governinenf, or of 
the changes which took place in it from time to time. Nothing 
is said of the organization of the army, on which the .whole 
fabric of Ottoman power rested, and no clear idea is given 
of the periods of the growth, culmination, revival and 
decay of the empire. The struggles of the later Sultans with 
the Janissaries are related, but there is no^ a word to show any 
Q&ttBe for them. One might believq that •the soldiery deposed 
Sultan Selim out of pure wantonness, and that Sultan Mahinfid 
masaEUcred his best troops of sheer mischief. Th^ .author has 
also hgen evidently unable to discriminate between great occur- 
and small ones. The battles of Zentaandof Belgiade are 
di^issed In a lew lines^ while the account of nhe siege of 

pages. One might be disposed to attribute 
^ to tne Turks, but for the result of the siege 

In some plae^ there^ 
1^ mfpresBio veri in favour of .the heroes** 
is pernaps excusable on the score that a 
^iip^stration of this mots of the campaigns and battles of .ihe 
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Turks, from the reign of Muhammad the Fourth, downwards, 
musU have led lo a change in the title of the work which 
^ould then have failed to indicate the name of the author's 
patron. For instance, in quoting the despatch of Sultan Mustafa 
the Third to his va,zh\ given in Professor Creasy's work, “ If tfcy 
Jife is dear to thee, thou wilt rally thy beaten horsemen, and 
fly to the succour of Silistria," the word “ beaten” is omitted. 
The result of the* Battle of Navarino is not given.** Oyr author 
states that there was such a battle, and then discreetly adds that 
“ after the battle Ibrahim Pasha went away to Egypt.” This is 
an euphuistic way of getting over the tqtal destruction or capture • 
of the Tufkish and Egyptian fleets and the capitulation of their 
land army. The jast chapters of the book are devoted to a de¬ 
scription of the present war in the East and of the causes which 
led to it. Sultan 'Abdul Aziz Khan is extolled, even above the 
tiie rest Of his rt^ce, as the best of men and monarchs, and we are 
informed that he was the husband of one wife ; but this did 
njjjt surprise us, as we had previously read that Ibrahim, the most 
vicioqs and depraved of all the Sultans, was a bright lamp 
of the Palace of Dominion,” jfs well as other nice things. The 
deposition of the unfortunate 'Abdul Aziz is attributed to the 
discontent caused by the peculations of his ministers, who failed 
to be kept in check even by his superhuman virtues. The details 
of thj .p|esent war, again fortunately for the title of the book, only 
come down to Hhe last Russian unsuccesful assault on Plevna. 
These .details are apparently taken from the war telgrams 
published in the vernacular newspapers. One cannot avoid the 
reflection, in reading these accounts, how entirely deflcient are the 
descendants of the Persian and Mughal conquerors of India in 
military genius. The only idea which a native of India seems 
to have of soldiership is the whii-ling about of a sword in a dement¬ 
ed manner* He is blissfully ignorant of the fact that an indiffer¬ 
ent European fencer wquld in • a few seconds without fail for 
ever remove the sword-whirler from the scene of his grotesque 
labours. Of the object of dfill, of strategy and tactics, or even 
that-there are such arts, he has not^he slightest egneeption. 
We have seefl an .educated native eclogue Colonel Hamley’s 

Operations of War,” as “a work on military engineering.”-•Per¬ 
haps we should particularise the people of Southern India: in 
the North, the Maharajah Sindia is certainly a shining exception 
to the general rule; and there may be others with whose names 
we are unacquainted. But tbe*UrdtL* language itself strangely he- 
lies its q^me and bears testimony to the unwarlike chaii^r 

— ^ - - * - --. ' -. .II .. . . - . . . , 

V tWv, Ttirkish fpr Camp.” campa of the Mughal and Pathka in- 
The* language, a mHcture of Persian • vaders of Hiuduitan. * 

.and Hinui, was first ‘spoken in the « 
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of the race to whom it belongs. It has no recognised military 
ztomenclatare. Such words as Batefie'' (a battery), or ** A^sh- 
k&ri (fire business) to express Infantry or Artillery fire), &re 
either borrowed direct from the English, as in the first instance,* 
or, as in the second, invented by munshis who have been driven 
to coin them under ‘the stress of necessity in assisting English 
officers to translate into Urdd, for the ulterior benefit of an ex- * 
amfnation coqiimittee, the despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
or some similar work. The Turks and Persians have a regular 
vocabulary of military terms, and new terms have been invent¬ 
ed, and old ones altered, to suit the conditions of modern war¬ 
fare ; while the Arabic worQs, common to all Musalman languages, 
are used with a precise and definite signification : as Kaahf 
for reconnoissance, Muhdriba for battle, Hufum for chargp, 
Ohalba for assault. But in Urdfi all these words are used in- 
discrimiaatoiy, without any specific meaning being applied to, them.^ 
Thus, the military operations with which the book*is filled, would 
task a cleverer and better'inforined writer than our author to 
give a clear and intelligible account of them. * 

The author, however, makes up foi* his want of military ktiow- 
ledge, and keeps the interest of his readers from flagging, by. 
.the use of what Mrs. Maiaprop called a nice derangement of 
epitaphs ; ” the Russi|ins and Servians being cowards, hyenas, 
valtures, &c., and the Turks lions, falcons, heroes, and ‘the ^ike. 

TJiere are some errors in the book, which evidently arile'ffiom 
a misconception or mistranslation of English terms occurring in the 
author’s authorities, and which go conclusively to prove tfiat ** a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing."’ 

The Emperor of the Greeks ” is literally translated Shdhi^ 
fMfri Yundn, a'^term which conveyii no idea at all to the Musal- 
lEUf o mind. It should have been tmnslated Kaiaar-i Mdm and 
would then have been understood immediately. The word Shdhin- 
ahdki usually adopted by Urdfi writers, is not a faithful, or a good 
equivalent mr the title of ** Emperor." <rhe Latin Imperator, 
,wh^]h been adopted into their,respective languages by the 
Turl0 and Persians, is more faithful and more suitable. One 
surely enou^ in thi world, and the title is looked 
cin itt dlslam as;an especial prerogative of the dncient kingdom of 

is'of the empire of Bfim. The English word 
meaning, simply a ruler, or a title of nobility,^is translated * 
^ pur anthor as Shahzdda, or king’s son. Prince Eugene 
Eugene; tbo Prince^of Yalachia is the king’s son 
tia;; where there never was a king, and so on. would^ 

kSe been a proper equiyaient liere. The proper form df'Bultan 
ti^’s nsmie M not as it is s^lt &re. Some of »the 

censickiahle iogennity, as in Mie name of 
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PasbVi tbe renegade captain who s^ved the Algerine* squadron from 
the,havoo of Lepanto^ and afterwards became High Admiral of the 
Turkish Fleet. In consequence of his valour, the Sultan gave him 

* tbe title of Kilij Ali, or “ Ali of the sword/* Eilij being the Turkish 
foreword. Under the corrupted form Eirich, it is used in the north 

'of India and- is perhaps ^he origin of the Malayan Kria* Our 

* author, however, knowing Ali to be a sailor, has made an unlucky 
shot at bis name ^nd has transliterated it into Ehaljj Ali, or Ali 
of the Gulf." He is equally unfortunate with the name*of another 
famous renegade, the Italian Cicala. .The Turirs, following the 
Italian pronunciation, write his name Chagh^la, but our authq^: 
has transliterated his name, according to tbe English spelling, 
SikAlfi. By-the-bye, he never takes the trouble to mention that 
these two famous Turkish commanders were European renegades. 
Turkish names are invariably spelt wrong. One most amusing in- 
,6tancq' we must notice. Our author has come across the word 
Haznad&r B^h! in some English work, probably in Creasy’s history. 
The word is obviously a mis-spelling for Ehazinad&r Bashi, chief 
treasurer. But our author fails to see this, and gives us, in 
a fdbtnote, the informatioi^ that Haznadar is the Turkish for 
.Ehaziuadfir. 

The word Janissary is another instance of perverted ingenuity. 
1^ is Yangichari in Turkish (pronounced Yj^ni'chari), derived from 
tlie^urkish words Yangi new, and ehari soldier. The word having 
coniTe tb the I^stern nations through the Germans, who use J to 
express the sound of F, h^Bs assumed its present form in En^ish. 
But the author transliterates it Jan uis&ri, the Persian word for 
life-devoted, one who lays down his life for another. These 
Janissaries are evidently a sad trouble tu him. He cannot make out 
for his life who or what they*were. In one place he explains that 
they were the bid! gi4d (bodyguard) of the Sultans, having 
probably in his mind’s eye the bodyguard of His Grace the 
GoverDor*of Madras. Again, Jie talks wildly about the nation of 
the Janissaries, and thercombats between those infidels and the 
Turks. Why any description of troops should have a particular 
name, why there should be ai^ particular descriptions of troops 
at all,!i8 a mystery to the Indian inindli^ The term “Niz4m,” 
throughout tbe rdst of tlie Mu^lmAn world to denote **|oldiers 
drilled and equipped in the modem European fashion,” is only 
unknown in*India. Our author must ^ve felt relieved when he 
gave a parting aalvo of abuse'to the Janissaries, as enemies of the 
Turks.in the reign of Sultan MahmAd tbe Second. His siting 
.point, however, is geography. His nomeuclalure hereJs^mi^tely 
' bewildering iu its richness and variety, not to speal^ ot Hie 
heightening of the interest of the narrative, caused hv such ip- 
oidpAtS; as the sacoessive conquests of the i^untri^ of Mores^ ana 
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Peloponnesus the Turks, The exploits of King Fuzautfn pale 
before such various triumphs. We do not find fault with our 
author for any transliteration of English geographical names: 
the names of the same countries and places are commonly spelt 
and pronounced differently by all the nations of Europe. We 
need only instance the Germans, who,are Teutsch or Deutsch in 
their ovtn language, Allemands in French, Tedeschi in Italian, 
Nientce in^ Sql 4 ).vouian. lu IsMm, owing to the fact that all the 
learning is contained and centred in the one Arabic language, 
which has imposed its alphabet and its study on all converted 
nations, these discrepancies seldom appear, and it is rare to find 
a proper name spelt differenltly in two different countries of the 
Iskra, like the word Mogul which is spelt Mughal in India and 
Maghfil in Persia. But, uow-a-days, tlie Urdd language derives its 
inspiration not from Arabic, but from English. The Turks have a 
geographicaP'logbat” of their own, with names for all the countries 
and cities of Europe, previously unknown to Arabic geographers. 
In Turkish, England is Ingil-term ; London is Landara (Loudres) j 
Germany is Namsa from the Sclavonic; Poland is Pdoniaf 
Hungary is Majar, or Majm'iatan (Magyar land), &c. Long names, 
like Adrianople and Philipoppolis, are for couvenience sake short¬ 
ened into Adra'iia and Filiba. These names are, however, quiteun- 
known in India. The IndianM usalniuu derives all his knowledge of 
geography from the English, and all geographical names he traodi- 
terat^ direct from English books. One diffcrenco may^be remarked; 
the Turks in transliterating words from fhc languages of Greece and 
Europe, always use Qdf and Qhaiu to represent the letters K* and 
G, while the Indians invariably represent these letters by K&fwixA 
Okf, Thus the Turks write Balghdd for Belgrade and Qdjrfu 
for Corfu. They have changed Walachia, or Valachia, into HCdk 
which is their attempt at catching the pronunciation. They 
did not trouble themselves to learn the name of Moldavia, but 
gave it the nmxQ oi*Ak.Ijidh,ox WJiite Valachia Finding that 
this bred confusion, they changed its natuo to BoghdAn, the 
name of thA ruling HospodAr at the time.* The Danube they 
called Tona, from the German Dopau. Bulgaria they called 
Balghd/r. Early Arabic gejllgfaphers place .the land of BalghAr, 
■ome'wbere in Central Asia, tlie' early seat of the Bulgarian 
natioit before it migrated westward. Servia is Barb, Bosnia 
BoBnOi and Herzegovina, with the usual passion fur abbreviation, is 

One of the most curious instances of their corruption 
nf 'Gimek words is the name they hate given to Constantinople ; ' 
fortnod of the two syllables Btan and Fol from the 

. . . . . . .1. ....I ■ I I . I. . ail II. II . I ... .11 I . 

have uaedK always lo ro- the awkward appearance caused by 
fdNmttt'* the sound of Q&f df to avoid the* use of ikt letter.Q in Uooiamaing* 
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worA Constantinopoiis. Like the natives of India, the Turks are 
unable to pronounce two consonants together at the beginning 
ofra word without putting a vowel before them. They call Scutari, 

• lakAdara, Some writers derive the name Istambol from the Greek 
wojds ^^cis tin polin/' ** to the city,”* but we think the first the 
most natural derivation. Tlie Turks frequently alter the name 

* to Islambol, or the City of Islam. 

Aya Sofia represents their pronunciation of Ha^ Sophia, Saint 
Sophia. The catuedral, which was turned into a mos(fue on the 
conquest of the city by the Islamites, still goes Sy the name of its 
Christian patron saint. These names, whether Greek, or Turkish 
imitatione of it, are all Greek to the* Indian scholar. We have 
seen a copy of the Jahdn KushdUi Nddiri of Mirza Mahdi Khan, 
printed at Bombay, in which the words “Mulk-i Karim,” ‘*the 
country of Crimea, ’’ have been altered by tlie ignorant transcriber to 
“ MulW Kadim,” “ the old country. ” Wherever they occur, our 
'author has perfbrce stuck to English pronunciation and orthography. 
In so doing, the distinctive meaning of the word has sometimes 
been lost, as where A kisdr is written for Ak-Hisar (the white castle) 
nnd^Fangisdr for Yaogi-t(jisar (new castle). This last must be 
partly due to a printer's error, as also FangukahrihrYnxigi Sbahr 
(new towu)j S'^d Fazira for Jazira ; Kaisavia would be the proper 
equivalent for Cmsarea, not’ Sesdria. The yurks and Arabs call 
the. Black Sea Kard Denis and Bahr-i Aswad, and we are sure 
that h<9 Musaltij^^u reader would recognise it under the designation 
of Behr-d TJksain (Euxine).* And A/isr, city, entitled by the 
At&hi, to distinguish it from all other cities, Misr al K4hira (the 
victorious city) may have had its proud title miscalled Cairo by 
foreigners, but that is no reason why a writer using the Arabic 
alphabet should write it down Khairo, While we are on the 
subject of geography, we may observe that our author gravely 
narrates the fact of the Sublime Porte remonstrating with the 
Venetians* for having permitte|l the Russian Fleet to pass from the 
Baltic into the AdriaticMbut quite misses the joke, and is apparently 
as innocent of the abimrdity gf the request as were the ministers 
of Sultan Mustafa themselves. 

Turkish history is scarcely mdre familiar to Englishtnen than it 
is to the MusalmfiD'h of InHia. The voluminous histories of.KnoIles 
and Cautemir are almost out of print and rarely to be met with. 
Professor Crehsy's history is the only complete modern work on 
the subject that we are aware of, and its value is lesscued 
by the fact that.it was written during the fume of ihe Crime|m 
yrar and under the infiuence of the strong partisan leisling 
evoked by it: when the dream of a free and progr^sive Turkey 
in the future possessed men's minds. Its prophedes of a weaken¬ 
ed--.and decaying Russia confronted by a reneveted and vigtmus 
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Ottotnan Empire, read strangely by the light of present 
events. In those days, as in these, there were lAany to exclaim 
trittinph$ntiy thht “ the gigantic windbag of Bassian power had , 
collapsed at the first piick of a Turkish bayonet,” and to point the 
contrast between the despotic ukases of the Ozar and the goody- 
goody style of the Khatt-l Humfiyuns, Khatt-i Sharifs, Irfidas, 
&G., which were issued from the Imperial Cabinet of Constanti* 
nopfe as freely as its paper money. To all this there is but one 
answer-—" By their fruits ye shall know them.” The Russians are 
working out their destinythe Turks are fighting against their 
fete, llie story of their future may be read clearly enough by 
the lighi of their past history. *' 

The Ottoman Turks are one of the most remarkable races which 
- have ever sprung up in the East, like Minerva from the bead of 
Jove, fully armed, going forth conquering and to conquer. A 
leader suddenly appears among the people, a warrior and^ sage ; 
and it is as if God had said again, " And 1 will make of thee a great 
nation,” and lo! the nation is there, when, hardly has the leader 
betm laid in his tomb, the Mughals under Changhiz, the Mahrattas 
under Sivaji, pass at a bound from insignificance and obscurTty to 
empire and renown, the Sikhs become a great and a chosen 
people in the course of a few generations, while some future 
Colenso may dispute the facts of their increase with the infallible 
logic of arithmetic. Such was the rise of the Ottoman natcion, 
which, in less than one hundred years from the death of* its 
founder, ’Othman, bad spread itself over very nearly all the .terri¬ 
tories in Europe and Asia which now ov.'n its sway. The lineage 
of the house of ’Othman is traced back through fabulous ages by 
Turkish chroniclers; but we do not care to follow their uncertain 
gOidanCe into such unexplored regions. It suffices us to 'know 
rakt a Turkish prince of Central Asia, migrating to'escape from 
the Mughals of Changhiz KliSn, was drowned while swiiqming his 
htH^ SECross the swollen Euphrates. His four sons Mparated to 
seek their fortunes; three of them were*lost to fame, but the 
fetiirih, Ertoghrul, took service under the Seljhkiau Sultan of Rtlm. 

It is said th|.t he was wandering in guest of adventure with a b^d 
of ^Bowers, when he canfl^y chance upqn two ^rmios striving for 
^ Wi^c^ry. ‘ Ertoghrul gallantly ranged his men on the weaker 
‘Otld their assistance retrieved the fortune of the day. After j, 
b^tle, tlie Seljukian Sultan, who was the leader of the oon- 
aiOiy, took Ertogiiml into his service and gave him a hef 
Ertoghrul became Ifis most trusted geneval and 
the tottering Seljukian State against the« 

^ of Ike conqu^ from the East. MisCbh GUi- 

^ heossise t^e vizier and mayor of the palace to his master, and 
h%>re tite whole Weight of the ktogdohi on his khpnklers. The 
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Sultan dying without issue, "Othman, amidst the acclamations of 
the iivhole people, ascended the vacant throne, in the year 129P, 
.A.TD,, and instantly entered on a career of conquest which conti¬ 
nued unchecked for three hundred years. ' The Turks claim to 
he %11 descended frona him and his immediate followers, and, 

, though there is no douhb of their Turkish lineage, they disown 
the name of Turks, calling themselves Othm&nli, wliich the 
European nations corrupted into Ottomans ; but»in tj»e present 
day they have softened the pronounciation of the Arabic ih, 
into a, like the natives of India, 'and they pronounce 0th- 
man, Asman, and call themselves Osmanlis.* But there is littl® 
doubt tbit the greater part of the Scljiikian Turks of Asia Minor 
became merged in the Ottomans. The Turks are fond of boast¬ 
ing of the purity .of their blood, but they speak only of their 
descent on the father’s side. 'J’hey imagine, in common with other 
Muhamihedan nations, that the lineage of the mother has no 
influence on the breed of the offspring: a supposition strangely 
variance with fact. The Ottoman Turks of Algiers, it is true, 
refund to admit their children by Moorish mothers into their 
own caste; but tliis was prebably from the political motive of 
confiuing the profitable pursuits of government and piracy to ' 
the mem1>ers of a limited oligarchy. The European renegades, 
whose numbers were comparatively few, were adopted into the 
gov^myig class. It is of course futile to speak of real purity of 
blood in couutfries and am^ng races where polygamy and female 
slavery flourish. The scions of the noblest Muhammodan dynas¬ 
ties would be base born in a European’s eyes. Selim the Second> 
the drunken, son of Suliman the Magnificent, and the first un¬ 
worthy Sultan who sat upon the Ottoman throne, was the son of a _ 
Bussiah and a Christian, called Roxolana by European historians, 
who received the name of Khurram, or Pleasant,” on her osten¬ 
sible conversion to Islilm. The blood of his hereditary foes, and 
probably that of a dozen races more, runs in the veins of Sultin 
Abdul Hamid the Seconfi. 

The period at which Othftian rose to the hegemony of the 
scattered Turkish peoples of Asia Minor^as one of tfipse epochs 
of transition' Vliicb are .peculiarly fitt^ for the development of 
new political forces. The tide of Mogul invasion which had*rolled 
over Asia with the force of a torrent, had ebbed away. Some of 
the Musalmdu kingdoms, wbicli had been submerged beneath it, 
were emerging from the waves ; others had been totally swept awhy. 
New States were springing in*lo existence; new races appearing 

. .. ^ I . I , i.. 

♦ Spelf *’0fchm&nl6. So“Oghl 6 ,’’ pronunciation in Turkish as in most 
the Turkish for “sou," is pronounc- of the languages Which tttc' the 
ed Oghli.” The .orthography of a, Arabic Alphabet, 
word is not such a sure guide to its * 
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upon the scene. All around was a chaos, waiting for a master hand 
to evolve order out of it. Such at least was the*prospect to,, the 
eastward; to the westward was the decaying Roman empire of the 
East, almost in the throes of dissolution. The descendant of the 
Caesars, who reigned at Constantinople, had scarcely any authority 
beyond the immediate precincts of |he city. The state of the 
empire resembled that of the Mogul empire in India after the 
invasion of I^Jadir Shah. Different members of branches of the 
Imperial Irouse proclaimed themselves Emperors in various cities. 
The Servians, Bosnians,, and Poles wrested away the northeru- 
jnost provinces. The provincial governors established indepen¬ 
dent principalities, of which they called themselves the Despots. 
Is it the very breath of liberty, we wonder, that breathes through 
the. ages in the Greek language that has^given the originally 
innocent names of Tyrant and Despot sucli an odious signifi¬ 
cation 1 „ 

The Venetians and Genoese held the ports and dominated 
the seas, and treated their Byzantine suzerain and his satraps 
much as the English of Warren Hasting’s time treated the Grand 
Mogul and the Nawab of Bengal. ..This tempting prize lay’ open 
to the ambition of Othman, and at the same time the fiames of 
Musalm^n fanaticism, which had been quenched for a time by 
the Mogul deluge, bui^st forth with renewed fury. The Crusades 
were about to be avenged, and the tide of war rolled backigards 
from the banks of the Nile to the borders of the Danuue,trom 
the dykes of Damietta to the ramparcs of Vienna. 

OlhnSan vigorously attacked the Greek possessions in Asia 
Minor and brought most of them under his sway. One of the 
Christian governors or princes, called by the Turks Mikhail Kusa^ 
or, ** Michael of the scanty beard,” 1:urned traitor and Musalman 
together, and was of great assistance to Othman in his enterprises. 
His descendants, under the name of Mikkail Oghli (l^lichaelson) 
long continued to serve Othmau’s successors as Sanjak Begs. 
tHie narrative of Othmau’s exploits arA strongly tinctured with 
rofnance both by Christian and Musalmlin‘historians. The*latter 
fondly call him Kara’Othmfinj or Black Othman ; the term <‘Black” 
among the*Turks being highest attribute of mauiy. beauty.* 

It is related how he beheld in a dream the Imperial city of 
Constantinople, situated between the two seas and the two lauds 


* An .olive complexion with jet of Servia). Byron has seized on this 
and eyes is the most ad- pe(mliarity where he says, 

manly beauty among ** Black Hasan from the Harem flies 
to each a one they give Nor bends on woman’s form his eyes 
of Black (ka]r&) as Kar^ — JAe Oiaour* 

Jirjte’^CBU^^ George 
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(harain va hahyxin) like a diamond set in a ring between 
twot Sapphires and two emeralds ; and how he awoke in the 
act of placing the ring upon his own finger. His military ex¬ 
ploits partake of the character of those of Wallace wight and 
the^^Iack Douglas. On one occasion, a treacherous Christian 
tfhief has invited him to a w6dding feast, intending to seize him. 
Otliman, forewarned by Mikkail Kusa, requests permission tObbe 
' allowed to bring his harem with him to the fei^vities; it is 
gladly granted, but the veiled beauties who are *l)orne in at the 
gates suddenly spring from their litters, and with free display of^ 
mustachio and play of scymitar turn stables on the astonished 
Greeks. Othman takes Brusa, by walking in at the gates as a 
mourner with thinty others, behind a coffin, which, they tell the 
Greeks, bears the iifbrtal remains of the late famous Othm£n 
Bog, Amir of the Turks; but the coffin is filled with arms^ and 
the thirty* aged mourners are the stoutest champions of Othman’s 
stout army. 

«He is also said to have shot his aged uncle, the only brother 
who Allowed the fortunes of Ertoglirul, with an arrow, as the 
late Jang Bahadur cleared his path of rivals with a rifle, but 
»the story of Othmdn’s uucle’s murder rests on doubtful tradition. 
It were pity that his name should be sullied by a crime too 
fatally connected with the subsequent history*of his family. 

’Was succeeded by his son Orkhan, who completed the 
conquest of Anatfil, as the Turks call Asia Minor, and extended 
his operations into Europe. He and his brother, Ala ud Din, 
■who was his faithful Vazir, instituted the new military body of 
Janissaries. The Turks had a great dislike to serving on foot. 
Their yeomen all went mounted into the field; and only the 
necessity of poverty could drive them into the infantry service, 
opposed as it was to their national instincts and traditions. Orkhan 
had plenty? and to spare, of good cavalry ; but good infantry he 
h^ none; and yet, ta besiege cities and to campaign in 
difficult countiy, good, infantry must be got. Perhaps the fiery 
dash and wild valour of the Csmanli horseman made him useless 
whei^e steadiness and endurance ^ere roi|uired rather than more 
brilliant qualities. • • , 

The origin of the Janissaries or New Militia is attributed by the 
..Turks, who bate any thing new, to the Prophet Muhammad, 
They say thaL in the tenth' year of the Hijra, after the conquest 
of Makka, the Prophet distribi^ted the captive children taken in 
war among his followers, enjoining that they should be brought 
ifp as Miuulm&n warriors; this was the first origin of the Ajam- 
• Ogblim, or rude boys” (recruits). Their second ori^n was 
when Sult&n Orkbfin, finding among his Christian captives spme 
'. hundreds of boys,' presented them to the famous saint B$i Beg- 
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tdsh to be instructed in the true faith. As Orkbin was setting 
ibrth on one of Ins expeditious, tbe saint oflferetl the young,men 
again to him to serve in his army saying, “ Yani chari dirl’ “ They 
are a i^w militia,’* which name stuck to them ever after. The' 
European historians give a somewhat different account of,;^4.he 
origin of the corps; but whether tlje step was the result of 
accident or of policy, the fact remains, that one thousand Christian* 
lads* were formed into a corps by Amir ’Orkh^n, and that their 
numbers were kept up and recruited at first by the enrolment 
of Christian boys taken in war, and afterwards by a regular 
aonqal levy of boys on the Christian families subject to the 
Sultan. ‘ '■ 

The introduction of the system is probably due to Orkh&n’s 
brother, Ala ud Din, and Ins friend Kara Khalil (Black Khalil), but 
the chief merit was ascribed to the saint Haji Begtash who had 
given his efl&caoious blessing to the new levy. The Janissaries 
ever after swore by Haji Begtdsh and went by the name of Haji 
JBegtash’s soldiery. Though horn of infidel parents, they became the 
most uncompromising supporters of Islam and the bitterest foes dtf 
the races from whom they sprung. They were, as boys, instL acted 
in the doctrines of Islam, lodged in barracks under the charge of 
experienced officers, trained to gymnastic exercises and the use of 
arms, and condemned to celibacy as long as they remained in the 
ranks. They got free rations and liberal pay, and were clqjibed 
and armed by the Sultan. In short, they were ijtie first exafnple 
on a large scale of what we call “ regular troops”. Tliey were 
for long the finest body of soldiers in the world. Their name 
and fame spread through all Europe*. “ A Jani.ssary of the Sultan,*’ 
was- a password almost as potent to move respect as the 
Imperial Firman itself throughout* the Ottoman dominions from 
Buoa to Baghdad. The history of the Turkish Empire is little 
else than a history of the Janissaries. 

They were its bulwark and its pgde in the days of'* its glory, 
and when they degenerated from their “cancient discipline, and 
became a political rather ‘ than a • Military organization, they 
'dragged the empire down with' them, became for a time ..the 
tyrants of Chelr own masegi^l8 and of tlie Ottoman State, and had 
well nigh caused its.total ruin. ' ^ 

Amir Orkblin’s eldest son, Sulimau, was killed by his horse 
rUuning away and dashing him against a tree ; and* his younger * 
sifi^n, MmAd the First, called Amurath by European writers, suoceed- 
Xlke all the early monarohs of the house of Othman, 
W^setioog and active,-brave in the field and prudent in oouu- 
eaihp was his court, and his sons were brought “Up from . 
beyheod among tihe soldiery, whose dress they wore, and 
apofU they shared. Muf4d conquered BumiU from 'the 
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Greeks and made Adiiauople his capital; Orkh&o^s capital had 
beep Brusa. He made war ou the Bulgarians, overthrew their 
kingdom, and by its annexation extended the Ottoman frontier to 

* the Danube. He next attacked the Servians, and, after some 
chaj^iges of fortune^ he destroyed the Servian army and monarchy 
at one blow in the great battle of Kossova, where be lost bis own 

• life. The manner of his de*ath is variously related. Some say that 

he was walking over the field, viewing the scene “ where the battlers 
wreck lay thickest ” when a wounded Servian, springing from the 
ground, plunged his dagger into the, conqueror’s breast. The 
spirited Servian ballads on the battle represent him as having, 
been slain by a Servian patriot who had sworn to deliver his 
country and bad been admitted to Murdd’s presence in the pretend¬ 
ed character of ^deserter and renegade. Murdd solaced his dying 
moments by havin’g the captive king of Servia executed in his 
presence ; a deathbed scene more than once repeated in Ottoman 
'history. * 

He was succeeded by his son Bayfizid (Bajazet) the First, who 
Vas nicknamed yiULarim or lighting, from the furious rapidity 
of his charges, or, according to some authors, from the frequency 
bis forced marches. 

He signalised his accession by the murder of his brave brother, 
Yakub, who had shared equally with himself the affections of the 
sol^ieryj and whom he therefore regarded as a possible rival. Bazid 
YiWarfm completed the subjugation of Asia Minor, and conquered 
Bosnia and Greece. The simcesses of the Ottomans alarmed* the 
Christian nations of the We8t,and Pope Boniface the Ninth preached 
a Crusade against them ; and a large army of Crusaders, principal¬ 
ly French, advanced to join the Hungarians and Bosnians in their 
attempt to check the progress of the Turks. The Crusaders boasted 
that if the sky fell, they would support it on their lances. A 
great battle was fought at Nikopoli, where the skill of B^y&zld 
and the tiiscipline of his troops gained a signal and complete 
victory over the motley/host o? the Crusaders. His triumph was 
celebrated by the murder ,of all the Christian captives, many 
tb. 9 usands in number; and, wo are told by Froissart, that three 
hundred nqbjemen and geutlelnen of eiUae best blood in Fran.ce 
perished thus in^loriouSly and unavenged by the sword^of the 
executioner. This success seems to have turned Bay^zld’a brain. 
He vain-glorfously boasted that he would stable his horse under the 
dome of St. Peter, and make the high altar into a manger; and 
he gave himself up to drunkenness (he was the first of bis hotise 
who drank the forbidden wine) and to the odiovis vices .v^ich 
*are best described by the epithet ** unspeakable.** A .Tttrkisli 
historian relates the following anecdote of him. j^e bad , finished 
buUdiug his great mosque, * Gift J4ma,* at Brfisa, smd look in with, 
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him.the famous holy man, Amir Sultan, the saint of Brtisa, to 
view the completed building. He asked him whether itwas'npt 
a perfect mosque, and the saint answered, ‘^Yes, it is a very 
elegant hiosque, but some cups of wine for the refreshment of the 
pious are wanting in the middle,” The Sultan replied vHth 
surprise “ How, would it be possible ta stain God’s house with 
■ the liquor forbidden by the law ? “ Well,” said the saint, ” thou 

hast ‘built ^a njosque, Bayazi'd, and find it strange to put cups 
of wine therein ; .and thou, whose body is God’s house, more 
excellent than a talisman cem posed of the divine names, or the 
throne of God, how is it thou art not afraid of staining the 
purity of this Godlike house with wine day and night ?From 
that moment, says the chronicler, Bayazid, repenting, left off 
drinking wine. Bdyazid's war with Amir Taimur, his overthrow 
and captivity, are too well known to need repetition here : his 
misfortunes were owing as much to his own rashiblly a^ to the • 
superior genius of Taimdr and the larger numbers of the Tartar 
army. “ Bdyazid Yildan'm,” says the Turkish historian, was ao^ 
“ great monarch but he could not war against fate.” 

Bdyizid is said to have been tlie first to assume the titfe of 
Sultan, the sanction for which he sought from the puppet successor 
of the Khalifs, who was maintained as a pageant by the Blamldk 
Sultans of Egypt. Upt to this time the heads of the House of 
Othman had styled themselves only Amir. They afterwardi^ a|so 
took ^the title of Khan, which among the Ottomans is restricted 
to the person of the sovereign. In Persia it is granted to the 
great lords of the kingdom only: in Afghanistan it is the 
hereditary privilege of every freeborn Afghan; and in India 
is borne by men of Afglidn descent, and is also adopted by 
converts from Hinduism; under tHe Mogul Empire it* was 
granted as a title of honour. It would be curious to know whe- 
th^ its use aS a patronymic was then allowed in India, onwhether 
the unauthorised use of the title hasi arisen^since the general con¬ 
fusion which supervened on the decay of the Empire of Delhi. The 
, title of Plsh^, which belongs to ‘every liigh official in the 
Turkish empire, and now marks a general officer’s rank in the 
Niasiun army,lias been defU^ed by some Cfom tlje Peisian words 
** the foot of the King.” But we observe that, in old 
Ettfopesm books, the word is invariably spelt Bassa, or !!^ashaw; and 
w©; are ihclinea to think it is derived from the Turkish B4sh, 

^ ^ like the Pelrdan Sardir. The Turks seem inclined to soften 

P, as we see them Writing Puzanta for Byzan- 
, Ihtro, modern Turkish maps the word BazSr is spelt .Paz&r. 

> was, at least until lately, used in com|)otftid words, 

of bravos: and B&shi, with the same 

» comm 
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Tlffe princes of the House of Othman were at firs’t distinguished 
by title of Ohalabi, which answers to the English Esquire, and 
was afterwards superseded by the similar appellation of Afandi. 
The title of Beg * was confined to the feudal lords and the superior 
offigers of the military ; it now denotes field rank in the Turkish 
army. ^ . 

After the captivity of Bayazid, his four sons disputed the remnant 
of Ottoman sovereignty between them, but Muhainmad the 41rst 
overcame his brethren and restored the fallen fortuhes of his 
house. He was surnamed Pahlavan, tlm athlete, by his subjects. 
The absence of surnames, and the limited stock of proper names, 
common 4;o Musalman peoples, led to the Turks giving nicknames 
to eminent men, founded on descent or accident, or on some person¬ 
al peculiarity, to* distinguish them from the others who bore the 
same name, such as Kaman Rash Ali Pasha (archer Ali P&sh^b 
,Gtiiji,M»uhammad Pasha (Georgian Muhammad Pasha), Jin Pulid 
Mustafa (Irou-souled Mustafa), Na’lband Ali (Farrier Ali), &c. 
Some of these names seen rather blasphemous to devout Muslims, 
lis Dev Suliman Agha (Demon Suliman Agha), Shaitan Ibrahim 
PisM (Satan Ibrahim Pishg), Kari Jahannum Ibrahim (Black 
.Hell Ibrahim), the Topji Bashi, or Colonel-general of Artillery, 
under Sultan Mahmud the Second, the ^Reformer. Muhammad 
the First recovered his patrimony from Jthe Tartars, and waged 
incissanlb war in Asia and Europe. Had the Ottomans possessed 
a»*terliple of .Janus, its gates would have been seldom shut. 
He was succeeded by his* sou Murad the Second, who w^s a 
devot'ee as well as a soldier, 

One of that saintly murderous brood, 

To carnage and the Koran given, 

Who think thro' unbelievers’ blood, 

There lies the safest path to heaven.” 

But he was a Just and humane prince, as princes went in those 
times. Though inclined to pe|ice, his fortune was to be continually 
at war. The Christianas had gained breathing time since their 
defeat by Bdydzi'd at^Nikopglis, and a new league was formed to 
oppose the Ottoman advance. Murid besieged Constantinople in 
vain^; and .the Hungarians, led by the’^funous Hunnieldes, defeated 
the Turks and foTlowed * them across the Balkans. Muiiad was 
compelled to relinquish Servia and Bosnia, and Albania was freed 
from the Tufks by the hero Scanderbeg (Tskandar Beg). A Treaty 
wa^ signed which confined the Ottomans to Bulgaria and Eumelia. 
Mur^d, after this, abdicated in favour of his son Mubamno^, and 
, retired into private life ; but the Sclavonian and Hungfurian chiefs 
regretted that they had granted the Turk such easy terms, and 


Pronounced Bi (Bey) by the Oaminti Turka 
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the youth of Muhammad tempted them to again attack theii* 
formidable enemy. They broke the treaty and* invaded thaOt- 
toihaU dominions with a mighty host, advancing down the vafley, 
,of the Danube to the sea, MurAd wss called from hisretirement to 
save the State, and he met the Christian confederates at Varna. 
A copy of the violated treaty was boree aloft on a lance, and the^ 
Sultan invoked Hazrat’Isd to punish tiie perfidy of his disciples. 
HisVeported e^cclamation, " Jesus, if thou be the true God, avenge 
me upon thy worshippers,” has most likely been put into his 
mouth by Christian writers to excuse their defeat; the battle 
was long doubtful, but at length the vfilour of Murad, the oppor¬ 
tune death of the king of Hungary, and the iron finnndss of the 
Janissaries, decided the fortune of the day. 

The king fell in the midst of his foes, and hi$ head was instantly 
struck off and placed upon a pike alongside of the copy of the 
treaty. The result of this unfortunate battle was tlm re-conqnest of 
Servia and Bosnia by the Ottomans, but Gcauderbeg still held out 
successfully in Albania. Murad resigned the crowu once again, and 
was again re-called to the helm of affairs by a mutiny of the 
Janissaries, the first recorded in thein history. Murfid died^vhile 
still in power, after a reign of thirty years, and was the last of the 
House of OthmAn who was buried at Brusa. Knolles swys of his 
sepulchre, “ Here he now lieth in a chapel without any roof, his 
grave nothing differing from that 9 f the common Turks, which 
they say he commanded to be done in his last will, ihat the*^mlrcy 
and blessing of God might come unlo him by the shinipg of 
(he sun aud moon, and the fulling of the rain and dew of 
Heaven upon his grave.” The sentiment reminds us of the 
inscriptions on the tomb of JahAnari Begum, the favourite 
daughter of Sh6h Jab^n, who lies‘buried in the mausoleum of 
the saint, Nizdm ud Dm, near Delhi. The Turkish chronicler, 
Auliya Afandi, however says that Sultan Mur^d the Secopd lies in 
more magnificent state than any of the Sultaus buried at Brdsa, 
life tomb'being covered with a golden stuff.** 

M,iirAd*s son, Muhammad, surnamed “ al Patih,” the Conqueror, 
succeeded him. Jn the reigns of th^ two preceding Sultans, cannon 
had been inVoduced into^ie Turkish army. Though the author 
of the TmTc tells us that Murdd ?he First cannon- 


aded” a Bulgarian town, he is as much in error here as Auliya 
who says that, in tiie time of Constantine the* Great, there 
hundred cannons on tlie ramparts of Constantinople, 
of the Jamd ut Tawdrikk says that gunpowder was 
a Kaisar of Rdm uPamed Constantine (Constantine* 
at the first siege of Constantinople by the'Arabs : 
^plptusios is of course to the Greek ^re, which the writer h^ 
Kmiunded with gunpowder. It is remarkablethat the 
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during their early history,-as loug in fact as their Sultdiis were men 
of spirit and talent, eagerly adopted improvements in the art of 
Var. lire batteries with which Muhammad the Conqueror assailed 
the walls of Constantinople were the wonder of the world for the 
numher and calibre of the guns. By the reign of Salim (Selim) 
^;he First, all the Janissaries were armed with the arquebus or 
caliver, and their pikes, maces, and battle-axes finally laid aside. 

* In the ai*t8 of sapping and mining, the Turks were far iit advance 
of European nations; and it seems likely that th^ modern method 
of sapping up to a besieged town by trenches and parallels was 
adopted ]^om them. Military music *was in a great measure 
copied from them ; and the French word “ tambour ” testifies 
to the source from whence the drum was adopted into the armies 
of Europe. The cymbal and, perhaps, the fife, were also taken 
from them, and up to comparatively recent times the combination 
o*f a standard (fhd a musical instrument called the Turkish 
bells ’* was part of the furniture of British military bands. The 
Qftiental dresses, which it was the fashion uutil lately for bass 
drumwifirs and cymbal-players to wear, also marked the 
Turkish origin of those instruments. The example of. the Turks 

* actedh on the European nations in more important matters, and 
to it is due the improvement in cavalry tactics inaugurated by 
Frecjpric the Great. But military enterprise among the Ottomans 
thenfSelVes caraQ to a stand-still with the cessation of their national 
growth. After the death of the great Suliman, the name* of 
reform'or of change of any kind became hateful to the nation 
and the army; and from that time forward to the present day 
the militai'y nation of tlm Othmans has not given birth to a 
single military commander who could be called a great soldier. 

» Mubaramad the Conqueror took the Imperial city of Istambol, 
the last refuge that Turkish conquest liad left to the relics of 

* the Eastern Empire of the Konjans. It was said by the Turkish 
writers that Constantine, the founder, or renovator, of the city, 
foreseeing, in a prophetic visu)n, its conquest by the Muslims, laid 
its foundations under the sign of the Cancer; which malignant 
prevision sufficientlv accounts for the di^^j^lful riots andT massacres 
which continually disturbed the peace of the city under Othcunati 
rule. The capture of the city by Muhammad the Second was 

■ foretold to him*by a Turkish saint who accompanied him in,the ex¬ 
pedition. The details of the skilful attack and courageous defence, 
and the final fearful assault ^of Constantinople are well-known ; 
the body of the last of the^ Et^tern Oassars was dico?^^; 

. like that'of .Ti'pu Sultan, under a pile of slain at the foot of the 
. great breach. Thus Sultan Muhammad the Conqueror, in the year 
. 145S^ just a ceutary-and-a-balf from the time that the first fpunda. 
’^ions of the house had been laid by Amir Obhman, crowned the 
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‘ edifice with the old capital of a new Empire. All, Muslims, how¬ 
ever, refuse to acknowledge it to have been a new Empire, and 
assert that it was merely the transfer of the Imperial scepCre of 
the mistress of the world to a new dyuasty, of a difierent faith. 

It is said that the Prophet (on whom 1^ peace) had prophesied, 
“ Verily they shall conquer Kustuntuniya; the best of com¬ 
manders is their commander ; the best of armies is that army.** 
Tfie My slim accounts of the siege and the capture of the 
city teem with marvels and miracles which it would be tedious 
to relate. One or two of their anecdotes, however, may 
bear repetition. As the victorious Sultan, entering Saint Sophia, 
sword in hand, planted tKie standard of the crescent oh the High 
Altar, an archer of his guards, following him in, clapped his 
bloody hand on one of the white marble* pillars and left the 
impression of his five fingers upon it, which remains there unto 
this day. , " . 

The daughter of the king of France, with a large fleet and 
strong escort as convoy, arrived during the siege, to be married 
to the accursed Constantine, and the French ships, in total igno¬ 
rance of the siege in progress, fired off all their guns as a salute 
on entering the harbour. Before they could reload they were 
boarded bytheTurkish galleys and fell an unresistingffrey, The 
daughter of the king of France was set aside as Muhammad’s 
share of the spoil. He espoused her, ami hence arose, acc<yding 
ta the Turks, that political comi^ction with France which was 
really due to the hostility of both French and Turka to the 
German Empire. This story of the French marriage is firmly 
l)e]ieved by the Turks. The real truth of it appears to be that 
Muhammad the Conqueror had a concubine who was the daugh¬ 
ter of a French renegade. We may remark that, in the present 
day, It is generally believed by tl»e vulgar in Persia that Nasr ud 
Din Shall is married to a daughter of the Emperor of Bussia, 

Muhammad is said to have give«i a great banquet to his troops 
after the capture of the city, at which hfi girded up his loins and 
wSkited at table with a napkin in lufi girdle, handing bread and salt 
to his men and bringing water afterwards to wash tlje hands of the 
officers. The images traen from the G^eek churches- were put up 
ip th% ak maidan, or Archery ground, as butts for the archers of 
the Oxonian army. They had, says the Muslity chronicler, a 
girand match at archery. 

' It is related of this Sultan that he ordered a mosque to be built 
thpt thonfd exceed Saint Sophia, but when it was completed, it was 
toi'be lower. The Conqueror, in a rage, cut off the two bands 
of unfortunate architect. The man appealed to* the E^dhi, • 
summoned the Eiiij)eror before him. Muhammad attended 
tl^*CQurt apd defended himself in ’person. The judge pronouifeed ’ 
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that the Sultan's hands must he cut o£f in retaliation, unless he 
could satisfy the architect, so that he might forego his claim to 
ftvenge. The Sultan offered him a pension, but the judge, inter¬ 
fering, said, that the pension must not be given from the public 
treasury of the Musalmans. Muhammad then said that he would 
grant the plaintiff twenty aspers a day from his private purse; 
but let the cutting off of his hands he legalised. The architect, 

’ in the contentment of his heart, exclaimed, “ Let it*1oe dcoounted 
lawful in this world and the next.” Tlje Kadhi^hen pronounced 
the aquittal of the Emperor, and, the court having risen, he apologis¬ 
ed to him .for his strictness, pleading rtie duty of administering 
the law impartially. ‘‘Afandi,” said the Sultan, somewhat iriritated^ 
and drawing out if mace which he had concealed under the skirt 
of his robe (we are quoting from a Turkish historian),* *' if thou 
hadst she\vn favour to me, saying, this is the Sultan, and badst 
wronged the arclfitect, I would have broken thee in pieces with this 
mace ! ” And if thou, prince," said the Kadhi, “ hadst refused to 
obey the legal sentence pronounced by me, thou wouldst have fallen 
a victina to Divine vengeance ; for I should have delivered thee up 
to be destroyed by the dragon beneath this carpet.” On saying which 
* he lifted i^p his carpet, and an enormous dragon put forth its head 
vomiting fire and smoke from its mouth.^ “ Be still," said the 
Kadhi, and again laid the carpet smooth ; on which the Sultan 
kissed his noble ^ands, wished him good day, and returned to his 
palace.. * • * 

The fast incident shows the apocryphal character oL this story, 
which has a wide circulation in the East. But in truth Muham¬ 
mad the Conqueror was a brutal and licentious ruffian, without a 
spark of humanity or generosity. He consolidated the Ottoman 
conquests in Europe and Asia, and the empire, at his death, con¬ 
sisted of almost the same possessions as own the sway of the 
house of Ofhinfin at this day. At the end of his reign, he was sig¬ 
nally repulsed from befep-e botfi Belgrade and Rhodes. He was 
filting out a mighty anuamen^ afresh, but he kept the secret of 
its destination jealously within his own bosom, when death sur¬ 
prised him, and he was buried iif the spbndid mausoleum which 
‘had cost the unlucky architect his hands. * • 


• Aoliya Afandi. 



AHT.; IV.—THE .LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 


Trumpp’s Pushtu Grammar. 

Beames* Comparative Grammar of •Modern Aryan Languages : 
r of India. 

Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages 
of India. ' ^ 

Skrefsrud’s Grammar of Sonthal Language. 1873. 

Bryaa Hodgson’s Essays on the Tibeto-Burman Languages 
of the Himalaya. 

McCulloch’s Languages of Munipur Frontier. 

Lewin’s Languages of Chittagong Frontier 

Max Muller’s Letter to Bunsen on Turanian Languages. 

Crawfurd’s Dictionary of Indian Islands, and 'Adjacent Coun'- 
tries. 1856. 


Journals of the Asiatic Sooielies and the Indian Archipelago. 
Geographical Magazine. 1878. January and, Fehmaary. 
Language-Maps of British and Further India. 

I N the Book of Esther we read how, in the fifth centuay before 
the Christian era, before iksoka had carved his inscrip¬ 
tions on the pillars of Allahabad and Delhi, and on the roc^s.of 
Girpar, Dhauli, and Kapur di Oiri, the great king Xeries5"soii 
of that Darius who has left his imperishable inscriptions on the 
Bock of Behistuu, in languages of three separate and distinct 
families, issued his orders to the deputies and rulers of the 
provinces, which are from Ethiopia to India, a hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, to every province According, to the writing there¬ 
of, ana unto every people after their language, and to the Jews 
according to their writing and their language. This last lan¬ 
guage has survived to our days, bui^ the character then used can 
1)6 found only in the manuscripts of thecSamaritans ; and in the 
cl^racters and languages of Egypt, c Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and 
Asia MiUor, as revealed to us by modern science, we can find spme 
Vcmti^ or the forms oi^sneech and writing used by. the scribes 
of'S^ushan. to convey the Imperial edicts,‘^bn slips of bark," 
p^pyrue, metal tablets, or baked clay, to the Nile and the Indus, 
ji^ the praxes and the Oydnus. 

4ocument which was transmitted to India, survived 
to us, it would have been of more value than 
of Esther, > or a contemporary Egyptian papyrus 
lapidary inscription, for it would have settled the* t^u^tion 
to tito langua|e then spoken, or at least understood, by the 
of Afgl^ntstan and the Punjab, and sdlved many .pfo- 
which sde now hopeless. The earfiest written document • 
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in India is the ii|scriptton of Asoka, which is subsequent to the 
invasion of India by Alexander the Great, and the language, in 

• which those inscriptions are written, is one of the Prakrits, whioli 
are manifestly of Aryan and Sanskritic origin. The Prakrits 
hav% long ago died themselves and given place to a new crop 

• of vernaculars, but the disaovery of these Aryan inscriptions on 
the western coast at Qujerat, on the eastern coast at Cuttack, 
and on the Ganges at Allahabad, places the fac^ be^^nd doubt, 
that the present ethnical distribution of the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Kolarian, and Tibeto-Burman people,* must have settled itself 
before the time of Alexander. Mor§ than two thousand years 
have elapsed since then, and we propose to pass under review the 
languages spokqn by the people of Nearer and Further India, 
and the Indian Acchipelago at the present moment, which lan¬ 
guages are the lineal descendants, in uninterrupted succession, of 
*lhos6 epbken aUthat distant period. 

We do not find such a review of the languages of the East 
Jindies in the pages of this or any other Indian periodical. We 
delil>erately use the phrase East Indies, as by that general term 
we understand the whole of*those ten great peninsulas of Hither 
•and.Further India, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
over wltich, from the time of the Greeks and Romans, a halo of 
mystery, and magnificence was cast; whkrh for the last three 
centuries have been the dreamland of European nations, and 
which are now tineqnally pa\;titioned among the English, French, 
i)utcb, Spanish, and Portuguese nations, for no portion of this 
vast field lies beyond the possession, protection, or political in¬ 
fluence of one of these European powers. Parts of this great field 
have boeu described by different writers at different times, and from 
different points of view. There is no lack of material, but it is 
scattered in the pages of periodicals, and in books not readily 
accessiblet Moreover, it is only within the last ten years, that 
even, as regards British India^ it has keen possible to make a 
Language-Map, and.tb feel with some confidence that no race 
or language has been omitted. The books placed at the head 
of this, paper are merely representa^e works cho|eq to cover 
the whole ground,»and tagive a clue toothers required to fill up 
the picture. Buchanan, Leyden, and Colebroke, wrote *10 tiie 
extent of the knowledge available at their time. Marsden apd 
Crawfurd added enormously to the general stock from th^i 
local and personal researches. Max Miiller and Lathamn who 
had never seen India, arran|;ed and populari 2 sed the knowledge 
*of, others. In every part of the field new workmen,, seeded to 
spring up,* with a divine gift, and devoted years,. to tedious and 
often unremunerated investigations. Logan,, in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago; Hodgson, in the Nepalese mountains; Dalton, ii! the 
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CefiCral Provirices and A^am ; John Wilson and Sfcephensojn in 
the west of India, are hut types of a class. After all, Missionafies 
have done the most good work, from the time of old Carey and 
Marshman of Serampore, whose zeal outran their discretion, as 
they wrote grammars of, and translated the Bihle into, languages 
of Countries which they had never visited, and of the inhabitants 
of which they knew nothing, down to Gundert, Pryse, Trurapp, 
and Skrofsnud. '"A good grammar or dictionary, such as each of 
the four last-mentioned have left, is a permanent addition, and 
a solid brick added to the Tower of Knowledge. Following in the 
wake of the army of lingu.istic skirmishers, who deal ,with a 
single language, come the great grammarians^, who deal with 
a class or a family of languages, who are represented by Beames 
and Caldwell, and indeed Trurapp and Gutidhrt have so handled 
their books on one language, as to give them a value as partak¬ 
ing of the comparative method. Yet, after all tihat has 'been 
done, and is being done, we feel that we are still only on the 
threshhold of knowle<lge, and one great object of throwing to-< 
getlier the facts contained in these pages is to point out, ta^he 
linguistic aspirants now in the field, how much remains to be done. 

The field of the East Indies is a peculiarly interesting pue. to 
a linguist, and contains representatives of all the morphological 
strain of languages, somh in a state of high civilization, othersj 
though closely cdlied, still in their natural simplicity. The actran 
of the language of the subdued non-vAryans on the Aryan con¬ 
querors, and of an inflected language, the vehicle of Religion, on 
agglutinative and monosyllabic languages is most marked. The 
extent to which dialectal variations prevail upon the borders of 
two linguistic areas, has not yet been fully examined into. In some 
cases the borderers may be bi-lingual, and, in others, a rude amalgam 
of frwo wholly unsympathising languages has resulted in a mixed 
patol^ or jargon, analogous to the Pidgeon-English of Cfama. 
Ibaih Ihhguages, like the Hindustaoi,*the Tamil, and Malay, have 
rise^ to the position of a lingua franca^ witti 9 . usage far exceeding 
theh: natiiral territorial limits. OthVs are being cholted, or 
qUt, er driven fairljCpOut of their ancestral inheritance. 

In the spaee assigned to As, we can only go lightly over the 
whMe aeld without attempting to define boundaries, or state 
jMl^ations of linguistio fields, as this has lately been done in 
. ... \87B. Nor shall we stop 

Orammais ahd Dictionajries of each language, and^ 

^ 5ii their linguistic peculiarities,' nor shall we describe 
either of these subjects would supply materials 
ihtetestihg volume, the former describing the 
#hioh the language,. whether literary or not, i$ 
and the latter, where the language is literary, de» 
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scribing the nature and extent of that literature. Our object is 
to take care, that no form of speech escapes our search ; to diatin- 
• guish dialects from languages, and to bring the latter under 
such of the former as they belong to ; to group the languages 
intR) classes and families, and to treat the subject in a general 
, historical and geographical way, rather than on a scientific 
method. 

What is a dialect and what a language ? Now, there, is room for 
difierence of opinion, but, so long as an intelligijjle principle is laid 
down and adhered to, no great confusion will arise. Italian and 
Spanish are separate languages, and Venetian and Tuscan^ are 
separate*dielects of Italian, the latter t>eing the standard or domin¬ 
ant type of the language. A dialect differs from another of the 
same language* iik grammar, vocabulary, and phonetics, in all 
three, in one, or in two, of these particulars, and of course in some 

• cases.it*is a niqp question, whether they are sister languages, as 
we have now classed Panjabi and Hindi, or only a western and 

^eastern dialect of one great language, as will probably be found 
to be the case. But the case is not so clear as regards non- 
litefary languages, where th»re is obviously no standard of purity, 

• and where the struggle for life, or linguistic supremacy, which 
has* bedta fought out in every European country, has still to be 
decided, Where the language has a special name, such as 
Ta|ail, it is easy to enter that name as the language, and group 
all the dialects under that name, but where a cluster of languages 
is represented by general tribal names, of which little is known 
beyond scant vocabularies, which show dialectal divergence 
among themselves, it is diflScult to decide by what name the group 
is to be entered, Of this the Naga group iu the Assam hills is an 
instance. 

Of the Semitic family, there are no representatives in the East 
Indies, TJhe influence of Arabic is felt thnmgh the Persiau, iu many 
of the Aryan vernaculars, and directly in the Malayan family, 
and Hebrew and Syriftc are used as religious languages, possibly 
in a debased form, by small colonies of Jews in Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Cochin, and the small Cjmrch of Nestorian Sj^rians on the 
West Coast. Arabic is .the religious Il3!guage of the Mahomsdiana 
throughout. There are also considerable colonies of residenf ArabSy 
who must bq deemed to be aliens. 

The Indo-European family is amply represented. We merely 
notice the English, French, and Portuguese languages as those of 
settlers for long periods or f§r life. The influence of the lorm^ is 
•felt only by the loan of words.' But the Portuguese has.far 
to ma&e up a mixed' dialect by combination with the kmguages 
of the country. The Dutch has nearly died but of Ceylon, but, 
id the Indian Archipelago, Dutch and Spanish are the iangliages 
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nf iihe raliM dusaes. Italiaa and Iiatin came m.wi& the KoMn 

®|er8iaii « the court and polite language owr the 
whXrf BritUh India i .and Pahlevi is the sacred l«”gW »f 
Puli fire-wotshippers. Armenian is the language ® 

Sfeitriom (Sony^f the highest respectability. The Ohm^is ■ 
sMkpnby the numerous immigrants of that nation ‘ . 

JL sea^rts Of the Indo-Chinew penin»uK nfrd tribes the 

SrT&“MogT;fs ever abfe l^oionise 
In^””w^ver much they might dominate the subject pppuUtion 
J ASrS mmk in the name of the great ^ncu, the 

Ordi Of the great Slavonic family, as yet at least, not one 

word has ever been Tittered by a native of I“dia. ,, nnnn. 

We now proceed to clarify the fixed and mdi,, . P P , 

latioos There are seven families; 

The Indo-European or Aryan. 

The Dravidian. 

Hie Kolarian. 

Hie Tibeto-Burman. 

The Khasi. 

The Tai. 

The Biion-Anam. 

VlS. The Malayan. u- u 

Of these, the first belongs to that morphological cla^ which 
Ifl called the Inflexive: the three next to the Agglutinative; the 
three next to the Monosyllabic; and the last to the Polynesian 

task lies ihainly with langmges living and spoken to the 
oresentdav: but there are certain dead 

so targely^ influenced certain members of some J 

<l«ki^vl k notice The first of these dead languages is ^Sanskrit, 
^aucScc “f which is felt in Idl Indie brauchcB rf the 

Malavan famiks having been introduced with the Hindu 

4^ the Const oMndin «t n 

ll’^Srhs is jn some pnrtict^ grSAteA 

better known "as the Pali, ^ 

teaehittg, and has deeply affecteji the Sinbalow, itself 
ng vOf another Prakrit, the Burmese, the Mowi the 
aid Jtoese. From other Prakrits, some of the Aryan 

1* . . ^ a. aIiais Kaa nAAome 


in direct descent, and another has become 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

VII. 
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the religious language of the Jains. Another important dead 
language, of which a vast literature has survived, is the Eawi, 
^r Archaic Javanese. 

Of the Aryan family there are two branches represented in 
one field I. The Iranic, II. The Indie. The Iranic is only re¬ 
presented in part by two languages^ the Pushtu and Baldchi. 
The Indie is represented in its entirety by fourteen languages. 

, We must notice them individually, but briefly. ^ . 

The two languages of the Iranic family are Pushtu and 
Baldchi, both spoken by the troublesome border tribes, which 
vex the Government of India by their lawlessness, beyond the 
river Indds, in that so-called neutral zone which divides British 
India from Persia and Russia. The Pushtu is the language of 
the Afghan nation, who are Mahomedan, actual or nominal subjects 
of the Ameer of Kabul, or totally independent It is one of the 
languagesr which j^he servants of the State are bound to know, 
and there are several excellent Grammars and Dictionaries. As 
was to be expected in a language which occupies a position between 
India, Persia, and Turkistan, there are several dialects, but enough 
is nof known to analyse tho differences. They have a certain 
literature in the Arabic character. The Baldchi is the language 
* of th*e raee which occupies the tract that intervenes betwixt 
Afghanistsm and the sea. The Baldchis are Mahomedan and 
lawless, but the Sindhi seems to encroach upon them on the east, 
the Persian on tbe west, and the Pushtu on the nbrtb. More- 
ever, ip^ermingled with them in their villages, in one portion of 
their territory, is a totally different race, speaking a totally dif¬ 
ferent language,—the Brahui. The Baluchis are totally illiterate. 
If any written character is used, it is the Arabic. The language 
has lately become one of the standard languages for the officers 
of the State. There are several dialects: the Mukrani, or Western, 
shades grajjlually off into Persian: the language of the centre 
tract is the present type; and there is a strongly-marked dialect 
used the half-independent tribes, whose frontier marches with 
that of the districts of the Punjab. 

We pass on to the Indie byanch of the Aryan ffimily. It 
occupies a larger linguistip platform, wi|h a larger population in 
a ring fence than any group of languages in the world, with the 
exception of Cl^iinese, regarding the internal divisions of which we 
are imperfectly informed. The highly-developed type of this 
lordly language has left its mark on several languages of the 
Dravidian, Til^to-Burman, Tai,dffon-Anam, and Malayan families. ; 
Tivo of the languages of this branch are pre;Sanskritic. Thi^ . 
•present the* Aryan type before it blossomed on Indian soil These 
are the languages of the Siah-posh Kafirs and the Dards* la 
■the* lofty inountaia-gorges aad elevated valleys, wUch He in the 
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angle formed by the contact of the Himalaya range with the 
Hindu-Koosh, dwell the stout-hearted pagans, ‘who have defied 
Hindus and Mahoinedans for centuries, and kept their religion, 
language, and liberty in a safe retreat, which no European has 
ever visited. These are the Eadrs. Their language* has-been 
carefully analysed by Dr. Trumpp and pronounced to be Aryan. 
Between these and the Indus in Yaghestan, and beyond the 
Indus, in the^territory of the Maharajah of Kashmir^ dwell the 
Dards, who are for the most part Mahomedans, with a mere 
handful of Buddhists. We know more of tlieir language, which 
has several dialects, and is pronounced by Dr. Trumpp to be 
Aryan. Both these languages are savage and without^literature. 
The next on the list is Kashmiri, the speech of the inhabitants 
of " the happy valley " chiefly Mahomedans of a degraded type, but 
with a sprinkling of remarkable Hindu Brahmans, distinguished 
for their appearance and their ability. There is no., qiiestion 
that this language is Aryan, but we know far less of it than we 
ought to do. We have nothing beyond meagre vocabularies and 
grammatical notes. There is reason to believe that the valley 
must have been peopled by a reflux of tlie Aryan wave over 
the outer range of the Himalaya, as there are evidences of culture 
in both the language and the customs of the people far beyond that of 
their neighbours beyopd the sunny range, the Dards. There is a 
special form of the Nagari character belonging to the Kashmivi^ns, 
but it is little used. The Persian language and thq, Arabic chkiacter 
are used for purposes of State and® private correspondence. The 
PukAri and Kishtwfiri, spoken by the mountaineers of the middle 
range of the Himalaya, are provisionally grouped as dialects of 
KawmirL 


The Panjkbi occupies a much laiger linguistic field, but with 
less decided claims to an independent position as a language. 
It is bounded on the west by the Pushtu and Baldchi, on the 
east by the Hindi, somewhere in the neighbourhood df Sirhind : 

the north by Kashmiri and its dialects,; on the south it passes 
by gentle transition into Sindhi. I^us, it •embraces the country 
6l the five rivers, hill and plain, and is spoken by a population 

S xtly Hindu, and partly^Mahornddan. It differs from' its sister 
indkin its phonetics, in much of its *vocabtflary, and some of 
its gnm^malical inflections, aud yet no one but a pedant, who 
ki^w Hindi, would pretend to arrogate the khowled^ of a' 
language by learning PanjAbi, in the same sense as he 
wtmTd, if he acquired % knowledge of BengAIi. or 
No additional test is imposed on public oflicers: there js 
up separate literature, public or private. Public business is trkns- 
Aptefi ip Hindustani; and private correspondence in that language 
pilp IMre^ah. Even the Qrunths, when examined crtticali^ -by 
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Dr. Trlimpp, have revealed a singular fact, that the la^t Grunth 
•of G(ivind Sing's is in Hindi, and that the first Grunth of Balia 
Namik is replete with quotations from archaic Hindi, and is 
(Ifertainly not in Panjdbi as now known. The chaiacter used by the 
Sikh% called Gurmuklii, is obviously a variation of the Nagari, 
as is also the mercantile character of the Bazar. Treating 
Panjdbi as a language, it may be said to have many dialects, the 
most marked being the Dogri and Chibhali of the ou^er or lo^er 
range of the Himalaya, and the Multani of the extreme south, 
which is transitional to Sindhi. An uncertain patois varies from 
Dodb to Do6b amoiig the agricultural class, unregulated by any 
standard oi purity or literature. * 

The Brah^i may be dismissed in a few lines, as so little is known 
of it. It is spokeft by a race of Mahomedans, who are blended 
with the Balfichi-speafeing population of Baluchistan, from whom 
they diffen totally in language and race. The Cliief himself is a 
Brahui,* but he 'and his nobles speak both languages. Bishop 
Caldwell, on a review of the scanty grammar of Leech and Bellew, 
hScs expressed an opinion, that it,is, in its structure, of the same 
stock ae Sindhi, though with stfong Dravidiau affinities. There the 
matter rests for the present, and as officers now pass a test in this 
‘language, ^nd a book has l3een published in it at the Kurraebi 
press, it will not be long before it will be clashed with certainty. 

Tlie Sind hi language is spoken by a Mahoniedan population in 
the (felta of thq Indus, and somewhat beyond tlio delta, on both 
sides : for the population of 4iach Gundava in Beltichistan an(f of 
the peifinsula of Kuch in tiie province of Bombay speak well- 
defined dialects of Sindhi. Trumpp’s excellent grammar has told us 
all that is to be known of this markedly Prakritic flanguage. It 
'has no recognized and established character. Trumpp has adopted a 
modified Arabic alphabet, which is objected to by the Sindhi-speaking 
Hindus, who had a variety of bad forms of the K4gari. The con¬ 
fusion has •been intensified by^an attempt on the part of the 
educationa] officers to introduce a new and unscientific form of 
the H&gari alphabet, and of sogie of the Missionaries to introduce 
the Gurmuklii of the Punjd,b. There are distinct dialects of 
upper, middle, and lower Sindh, ahd of the4)esert, in addition to the 
two above-mentioned and * two other dfalects, the JugdaU and 
Mendh, spoken in Mukran and on the seacoast of Belfiohi- 
etan. • 

The great Hindi language wodd require a volume for itself. Shall 
we be far from the truth in hazgirding the assertion that it is spoken 
by eighty millions, in upwards of thirty dialects ? It impinges bn 
^ali of its greet sisters, the Panjabi, the Sindhi, the Gujarlti, the 
*Mardthi, the Grim and the Bengali. It reaches north and south, 
the.Himalaya middle range to the river N^lmdda, and 
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far beyond, and east and west from tbe mountains of Nc^l to 
the deserts of Sindh. 3y many, both Panj&bi and Kep&li ^ould 
be classed, not without reason, as dialects of Hindi: for the present 
they are excluded. Its great mixed dialect, which sprang froDl!i 
the TurkUXJrdu, or Camp, at Bebli, in the Mahomedari period, 
and is known as Hindustani, has almost attained the status of a 
separate language, with its boundless Al'abic and Persian vocabulary; 
its ‘^readiness to adapt itself to new words and new ideas, its 
harmonious sounds, and its elegant idioms. This language uses ' 
two distinct, but well-adapted characters, the Nagari, and the adopted 
Arabic, and to this must be added a third rival, the adopted Boman 
idphatet. The Hindi has all the attributes which go to make 
up a strong'vernacular; one of the dozen which will eventually 
divide the world among them. It would be too long a task to 
describe the dialects of Hindi. We must bear in mind, that the 
Aryan race were immigrants from the north-west, and, as they 
advanced from the Himalaya to the Vyndya, they absorbed numerous 
non-Aryan races who had occupied tbe soil before them. In so 
vast a field, as that possessed by the Hindi-speaking races, we can 
remark obvious subdivisions : (I) 'I’he outer ranges of the Himalaya. 
(I!0 The Upper Doab, (III) The Lower Doab. (IV) The tracts east of 
the Ganges. (V) Buhar. (VI) Bundlecund and Bhagelcupd.-(Vll) • 
Marwar, Mewar and Malwah. (VIII) The Nerbuda valley. (IX) The 
tract south of the Nerbuda. Some of the dialects are transitibnal 
from one neo-Aryan, language to the other. Other dialects are 
poitoned, as it were, with Eolarian and Dravidian vocabulary. Some 
are free from, others are hopelessly tainted with, tbe Mabomedan 
importations: but generally all keep the strong backbone of Hindi 
structure. 


The Nepdli is classed os a language, but we know little of its 
linguistic features, aud it will probably fail to the position of a 
dialect of Hindi. It is also called Khas or Purbutya, and is the 
language of the Court and dominant tribe of Goorkbas in tbe valley 
of Nep&l. As will be seen herehfter, ^he language of the great 
mass of tbe subjects of the Baja of Nepii belongs to a totally 
distinct family, and the majority of those who speak this 
Aryan language, are ob^jously nou-Aryan in race, or, at the best, of 
a mix^race, though prolbssiDg the Hindu religion in a degraded 
^ 1 ^. The language is totally without literature, and the people are 
vlfiibout culture. A form of the Nagari cliaracter is used for writing. 
iW dialects are assigned to this language, tbe Palpa and Tharu, 
but tha boipidaries are quite uncertain. 

is a language spoken by thirty-six millions in the 
iW Ganges, pretty equally divided betwixt Mahomedafis 
AM wpduB, and, if the truth were known, it would probably' 
that one-balf were by raqp non-Aryan, having even . 90 W 
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only^ veneer of Hindooism over their pagan saperstitions and 
practices. Shut in to the north by the Hindi, and to the south by 
the ocean, and on the south-west by the independent Uriya, it 
has still wide room for expansion among the wi]d hill-races, 
spiking languages of the Tibeto-Burman family on the east, and 
the Dravidian and Eolarian mountaineers on the west. It uses a 
variation of the Nagari character. It is impossible that it should not 
have very distinct dialectal variations considering the linguistic in¬ 
fluences at work and the constant immigration'*'of aliens both 
on the eastern and western flanks, but there "are no well-estab¬ 
lished names, with the exception of th*e Mahomedau dialect, which 
applies rather to individuals than to regions, and the literary dialect 
which applies rather to words written than words spoken. 

The Assamese was by some deemed to be a dialect of Beng&li, 
but its claim to Independence as a language has been strongly 
mainta^ed by those who know it best It is akin to the Bengdli, 
'but ^uite distinct, and has maintained its individuality in spite of 
the domination of the Shans, speaking a language of the Tai 
^ family; in spite of the numerous Tibeto-Burman savage races sur¬ 
rounding and often overrunning the valley, and in spite of the 
Mahomedan invaders. Thele is no literature, though there is a 
written^ character, another variety of the Nagari. It has loan 
words from Sanskrit, but with modified meaning and pronunciation, 
and, as the province is now entirely sepafated from Bengd, will 
doubtless maintain and amplify its independence. 

Adjoining Bengali is th^ Uriya language, which la spoken “by a 
population of eight millions in the provinces of Bengal and Mad¬ 
ras and the Central Proviucea They are chiefly Hindu, and use 
a separate character which, though primarily a modification of the 
Nagari, has undergone that change which is the feature of the 
characters of Southern India and of Further India, arising from 
the fact that the use of the palm leaf and the iron style has com¬ 
pelled the writer to substitute circular for straight strokes. The 
Uriya language is inclosed amWst Dravidian and Kolarian langua-' 
ges, touching Telugp *and Gond, and inclosing Khond of the 
former, apd touching upon "Kole and Juang of the latter. No 
ditflects are dignified by a special name, but they must, exist The 
best known and fthe standard form is»‘*that of the littoral betwixt 
the mountains and the sea, but the language extends far iflto' the 
interior, into^he territory of semi-independent Chiefs, lying off any 
high road, and in very uohealthy localities, and therefore very little 
known. 

In spiking of the Mar&Aii language-field, we must (Mirefullj 
‘distin^ish betwixt the limits of the Marathi politic domin¬ 
ation and 'the boundaries of the Mardthi-speakiog poptflation, In 
the upheaving of races which followed the decadence of the Mogul 
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the Mar&thas overran vast tracts occupied by popula'tions 
who «{x>ke Hindi and Oond. Goodwana, originally occupied,, by 
the Qonds, was overrun by immigrants from the north, and thus an 
extensive enclave of Hindi, the Oluitisgurhi dialect, separates the ' 
Uriya language field from the Marathi. This language is spqken 
in the central and southern portion of the Bombay province, a 
portion of the ib^izam’s dominions, and 'the eastern portion of the ' 
OenUral Provinces. It is bounded by the ocean on the west, 
impinges on Gujarati to tlie north, and on the east and south 
comes in contact with Telugu and Malayalam of the Dravidian 
family. The population is reckoned at ten millions Hindus and 
Mahomedaus. Several well-defined dialects are named, the Khan- 
desi, the Dakhini on the plateau, and the Ooades and Konkani in 
the littoral betwixt the mountains and tlie sea. This language is 
too well known to require further notice. It bus an excellent dic¬ 
tionary, but no sufficient grammar. It uses the Mdgaii cha-, 
racter. 

Last of the neo-Aryan languages of Northern India and com¬ 
pleting the circle round the central Hindi, is the Gujartti, *’ 
which impinges on the west on Sindbi, on the south and«east 
on Mar&thi, and is the only otie of the great family entirely 
free from contact with alien languages. It is spoken by ^ popu- ’ 
lation within its proper language-held of six millions, but it has 
a currency also as the mercantile language of Bombay, especially 
of the Parsi population, who have lost the use of their ancesiral 
vernacular. A character is used which is an unsightly variation 
of the Nagari, the top line being omitted. The area of this 
language is limited, and, though dialects are mentioned, none are 
well marked. Towards the north, the Marw^ri dialect of the Hindi 
is, as it were, transitional betwixt the sister languages. There is no 
good Oletiouary or Grammar. This language held is in the Bombay 
l^eviape and the territory of certain independent Chiefs. 

Oue moi'6 Sanskriiic or Aryan language remains, and we hnd 
it where least we expected, in the. Sinhalese, the vernacular 
language of the south portion of the Isfaiid of Ceylon. I«ong 
desmeq to be a Dravidian language, it‘ has been tested by scholars, 
9 U<^ as Childers and Max^Mtiiler, ^and pronounced to be Aryan. 

dow Ihe history of the Island at alV render this improbable. 
It down in tlie ancient legends of the Island, that Ceylon 

1 ^’ oploluzed by one Vnaya, son of Sinkala, from Suhar, in the 
before the. Christian era Buddhism was introduced 
quarter^ two • centuries later. The 
Vijay^ and his followers was one of the 
[ The invaders ab^rhed the wild natives. In^ipUons *' 

^wi^^din SinhaieBe of a date of atJ^t two tiiousaiid years. 
|>lAeds this language upon a. mueffi more ancient |4atf(prtn 
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than*any of the non-Aryan languages of Northern India, none of 
whi^h have an antiquity of mure than one thousand years. The 
botindaries of Sinhalese and Tamil is a line drawn from Qhilatv on 
the east coast to Batticaloe on the west. The population is 
abotit one-and-three*quarter millions, who are Buddhists. £Ia is 
the high poetic dialect, and an archaic form of the language.. 
Another dialect is that of the Veddahs, the pagan aborigine. 
A third is that spoken by the inhabitants of the !^aldive Ismnda 
who are Mahomedans. 

Thus far we have described the sixteen living ‘Aryan languages 
of India. Four dead iauguages suggest themselves in connection 
with them,—the Sanskrit, the Zend, ihb Pali, and the Prakrit, or 
rather group of Prakrits. By far the largest portion of the area 
and of the population of India is comprised \(ithin this category. 
Moreover, the Hindustani dialect of Hindi has a still further exten^ 
^ion as the Zing'wa/rawea of Southern India, while the dead lan¬ 
guages of Sanskrit and Pali have left an indelible mark on the culti¬ 
vated languages of all the other families, except the Kolariau and 
•the Khasi. We pass on now into new linguistic worlds, replete with 
uewmamesand new phenompna. We have hitherto only had to 
deal with languages of the well-known inflective type, of which the 
Aryan aud Semitic families are the familiar examples. But 
languages are divided morphologically into .three types. I. The 
Moposyllabie, II. The Agglutinative, III. The Inflective. We 
hava’now, iii reviewing the Iauguages of India, to deal with those of 
the two elder and simpler types. The Chinese is the well-known 
representative of the Monosyllabic type, where eacli monosyllable 
is an independent root, unalterable, and incapable of adhesion 
to another. The paucity of vocables under such a system is made 
up by the use of tones, and the grammar of the language consists of 
Syntax only. The Agglutinative type, of which the Turki is the 
great representative, consists of an unchangeable root, to which 
suffixes afid affixes are attacbe<] by a mechanical process. In the 
Inflective type the uniop of roots and particle is by a chemical pro¬ 
cess : tones are no longer so extensively required in the unliimted 
facility of building up compounds to express every new idea. It 
may be..added to this brief description, tliat no language adheres 
to its type withouif some* modiflcation. 'Even in Chinese' tjhe use 
of empty words, which have no meaning when they stand adone, 
appears to be a transitional stage to Agglutinative ; and In the 
most highly developed languages of the second type there is-'an 
evidence of a transitional stage to Inflective ; and in Inflective 1^- 
guages there is a constant use of Monosyllabic and Agglutihaliiig 
hiethod.*., . i 

The second family of languages in India is the Dzavidii^, and 
thn type is Agglutinative. There are iwelve living languages, 
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fear of which lure highly cultivated. The Dravidian races entered 
India from the west, probably by the Bolan Pass, as they have 
Idt b-aoes of their languages in that of the Brahui above-noticed, ^ 
and there are affinities betwixt this family and that form of speech' 
which has survived to us on the Second, or Scjthian, Tablet of 
Behistun. This family even now extends from the Ganges at 
Bajmuhil to the centre of Ceylon, ^t one time it occupied a ’ 
wiaer field, for the Aryan immigrant has for centuries invaded 
and occupied tlie inheritance of the northern Dravidians, while, on 
the other hand, Aryan culture and Aryan religion have added 
to the strength and consistency of the southern and cultivated 
members of the family. Fhrst in order corned the Tamil, on the 
eastern coast of tlie peninsula, below Pulicat in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and in the northern half of the Island of Ceylon. A popu¬ 
lation df fourteeu-and-a-half millions, chiefiy Hindus, speak the 
langua^, of which there are two marked types, the Literary and 
the Yu^ar, in addition to dialects spoken by wild mountainoera 
All the world knows about the Tamil and the Telugu language, 
which last is spoken by a population of fifteen-and-a-half millions,* 
chiefly Hindus, along the east coast £^bove Pulicat in the Province 
of Madras, and in the interior, in the dominions of the JNizam, and 
across the Qodaveri in the Central Provinces. The boundaries of 
this language fleld are i^ot well defined in the Nizamis teritoiy. The 
language makes its way in a debased form into the savage wjilds 
of Bustar in the Central Provinces, but no.other dlajects are reberd* 
od, 'though on the sides where it impinges on the XJfiya, the 
Khond. the Qond, and the Marathi, dialects of a tmusitional cha¬ 
racter, doubtless exist. Each of these languages has a character 
of its own, a rounded variation, of the Indian alphabet. 

Two other of the Dravidian languages are cultivated, the Eana- 
rese, and the MalayAiam. The former is the speech of the centre 
of the peninsula, the latter of the east coast. The former is 
spc^en by a population of three-and-a-half millions, chiefly Hindus, 
iavllle I^viuce of Madras and the territory ^of the JHaja of Mysore. 
Its oh^acter is separate and nearly resemhlaB^ihe Telugu. Arohftic 
dialecfe still are found among the wild mountaineers. The fatter 
if spcken by a population of nind^and-a-quaiter millions, diiefiy 
ill the Province of Madras, and the terriliory of the Baja of 
and Gechiu. It uses the same character as the Telugu. 
dialect is ibid; of the Mappila of Cannauojre, wihich 
also to the Xaiccadive Islands, the ancient inheritance of 
ff iibat place. Among the forest tribes is found a still 
dialect, . ■ 

fiili}^ i^iaviffian langodge is tbe.TuIu on tbe w,est> coast,*’ 
M^yMam, and three lauguages spoken by small 
feouabkihcers in tbe Milgiries^ about whom;much mote 
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has Seea written than their interest warranted, the Coorp^, the 
Toda, and Kota. The two former, the Tula and Coorg, are Hindus, 
^with a certain amount of civilization ; the two latter are shy, savage 
races. The number of all four is very limited. Had they happened 
to have lost their languages and adopted that of their conquerors^ 
not a word would have been heard about them. 

Four more Dravidian languages are spoken in Central India, 1. 
The Qond, II. The Ehond, Ill. TheOraon, IV. The Bajmuhaii. The 
Qonds exceed one million in number, and are the reotnant of a 
much larger population of the old Province of Qonclwana, which has 
been invaded from every point of the compass by Hindi, Mar&thi, 
Uriya, and Telugu immigrants. They eCte now divided into two or 
more enclaves. The northern Qonds on the Nerbuda formerly 
attained to soveSteignty, were independent, and enjoyed a rude 
civilization, but never had a written character. The southern Qonds 
extending down to the Qodaveri are wild and shy savages. Some are 
Hinduized: the* majority are pagan ; all reside in the Central 
Provinces. The Khonds inhabit the plateau of low hills, where 
the Provinces of Bengal and Madras meet, the debateable country 
being*held by petty Uriya Ciyefs, ruling subjects who are pagans, 
and who, until lately, indulged in Human Sacrifice and Female 
' InfaAticiile. They are in a very low state of civilization#. To the 
north of these come the industrious Oraon^, the Dangans or day 
lal^rers of Bengal. Tliey inhabit districts of Chutia Nagpore. 
The^ are pagans. 

Still further north, in tlfb hills overhanging the Qanges* at 
Rajmalidl, are the Bajmahdli Puhdris, or Malers, who, though 
tamed by the exertions' of Cleveland in the last century, have 
still maintained their wild habits, and their primitive Dravidian 
language, though encroached* upon by the more hardy and in* 
dustrious Aryan and'Kolarian races. These are the twelve 
Dra^dian jirarieties, as laid down by Bishop Caldwell, the esteemed 
authority on this subject whigh is fairly exhausted, though some 
vocabularies still exist, such as those of the Qadaba, Yerukala, 
and others, which have not. as yet been assigned their proper 
position. The whole population amounts to forty-six millions, 
which anywhere but in India wbuld have been deemed cousider- 
able. • • * . 

Next in order comes the Kolarian family, which incloses the 
' vocabularies of those remaining rude tribes of Central India, which 
the Dravidian authorities could not accept into their family, from 
the great difference of vocabulary and structure, though still 
of the Agglutinative type. The Qovernment of Bengal have com- 
> missioned‘the Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud to prepare a Comparative Qratn- 
mar of this family, which is not large, with a tohil population of 
less than one million, and some* of the languages of which irill 
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scarcely survive much longer. We have provisionally registered 
seven names. 1. The Soiithali. II. The group of Mundari, 
Bliomij, Ho or Lucka Kole, which are mutually intelligible.*,, III. 
Kharia. IV. Juang. Y. Korwa. VI. Kur. VII, Savara. The 
Sonthali is a beautiful and elaborate language, though without litera¬ 
ture or written character, yet as symmetrical and richly supplied 
with agglutinated word-forms as the Turki. It is spoken by a?i 
industrious and thriving people of agricultural pursuits in the 
Province of' Bengal. They are pagan and in a low state of 
civilization, but neither their race nor their language runs any 
risk of being extinguished. Equally full of vitality, the language 
of the Mundari, Bhomij, Ho, or Lucka Kole, who are an indus¬ 
trious and thriving people in the Chutia Nagpore of the Province 
of Bengal amounting to eight or nine hundred tjiousand. Of the 
Santali and Mundari we have sufficient Grammars from the pen 
of the Rev. Mr. Skrefsrud and Rev. Mr. Whiiley, both iu the 
Homan character, and among both races there are established 
energetic and thriving Christian Missions. The circumstances 
connected with the four next 'languages are very different. The 
Kharia is a small tribe in the district of Singbbhum ,pf the 
Province of Bengal. Col. Dalton in'^his Ethnology gives a vocabu- 
larj', but does not state the number of the population.„ The 
Juangs are even more savage. They inhabit the forests*bf Orissa, 
and wear no covering to their bodies beyond leaves, of trees : 
they are said to number three thousand. The Korwahs are ,'iouud 
im the forests of Chutia Nagpore : iheir number^ is not stated, but 
a vocabulary is supplied. The Kur or Kuiker are fcuud in 
detached enclaves in the Central Provinces, and their numbei is 
not stated. The Savara are found in the Bengal Province, but 
have lost their ancient language.. In a corner of the Gaujam 
District of the Madras Province, they are found still speaking 
their peculiar language, and their language field is marked off 
in the Language-Map of the Census. Other vocabularies have 
been brought forward, but the habitat of the speakers has not 
been pointed out. Other tribes, evideuCly^ Kolarian in race, have 
lost tl^eir ancient language, or retain only a few words grafted 
on a dial^t of a neo-Aryan language, such as the Bhils and 
others. We may leave this Language-fanyly with the con- 
victidh, that in the struggle for linguistic life these venerable 
Ilraginents of ancient languages will scarcely suririve under the. 
strong light which is now brought to bear on them. But tiheir 
existence is of inteuse interest, as they are no doubt anterior 
t(:|^|90j|;|i Aryan and Dravidiau famifies, and the Kolarian immi- 
mund their way to Central India from the eagt. over the 
^1^1^ of the Himalaya, down the valley of the Brdimaputra" 
The streams of the Aryan immigrants descended the Qi^ges, 
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and, absorbing many into the lower grades of Hinduism, jpushed 
back It remnant into the hills, where they have maintained a 
irdserable existence up to the present hour. 

A wider and more important field lies before us, that of the 
Tibetcf-Burman, Here we have fifty-seven distinct languages, 
divided for the sake of clearness of description into seven 
geographical groups, extending along the north-east frontier ^of 
Jndia from the Pamir mountains, behind Kashmir, to^the .confines 
of China and Siam. The great majority of these are savage 
languages, but still their existence cannot be overlooked. The 
woik of the Botani.st lies with wild fiow^rs, and their peculiarities 
subserve more to true science than the regular beauties of the 
cultivated specimeu.s : so is it with languages. Out of this large 
number of languages, some of which have numerous dialects, 
or are themselves but the selected type of a group of several 
kindred Jahguages^ two only have attained to the dignity of literary 
languages, the Tibetan, and the Burmese, and a few more have 
written character ; the rest are merely oral means of commu¬ 
nication betwixt persons in the lowest rank of agricultural and 
pastoral civilization, or outside? the pale, in a state of migratory 
^savagery. Our knowledge of them is still very imperfect. Much 
that vve kribw is due to the labours of one or two pioneers of science, 
su,ch as Bryan Hodgson and William Robinson, who made local 
researebes, and Daltou and Max Muller, who arranged an(| collated 
the collected material. ^ 

We proceed now to notice the groups in regular order. 

1. The Nepal Group, consisting of twelve languages : Sunwar, 
Gurung, Murmi, Magar, Kusunda, Ohepang, Pahri, Newar, Bhramu, 
Kirauti, Vayu, Limbu. 

We have already mentioned tlrat the language of the Court and 

* dominant tribes of Nepal was of the Aryan family, but in the 
^ valleys an(i middle and higher ranges of the Himalayas, which 

* constitute the kingdom of Nepalf dwell non-Aryan tribes, speaking 
these different languages.* Owing to the zealous seclusion main¬ 
tained by the Qoorkha State, and the gross ignorance of the peo¬ 
ple, mo approximate idea can l^ formed of the popi^ation, but 
their location is ki^wu. jOf the Kiranti, there are no less than 
seventeen dialects. In fact, where there is no literature aifd no 
stondart^each Ya^Uey acquires a distinct patois. They are Buddhist 
or semi-Hinduized. 

The second group consists of a single language, the Lepcha, 
spoken in the kingdom of Sikhim, and of some promise, as it. has 
a* charactej*, and a Missionary literature is developing itself. 
•Col. MainWaring has, in 1877,, published a Grammar of this 
‘ language, which is called the Kong. The population is mountedneer 
and*Buddhist, low down in the scale of civilization. * 
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The third group, the Assam group, is a remarkable one, One of 
the most remarkable in the world, consisting of thirteen languages. 
The river Brahmaputra flows through the whole length of« the 
valley of Assam: on the north side is the main range of th^ 
Himalaya, separating the valley by an impassable barrier ^from 
l^bet: on the south is a lower range of hills, separating it from 
Kachfa and Sylhet. As already stated, the valley itself is occupied 
W Aryan immigrants from Bengal, intermixed with semi- 
Hinduiz^d flon-Aryans, who have descended from the hills and 
accepted civilizktion; but round the valley, dwelling in the hills 
at different elevations, are a series of savage tribes who have 
shown no inclination to be civilized or good neighbours. In addi¬ 
tion to the Assamese above described, there are thirteen distinct 
non-Aryan languages, and, in some cases, groups of languages 
spoken in the amphitheatre of hills which surround the valley. 
The Dhimal, Kachari, Deoria-Chutia, and Pani-Koch ai:e spoken 
by agriculturists actually settled in the valley, but the following 
hang upon the skirts of the cultivated area, and, in some cases, 
receive from the State annual grants in compensation for the loss 
of their vested right to levy black mail at time of hprvest. 
Commencing from the conflnes of tlie Lepcha, we have the Aka, 
Dophia, Miri, Ahor, Mishmi, with several dialects, Singpho, or 
Kakhyen,Naga,Mikirj,and Garo. The majority are pagans,and those 
that come into contact with the territory of British India, are but 
portions of a much larger community which lies behind.* We 
hdve scanty vocabularies and grammatical notes of most of 
these languages, and a grammar of the Qaro language. It 
must be observed that, what is called the Naga is in reality a 
cluster of several totally distinct languages, each having dialects. 
Naga is a tribal rather than a linguistic name, and under the term 
are three languages and eleven dialectal variations. There is no 
written character in any one of the languages of this group. 
The labours of Mr. Bryan Hodgson,and Col. Dalton have done much, 
but much more remains to be (Tone, ^he linguistic problem is 
one of exceeding interest; the ethnical .problem perhaps still 
more so. A Grammar of each language,and a Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the whole group, are the ends which should be aimed at. 
Through the Mishmi cemntry, sooner or later,*a road to Tibet and 
CHtina will bo worked out. Through the Siugpho or ELakhyen 
a road will be thrown open to peaceful commerce over the Patkoi 
range to the beadwatei^ of the river Jrawadie. These same 
Kakhyens occupy the mountains ^betwixt Bhamu and Momion 
tn The Garo and Mikir will subside into peaceful 

ajn|^tnri8t8: with the fierce Nagas, a pressure on-both sid^ 
Assam and Kacbir must lead to eventual submission or' 
/laMgtation. 
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TUte fourth group, the Muuipdr-Chittagoug, comprises thirteen' 
languages, and is of the same character as the preceding group. 
It* appears to be hut a list of names, hard to pronounce, and 
' carrying with them no geographical impression. Yet still these 
naines are facts, almost unknown twenty-five years ago, dimly 
understood now, but which will come forth into the clear light of 
• day during the next quarter of a century. The names are as 
as follows, and dialects are excluded:—Miiniptiri, Liyang, Maring, 
Maram, Kapui,' Tangkhul, Luhupa, Tipura, Kuki, Shdndu, Bau- 
jogi, Sak, Kyau. Of these, Munipdri ,and Ti^ra represent the 
languages of well-known principalities, and Kuki has been brought 
into prominence by a military expedition of some importance 
conducted a few years ago against the Liishai, one class of this 
great community called by their neighbours, but not by them¬ 
selves, Kukies. Two servants of the State, and two only, claim 
to be acquainted with the Munipdri language, which has a charac- 
ler and a Dictionary, but of the others we have only vocabularies, 
and a tolerably exact geographical allocation, thanks to the labours 
*of Colonel McCulloch, Lieutenant Stewart, and Major Lewin. 
These tribes occupy the mountains extending from Assam to 
Chittagong, which are in ^ct the frontier of India Proper, of 
‘Hinduispi, and of the Aryan race. Far beyond we come upon 
Further India, or Indo-Chiua, the Buddhisjb Religion, and a non- 
Alyan race, both among the governing and governed classes. 
Thwe mountains appear to have been always an impenetrable 
barrier, and it is doubtful whether any Englishman ever travelled 
by the land route from Dacca to Rangoon. In leaving these two 
remarkable groups of Assam and Muuipdr-Chittagong we may 
venture to repeat, that in this quarter lies the work of the Philo¬ 
logist during the next quartei>of a century. 

With the fifth group, that of Burma, we find ourselves outside 
the Province of &ngal, and in the Province of British Burma, 
and Independent Burma, peopled by a proud, warlike and civilized 
nation. The Burmese ^ the fiead of the group, which comprises 
eight languages, all .in. clo^e relationship. The Burmese is a 
highly-cultivated language with a character derived from the 
Indian character, and a literature, much of which is derived from, 
and the whole imbued wkb, the Pali, the religious language^! the 
Buddhists. Thus the agglutinative language is deeply influenced 
in its vocabulary by loans of inflected words from an Aryan lan¬ 
guage. The Burmese is knoWn as the Mugh, or Rakbeng, and 
has dialects, the Arracanese, ^he Tavoyi, and the Yo. The follow¬ 
ing are the minor languages of this groupKhyen, Kumi, Mru, 
*Kardn,* i^ui, Kho, Mu-tse. Of these the Kardn have attidned a 
world-wide reputation owing to the labours of the celebrated 
American Missionaries. They are numerously scattered botii in 
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hUte tod plains, and divided into separate clans, who speak the 
welMefinOd dialects of Sgnu, Bghai, Fwo, Tounghtbu, Kar^uni 
aad others. There is no character, and they are pagans, and. 
backward in civilization. The other six are uncultivated lan¬ 
guages spoken by wild montaineers in the Yoma mountain range, 
or in the hills beyond the river Salween, , 

The sixth group consists of seven languages, spoken by popu¬ 
lations who reside in the Trans>Himalayan Mountains and valleys 
beyond the greap watershed, they are the Gyaruug^ Thochu, 
Manyak, Takpa, Horpa, Kunawari, and Tibetan. The first five 
are but linguistic and geographical expressions, as little is known 
about them beyond their ^existence, and the direction of their 
habitat; but the last two require a more particular uotice. The 
District of Kunawur is part of the territory of the Baja of 
Bassahir, a tributary and dependent of the Province of the Pun¬ 
jab, though beyond the snowy range and the river'' Sutlej. 
The people are non-Aryan, and Buddhists, mountaineers, back¬ 
ward in civilization. But the language has three dialects, , 

the Melcban, s])oken in Rampur, Tibavskad in Kunawur, and 
Bnuan in the petty sub-division of Lahul in the Kangra Dis¬ 
trict of the Punjab These last two dialects according 
to Jaesk6, the Moravian Missionary of Lahoul, are something more 
than dialects, and really represent an Archaic language, ydiich is 
both pre-Aryau and pre-Tibeto-Burman, or, in other words, is 'the 
language of a race who existed before the immigration of the )irst 
from the North-West, and the second* from the North-EasJ;. H 
such be the case, the vocabulary will be one of the highest 
interest, and, like the discovery of the Proto-Babylonian language 
in Mesopotamia, gives us a peep in to the mysteries of an elder world. 
For the present we have classed them as dialects of Kuu&wari 
We now approach the great language known* in India as Bhotia, 
and to the Persians as Tibetan, It is spoken in one sma^l district 
only of British India, viz., Lahoul or Spiti in the Punjab, and in por¬ 
tions of the territories of Native Chiefs under British influence, viz., 
the Mafahraja of Kashmir and Jummu, the Baja of'Bhotan, and 
Towing. * It is the language of that great and unknown country 
b^oud the *Himalaya, named Tibet, of which the- capital is 
Xtosa, the religion Buddhist, and which forms au integral part of 
the {^iuese Emipire. It is a highly-cultivated language, with a 
ebataeter, borrowed from the great Indian character, and a litera¬ 
ture which has been circulated by native block printing for 
mtoy ceotiflries. The Tibetans borrowed their religion and their 
Mijuus terminology from - India, and Sanskrit has made a«. 

impression on their literature. This language T/as not 
Mtostudi(^;^^^ be: it is doubtful whether 

illUrU^li pyiui^'&nghBhmto who kaowa the language, Qrammafs 
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hav^been compiled by Hungariatis, Germaus, aAd Frenchmen, 
an(^ Or Dictionary is now in the j}res8 wliich has been prepared by 
Jaeskd after many years residence in Lahoul. The extent of 

* country over which the Tibetan langu^e is spoken is enormous* 
Little as we know of Tibet, we can estimate the prodigious expau* 
sion of its frontier from the condnes of Dardistan on the Indus to 

► the neighbourhood of the wild tribes of the Assam frontier on the 
Brahmaputra, There are many dialects. In the territory of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, we find the Balti spoken Ihy the Maho- 
medan population of Iskardo or Baltistau, who are uon>Ar;^an 
in race, and the Dah spoken by Buddhist Dards, who are Aryans. 
Farther up the Indus we come to tfie Ladakhi, Zanskari, and 
Champas, spoken by Buddhist non-Aryan Polyandrists: on the 
higher waters ®f the Ravi, we come on a dialect of Tibetan 
spoken in Spiti. Further on, the unknown regions of Nepaul 
interveije betwixt Tibet and British India, peopled by non-Aryans 
"speaking a scoi*e of independent Tibeto-Burman dialects. In the 
independent kingdom of Bhutan, we come on another dialect of 

* 'iibetan, the Lhopa or Bhotani, and the Twang of Towang, There 
are doubtless many others which will be made known when, in the 
fulness of time, the course of the river Sampa is traced up from the 

* head of d>he Assam valley to Lassn, and becomes the Brahmaputra. 

There remains the seventh group, that of^China, in which, owing 
to the paucity of our knowledge, three languages only are entered, 
thetLoIu, Mautse, and Lisaw. These are scarcely more than 
linguistic and *geographical» expressions, and, as our knowledge 
extends, the group is capable of infinite expansion, and as it lies 
wholly beyond the frontier and civilization of the East Indies, it 
might have been omitted, but for the convenience of devising a 
group to comprehend all that«remains of the great Tibeto-Burman 
family. Future linguists must fill up the vacuum. 

Many authors still persist in describing the two great typical 
languages of this family as Monosyllabic. We incline to class 
them in the Second or Agglutinative category, but in the earliest 
stage of iha.t methqd* When as much is known about them 
as of the Aryan and Semitic families, we shall be able to speak 
with certainty, but not till then. We may hazard <he opinion, 
that the seed plot of thi» great family was in the Central flateau 
of Asia, near the fountainheads of the great rivers, the Irawadie 
the Salween,«nd the Mekong, and the descent of this family to 
the plains was subsequent iu date to that of the Mon, who will 
be noticed further on. We may also hazard the hypothesis, that 
the Kolarian race of Central India were at some period connected 
•with this^amily, and it is remarkable that the descent of the 
powerfulAryan race down the. basin of the Ganges separated them 
xq;r. ever more than two thousau4 years ago. ^ 
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The fifth family, the £hasi, will not occnpy us long It consists 
of one single language, the Ehasi, which has four dialeota c>This 
isolated family has Aryan neighbours on its north and south, ancj 
Tibeto-Burman on its east and west, occupies a most iuconsider* 
able area, and yet has maintained its individuality. Ac admir¬ 
able Grammar and vocabulary was published in 1855 by the 
Rev. W. Pryse. It is the language of a single tribe, numbering 
about 200,00(X souls, living on the range of the hills to the south of 
the Assam valley,, with the Garo tribe on the west and the Naga 
on the east. They have no literature, no written character, and 
there is a great variety both of vocabulary and pronunciation ; 
tho dialect of Cherapunji is considered the standard. The 
Roman character has been adopted in the Grammar abovemen- 
tioned, and the Anglo-Kliasi Dictionary, published by Rev. H. 
Roberts in 1875. 

The sixth family, known as the Tai, or more commonly jas the 
Shan, is a remarkable one for several reasons. It extends geo¬ 
graphically fifteen degrees of latitude in a narrow column from the 
upper end of the valley of Assam in British India, tl)rough the 
valley of the Upper Irawadie in «the independent kingdom of 
Burmah, along the river Mekong, in the empire of China, and 
the kingdom of Siam, and along the river Menam to <fian‘gkok 
on the Gulf of Siam. < It contains five languages: the Siamese, 
Lao, Shan of Burma, Tai Mow of China, Khamti of A^am. 
It gives a high idea of the civilization of the speakers of this 
family of languages, that each language has a separate character, 
a modification of the Indian character. The Tai race must have 
descended from the Central Plateau at a date anterior to that of 


the Tibeto-Burman, and subsequent to that of the Mon-Anam, 
through the field of which they ^ass, like a distinct geological 
stratum, dissevering that family f^rom its Component parts. The 
Siamese is the language of a proud, haughty, and civilized people, 
who hold subject other races, and have preserved 'their own 
independence. The whole of this family are Buddhists, and, with 
their religion, came into their language a*great infiux of “Aryan 
vocabulary, but the genius of the languages is monosyllabic. , In 
the dependent Province of Lao, proceding northward, we come 
upon •another language in a rude stale: fdrther onward we 
pass the frontier of Shan and enter Independent Burma, and 
find the Shan language, of which we have a grammar by the 
Bev. Mr, Cushing. The Tai Mow are . otherwise called the 
Cbiaese i^ans. They extend over the debaleable frontier of China 
l^rma to the banks of the river Mekong: of their lan- 
little is known. At a time when the power of tlurTais was 
great, anterior to the rise of the Burmese kingdom, they 
prad^ the valley of the Assam across the Patkoi ranges and 
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a branch of the race, known by the name of Ahom, founded a 
dyna^y and gave their name to the valley. The Aryan immi¬ 
grants from the side of India had a bard struggle to hold their 
Awn against these powerful immigrants of the east. The Ahom 
gave^way, and their language, as left behind them, is dead, but 
a powerful class still holds a portion of the hills, called the 
i^ora, of which there are two*brauches, the Ai-khan or Khamtee, 
and Ai-ton. • 

* The seventh family, or Mon-Anam, contains fdhr languages 
regarding which we have some information, afld an indefinite 
number regarding which we know nothing beyond the probability of 
their existence. The known languages are the Feguan, or Mon, 
the ^fhmbojao, the Aunamiteyand Paloung ; the unknown ones are 
the languages of <those wild tribes in the basin of the Upper 
Mekong, of which Lt. Gamier in his voyage of exploration brought 
home scfyit vocabularies. The inspection of a Language-Map will 
show hbw the Ttti family and the Tibeto-Barman have poured like 
a stream of lava tiirough the language-field of the Mon-Anam, and 
l^eparated it into fragments, which have no longer any communica¬ 
tion with each other. The Mons of Pegu were once powerful; 
but the Burmese overthrew them, and the nation and language 

* were* in .course of extinction, when the cession of the delta 
of the river Irawadie to the British Power gave both a 
new,term of existence. A very large number of Peguan exiles 
Settled -in the kingdom of Siam at the time of the Burmese 
oppression, and £ave not returned. The number of speakers of this 
language may amount to one hundred and eighty thousand. They 
have a character of their own, and a certain amount of literature 
derived from the Pali, their sacred language. The whole of the 
Mon-Anam family are Buddhists, and the language is Monosyllabic. 
It is singular that, ki the same manner as the interference of 
the British Power has saved the Mon nation and language, the inter- 

* fereuce of‘the Fre nch has saved the Kambojan, who occupied 
the delta of the rivei; Meko*Dg and had enjoyed an ancient 
civilization anterior to, and ^parent of, the civilization of the 
Siamese. They have an archaic language and character distinct 
froni the modern, and remains ^f magnificent teraplM, but the 
national life was weakened by the constant attacks of its powerful 
neighbours to the right and the left, the Siamese and Annamese, 

■ who would haf e divided the territory or fought for possession but 
for the arrival of a stronger power, the French, who bought the 
neutrality of the Siamese by,the cession of a portion, annexed 
a portion, and maintained a reduced kingdom of Kambofiia 

, untmr their own protection. The number of speakers of this 
language amounts to one-and-a-half millions. It has a certain 
numberpf dialects. For all tbeJaformation which we possess,^we 

* • K 
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are indebted to the French, and we may anticipate a considerable 
addition. At this point we reach the extreme limit of the »great 
Aiyan civilization, which through the dead aud sacred languages 
of Sanskrit and Pali has permeated the literature of the Indo- 
Chinese languages. But'with the Annamite language we< dud 
ourselves in a new world. It is asserted (aud we accept the 
assertion provisionally) that .the language of Annam or Cochin- 
China is of the Mon-Anain family, but the civilization, the form ^ 
of Buddhism,* and the written characters are borrowed from China. 
The country lies' along the littoral of the China Sea, consisting of 
three provinces, Tonquiu, Annum, and Saigon, which latter has 
now become a French dOlony. The French have long had a 
footing in this country, and have supplied us with Grammars 
and Dictionaries The fourth language of tlris family is the 
Paloung, a wild race, isolated in the midst of the Burmese and 
Shans, and we know little of it beyond scant vocabularies. 

The eighth family consists of ten groups, and ufe enter entirely 
a new world, though the influence of the civilization of India 
is to a certain extent felt in a portion of the field. By some it is 
included in the general category gf Polynesian, but it . is-more 
convenient to limit the subject to that portion only which may 
be described as “ Malayan.'' The field consists of an ancbipelago ' 
of greater and sm|iller islands, extending from the coast of 
Chiua to that of Africa. Etbuologically speaking we come (jupon 
two races, one with a brown skin and straight heir, aud a Second 
with frizzly hair aud of a negritic*stamp. Many parts of this 
language-field are but imperfectly kuowu, aud, the races occupying 
it are in the lowest and most abject state of savagery, and yet 
the whole of it has been more or less under the control and 
influence of the English, Dutch, Spanish aud Portuguese nations 
for more than two hundred years. * 

The first group is that of the Malay language, which.^ has a 
ddoble capacity, being the special language of a cerfaiu region, 
and the lin^a franca of the whole .archipelago. Its special 
region is the peninsula of Malacca of tl»e mainland, partly in 
the kingdom of Siam, partly under independent Chiefs subject 
to tke confiiol of the British Government: a portion of the Island 
of Stimatra, the islands of Bauca, Billiton^ the Hhio Lingga 
aiohtpelsgo; The speakers of this language are reckoned at two 
tnillions-and'a-balf, and are M ahoinmedans. The character adopted 
is the Arabic. There is an abundant literature, and tlie language 
is one'^Nhe great vernaculars of .the world, with a capacity for 
of alien elements, k freedom from grammatical restraints, 
s^ ^pe^nesB to adapt itself to new civilization, and «r ^wer of 
v^miHSBSion, only equalled by the Euglish and Hindustani. In 
^ iii« 'forests of the peninsula of Malacca are savage races, in a.'lfviki 
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state, who are provisionally classed under the Malay. They are 
known as the Ouriing Binwak—the men of the soil. Some of 
tiiem, the Jakuns, are clearly Malays in a savage state^ but the 
feamangs are obviously Negritos. 

In»the second group, called from the Island within which the 
languages are spoken, we find four languages, the Achinese, 
llatak, Rejang, and Lampung. The speakers of the first name 
, are Mahomedan with a certain amount of civilization, using 
the Arabic cliaracters, and waging a war of independence* against 
the Dutch nation . the speakers of the ^ther^ three are pagans. 
The first are in so backward a state, that they practise cannibalism 
of so monstrous a character, that they edt their aged relations, and 
yet the Butaks have three distinct dialects, a character peculiar 
to themselves, and some literature on palm leaves. This language 
has been studied, and illustrated by the celebrated Dutch scholar, 
V,^nder Tuuk; the Rejang and Lampung have also separate 
indigenous characters. Lying otf Sumatra are small islands, the 
inhabitants of some of which speak languages akin to those 
Spoken on the coast of the greater Island, while the inlrahltanta of 
others are totally unintelligible. 

In the third group, that of Java, we come once more on traces 
* of the great Aryan civilization of India, for, many centuries ago, 
some adventurous Brahman.s, probably from Jthe Telugu coast, con- 
veyejJ to J’ava their religion, their sacred hooks, and their civiliza¬ 
tion^ and Java .became the seat of a great and powerful Hin^u 
monarchy. When the Mahoftiedan storm fell upon the Island, the 
remnants of the Eindus fled with their manuscripts to the small is¬ 
land of Bali, where they have survived to this day. Together with 
the ruins of magnificent temples, an Archaic language has come 
down to our times, known a^ the Kawi, which for some time was 
considered to be an Aryan language, and a debased form of Sans¬ 
krit, but which is now thoroughly understood to be of the Malay- 
■ an family, and an Archaic Javanese, heavily charged with 
Sanskrit loan-words. InAhis language is a copious and most in¬ 
teresting literature written in .a character of Indian origin, and 
entirely of an Indian type, being in fact the old legends of 
the*1^mayana and Maha BharatS,, handled freely by nafive authors. 
The Islands of Javft, Ball, and Lompoh, belong to the Dutch. 
On the greater island there are three distinct, but kindred, lan¬ 
guages, all illustrated by excellent Grammars and Dictionaries: the 
Sundanese spoken by a population of four millions : the Javanese 
by a population of tbirteen-avd-a-half millions: the Madurese by 
a population of one-and-a-half millions : all use the same character, 
.and are* Mallomedans. In the Island of Bali, and on the littoral 
of the Island of Lompoh the vernacular spoken is the BaUnese. 
They are Hindus with a population of half a million. But*the 
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interior of ibe Island of Lompob is occupied by a totally different 
people, wl»o speak a different language called Sassak: theljr are 
Mahomedans, and amount to three hundred and eighty' thousand 
Perhaps this is the only instance of a Mahomedan population being 
sul^ect to Hindu Chiefs, ^ * 

’'We pass across the Java Sea to thejCelebes Group. The Dutcl\ 
are; paramount here, as in the rest of the Archipelago, and to their 
scholars ^we are indebted for a knowledge of the four languages < 
which we record, though no doubt there are many more. Thfh 
Macassar, the Bouton, and the Biigi, are well-defined languages, 
spoken by a Mahomedan, population of a certain civilization, and 
great commercial activity; there is a distinct written character; 
and elementary works have been published. The Bible has been 
translated into this and otlter of tlie languages of t^is family. 
The Dutch Missionaries are pioneers of linguistic knowledge, and 
worthy rivals of their brethren in British India. , To tlid north of 
the, Celebes we come on the Alfurese, or Harafura, which is 
merely a Portuguese term for the tribe.s “ outside the pale,^' a mixed 
compound of the Arabic article and the word*‘fuori” or "out¬ 
sider.” In these general terms arenncluded numerous impertectly- 
known pagan savage tribes, who have th^ diabolical practice of ^ 
** head-hunting, ” and testify their prowess by the nurabef of heads 
of their fellow-creatufes, wliich by means fair or foul they are able 
to accumulate. Of the languages of these savages little is .kiown 
with certainty. The existence of such savages sliows how great the 
work has been in the cause of civilization, Uiat has been done by 
the professors of the Hindu, Buddhist and Mahomedan religions. 

Over against the Island of Celebes lies the fifth group, the 
Island of Borneo ou the Equator, one of the largest in the world. 
The littoral fringe is colonized by Malays, Bugis, Javanese and 
Chinese, according to the front of the Island exposed to those differ¬ 
ent nationalities. The Dutch are now paramount over,,a portion, 
and tlia remainder is independent Malay is the language of the 
littoral fringe, and the interior can be divided roughly into 
0byak, and Kyan. Numerous otlier tribd!! and language names 
are on recprd, but they mean nqtiiing in the present state of- .our 
knowledge, , ^ 

TiAning to' the north, we come upon the sixth group, the Phil- 
bppme Islands, discovered and still possessed by^pain. Out of 
a much larger number which are imperfectly known, four well- 
defined. Ianga|^es stand out as representUbives of, rather than a 
Cfmpleie ei^^eration of the languages of the fifth group: the 
Tag&l, ’ llp|e|j f^Pampanga, and Bisayan. The Philippines consists 
of and a great-many smaller, languages: Ufit the inte¬ 

rior of Ttie larger, nhd many of the smaller are unexplored and 
eased by the Spaniards either from weakness or indiffecibbee 
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The Spaniards have published numerous Grammars, and the bulk 
of the community are nominal Roman Catholics. Of the dialects 
,of fhe known languages, and of the populations we have no certain 
knowledge: such tribes as are beyond the Spanish influence are 
either pagans or Mahomedans, 

, The seventh group cot];)prises the Moluccas or Spice Islands.. 
For practical purposes, Malay is the language of this group, for 
it is a medium of communication betwixt native tribes,^as w^l as 
between the natives generally and Europeans. Attempt has been 
made by Dutch scholars to study and report t|ie different languages 
spoken in the Islands, and we may hope for further information. 

The eighth group is the greatest linguistic puzzle. On the Map 
we see a long string of islands stretching out from Java towards 
Papua, These are deep-sea islands with a Fauna and Flora totally 
distinct from those of the continent of Asia, and in these islands the 
ISegritic* population, akin to the Papuan, is found, though they are 
totally absent from Sumatra, Java, Celel)es and Borneo, having either 
never existed, or more probably been killed out: they exist 
* however on the peninsula of Malacca, as we have aleady noted. 
In this Timour group we ha'.*e noted nine languages: on some 
.of the islands there are Malay or Bugi settlements: on some there 
are'Dutch or Portuguese establishments; but the impression 
conveyed by an inspection of the populations of this group is that of 
unnitigated and hopeless savagery. The areas are too small, 
and*the population is too insignificant to afford hope for improve¬ 
ment under a deadly climate, and with the absence of all specially 
valuable products or culture. In the west of the Island of 
Sulnbawa, the language is tl}e same as that of the adjoining Sassak 
mentioned above : in the east of Suinbawa, and the west of Fiores 
it is fiima, the first on our fist. In the centre of Flores it is 
Endeh* Iu‘ the east df the Island of Flores, and the adjacent Solor 
and Allo^ Islands, the people speak languages kindred to Endeh. 
The same remark applies to the language of the Island of Samba 
as far as any thing is known at all. The language of the west 
of the great Island oP'Tirnoua is called Timourese : that of the 
^t end is called Teto. The best known language in the island 
of Serwati is the Kissa. ^ The languages of the Islands of Savoe 
and Rothi have a" distinct individuality. The influence/>of the 
Dutch is paramount throughout this group, save in the small 
' Portuguese settlement of Dili, all that remains to them of their 
great conquests in the East. Of the languages above enumerated 
we have nothing beyond vocabularies, and the number of distinct 
^languapes may prove to be much greater, or they may resdive 
> themseli^Bs into dialects of two or three leading languages. The 
linguistic interest of a proper study of this virgin soil is wonder- 
' As we approach New Guinea we may expect the appearance 
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new elements. Mr. Whitmee’s Polynesia Polyghtta, \n 
eourse of publication, will throw a flood of light upon these 
dark places. ^ ^ 

We must travel far to the north-east to And the ninth group. 
North of the Philippines is the Island of Taiwan or Formosa, 
within the dominions of the Emperor of China. Half that 
island, the littoral and the plain, are occupied by Amoy Chinese,' 
but the mountainous portion is peopled by a race of Malay extrac¬ 
tion and Malay speech. We find them in two stages of civiliza-^ 
tion, either half cit'ilized# or downright ravages, in both cases 
pagans. At what period the early settlers were blown over from the 
Philippines we cau only Speculate, but the absence of Aryan 
words from the vocabulary indicates a date anterior to the 
of the Hindu colonists in the Archipelago. 

For the tenth and last group of the great Malayan family we 
must sail over the Indian Ocean many degrees of West longitudq 
till we reach Madagascar, not very far from the ‘coast of Houtb 
Africa. The circumstances of this island are now very well known. 
No less than four Protestant Missionary Societies4iave established ' 
important Missions: Education is bgiug prosecuted under a most 
enJigbteoed ruler: the Bible has been translated, and is now^ 
under revision. It cannot therefore be said that information is 
wanting, and the balance of evidence is decidedly in favour of 
there being one general language of the whole island, with cei^aln 
well-deflued dialects. Grammars and Dictionaries heve been'pub- 
lislmd by French and English scholars, and the great Malay 
scholar, Yander Tuuk, has applied his niiud to the question as to the 
family to which the Malagasi, the sole representative of this group, 
belongs ; and his opinion, coinciding with that of the Rev. Mr. Cou- 
fdns, who is charged with the translatmn of the Bible, is in favour of 
its belonging to the Malayan family. Wbart chance wind, blow¬ 
ing fcpm the East, brought the early settlers from the west coast 
of Sumatra, we know not, nor do we know the precise felation of 
the language to the Papuan division of tlie great Polynesian 
i^ingdom, but these are problems jirhich are rapidly preparing • 
themselves for solution, as the lines of operation of Yander Tuuk 
in idm fleld, Whitmee in flie Polynesian, and Cousins and 

othersjn Malag&si, gradually converge to Une point. < 

We have thus gone over the eight great Families of languages 
s|)akeu at the present time in the East Indies in it# widest sense, 
m those outlying regions and islands, which by the linguistic 
of the subject have been caught into our net. We have 
eahausl^d our readers, but have by no means exhausted the sulj- 
Poa hundred and thirty-five languages are but the repre-* 
uf a greater number which we have been unable in. the 
eight families to specify with precision, and^ if •’urc- 
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toucU*the subject of dialects^ we must indeed enlai'ge oar tent* 
ropes, for the Hindi has upwards of thirty dialects, and the 
^obsture Kiranti of the Nepal group of the fourth family is 
credited with eighteen. Moreover, we have omitted the groups of 
islands of the Nicobar, Andaman, and Mergui, and many other 
wild savage groups, of which vocabularies exist, from the impossi- 
*bility of fixing their place in the proper family with the inadequate 
information available. But it is wonderful how eaph year m^kes 
some contribution to the common stock by correcting errors, or 
adding positive information from original sources. 

Pliny mentions that there were one hundred and thirty dialects 
spoken in the market-place of Oolchis.' This must be taken with 
some reserve, the same reserve with which we read of the number 
of languages of 'which Cardinal Mezzofauti had a good practical 
knowledge. The immense variety of languages which exist, has 
forced Ueelf on the notice of all thoughtful persons. We find the 
attempt to explain the problem in the story of the Tower of Babel 
and tlie remedy for the inconvenience in the Pentecostal out- 
* pouring of linguistic knowledge, tliough of a very limited number 
of languages. A much more •expansive conception of the bound¬ 
lessness of the subject is conveyed in the passage in the Revela¬ 
tion^ : looked, and behold a great multitude, which no man 

could number, of all nations, and peoples, and kindreds, and 
tongiues.”* 

We are far from having arrived at facility on the subject, in 
British India. We were informed only a few months ago that the 
supreme Government will not admit that the Hrahui language is 
distinct from tlie Bcldchi. We read in a late Administrative Re¬ 
port of the Punjab, that the JJvd'ik language is one of the 
languages spoken in every district of that Province. That Urdu 
is .spoken in the Cutflhery is possible, and in that sense English 
might also be entered as one of the languages spoken. We won- 
der how a transfer of District officers is managed iu the Central 
Provinces, where Mardihi, Telugu, Uriya, Hindi and Qond are 
spoken iu different districts, t*ot to make mention of such dialects 
a^Chutisgurhi and Nimari, which are unintelligible to a scholar 
otordinary. Hindi. Do the wild Kolarian races, the Sontb&li and 
Rule of Central Iftdia, tlie Kachdri, Mishmi, Khampti, aud^Khasi 
get justice done to them in their own languages ? Are there honest 
paid interpreters, or are the" people of those parts gradually 
becoming bilingual? It is of no use shirking the question. 
Siijpe the abolition of the native army, and the admission of civil 
servants by competition, it is notorious that the standai'd of know- 
I ledge of *ihe language of the country has greatly fallen even as 
regards the ordinary language. There are still a few excellent 
-sebplars in India, but Che question still remains unanswered, •Can 
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|lie iSIiiropeaii' officers understand wbat is said bj the peoplb who 
Jbave business to transact with them, and, if ttiey cannotf is^^here 
any provision for interpreters ? • 

Thirty-two years have passed since the writer of these line^ 
penned his Brst contribution to the Calcutta Review. How JiUle 
was known in 1S46 of linguistic science in general, and of the 
languages of India in particular. C&sma di K.oros had indeed* 
revftaled the secret of Tibetan and had died. Leech had written 
small Ofarninars of Brahui, Kashmiri, and Pushtu, and both of 
these scholars h5.d died, ^oo soon, alas ! for science. The veteran 
Bryan Hodgson was still collecting and collating vocabularies of 
what he then called the Tamulie, and enunciating as discoveries 
what are now admitted as facts. Henry Rawliiison had ju^ passed 
through Calcutta on his road to Baghdad with »fixed p^rmiua- 
tion to copy and decipher and translate the trilipguaji inscriptions 
of Behistun. But of any classification of the lahguMges .of India, 
of the existence of the Kolarian group, of th^'nuraber * of tKp 
Dravidian languages, nothing was known, nor had the Mission¬ 
aries, and the few servants of the State who had a taste for suclr^ 
things, furnished the materials fur generalizing. We trust that 
the Calcutta Review may last another thirty-two years, and be 
the vehicle of communicating much sound archseological,Jingoistic • 
and administrative l^nowledge; and if, after the lapse of that 
period, the list of the languages of the East Indies in 1678 wllicli 
we have ventured to attach to this paper, shouj^d fall under tbe 
eye of the administrator or educationalist of that epoch, and 
he should, from the standpoint of knowledge then aftuined, 

, remark that tbe writer of the paper was very ignorant indeed in 
assigning only ,one hundred and thirty-five languages to the East 
Indies, when in fact they exceeded six hundred, exclusive of'' 
ditdecte, and some groups still unattached to their proper family, 

. we shall not turn in bur graves at the imputation, if ho but adhere 
to the cautious rules of science, ^using a sound judgment after 
a careful diagnosis. We wish we could«live long enough to read 
his more correct and more detailed account ^f the languages of the 
East Indies. We have done our best, and left a point of depar¬ 
ture for future scholars. 



Art. V.~ALFRED TENNYSON. 

T ]|ERE is a tide ia the popularity, no less than io the other 
affairs, of men ; and it is, perhaps, the baldest platitude to 
if^mark that excessive praise bestowed upon a public man, whether 
he be great in art, lu song, in statesmanship, in war, is always, 
*and it may be necessarily, followed by a re-aotioQ,*so that the 
golden image before which men bow themselves to-day becomes 
despised as worthless brass upon the morrow. *Such, among care¬ 
less critics, is the fate of the reputation of any living poet. He 
is perpetually asceudiog and descending in the scale of public 
appreciation; and*noi till long after his death is tardy justice 
done to him, and is he ranked in his due order in the Pantheon 
of Genius, The men who live and move in our midst are so near 
to*us, we know 90 much about their daily life, their personal 
character, their habits and disposition, that it is almost as' impos¬ 
sible, it would seem, to pass an impartial judgment upon tneir^ 
work% as it is to determine accurately the value of the productions' 
of our own private frieods. The criticy when he turns to living 
•writeM, a| once assumes the character of Zimii— 

So over-violent or lo over-civil, . 

• That every man to him is God or devil. 

Feff ‘ more strjjciag examples of the truth of these remarks 
could 1)6 found than the subject of this criticism—the present 
Laureatb. When the writer of these pages first began to have 
any knowledge of the literature of his country, Mr. Tennyson 
was at the height pf his popularity and renown. At that time, 
the judgment of one of the writer’s friends would have been 
» endorsed by a large section of the reading public:—“ Tennyson 
is the greatest poet we have had since the days of Milton ; he is 
* great hot dhly as a poet, but as a prophet ana a teacher.” Now, 
the tide is at its lowq 3 t ebb*; and it requires a considerable 
amount of effj^t to persuade jBome people that the Laureate is a 
alL Between these two extremes, there is room for 
infinite gradations of appreciatife comment. And perhaps some 
service may be done to the cause of art by attempting to ^rget 
for a brief space the shallow laughter of buffoons and the equmly 
'.shallow adulatton of school-girls, and to examine Mr* Tennyson^ 
works briefiiy, but with what care and imprtiality we may, with 
the view of obtaining in conclusion materials for some dennitivA 
judgment upon t^m. > 

^ • It harbin said, and there is much truth in the retaart that 
the best test of a poet’s feat worth is his capacity for writing a good 
simg; In this age of hyperbole, one always fe^s to quote an^rthrag 
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'which sounds itke an exhaustive dogma, lest one should seem to in¬ 
clude the whole matter in the nutshell of a formula. But il the 
remark just quoted be not pressed too far, it may he taken as an 
important contribution to criticism. The poet is the maker, the 
creator; so we have called him for now some two thousand years. 
But before he took that name, he was known as the singer;—the 
man whose whole heart was filled to ovhrflowing with the glory amt 
^,^'delight of the,outward world ; whose soul was lightened by bright 
visions of things unknown, encharged with high hopes for the 
future of mankind, with burning love for his fellows, with the 
deepest sympathy; with the sufferings and sorrows of humanity ; 
until the pent up feelings S,nd aspirations within his breast could no 
longer be restrained, and he was forced to give vent to them in 
songr— 

' T)ut MDg becanse I must, 

Aud pipe'B^ aS'tjie liuueto Biog. 

This expresses the standpoint of every true poet*. A true lyric is 
one which almost compels the reader losing it. Like the song of 
the nightingale, br the strain of some sweet instrument of niDsic. it 
may !:« valued more for the impreseion produced upon the heart 
of the hearer, than for the absolute ideas which it conveys. We 
would not be understood to mean that good ideas are vtduefess in 
a lyric; hut that although in this, as in every variety of verse, 
both the formal part and the material part are of vital importance, 
it seems to me that here, contrary to the customary rule, the formal 
part is of more importance thaiT t|ie *material. We hold it true 
that a man may receive a really great^mc^l good, besides *no or¬ 
dinary pleasure, from the effect upon his eth«itions of a really per¬ 
fect lyric, such for instance as any of thd choruses in Mr. 
Swinburne’s Atalanta, even thou&h he fail to gmsp a single 
idea, or though his mind reject the truth of every conception. 
Bappily, it is not necessary to insist very strongly on this point 
for, as the writer just named has somewhere said, Natuffe uevef 
gives a perfect organ of expression without at the same 
imparting some groat message to be funded through4|e ^f^® 
excellence of a good lyric is Sweetness and clearness of tone. Iris 
an error—to refer once more to th^ anth(w of Under ike Mihros* 
cope-^‘io suppose that epigrammatic poidt is esSbntifd, or even oon- 
dueive. to the bcAuty of a song.^ No bird sines epierammatically. 
Too many writers spoil tbeh lyrics by a mistaken effort to achieve • 
that which is really a d^eci So much for the general oharacteris- 
of lyric. It is evident that it includes an almost infinite 
variety of yubordinate forms, from the lightness of the lo^eeong 
.to the solemn grandeur of 'the psaltn. or the stately reistCraiht ot„ 
the'^nnei It has as many varieties as there are diversities of 
form in musical compositions. • ■ — 
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Fe\^ critical lovers of poetry will deoy that Mr. Tennyson has 
proved himself to be a lyrist of the purest and sweetest tona It 
is as a lyric poet that, as far as we can now judge, he will be 
Remembered and honoured by posterity. Perhaps one of his most 
strikhig ^taracterisiics is the versatility of his genius. The range 
of notes which he commands is greater than that of almost any 
bther poet Here, at' least,*he has no peculiar and special man¬ 
nerism to mark off his pieces from those of others. No two of 
his songs, like no two dreams, are alike. For lightn&ss a&d grace, 
we have The Miller'a Daughter ; The MermAn^ and its com¬ 
panion song, The Mermaid the Lotda-Eaters; to men¬ 
tion a few among many. For depth of passionate feeling, the 
songs in Maud ; and The Staters, a wonderful song, with the true 
ballad ring in it; worthy to be ranked beside Bosetti’s Sister 
Hden, Locksley Hall is an effort in perhaps even a higher 
range of song than any of these. It aims at giving expression to 
tiie spifit of the* age. Every true poet is at once the exponent 
and the fashioner of the spirit of the time in which he lives. The 
influence of the period on the poet, and of the ^oet on the period, 
is reflex and mutual, not unlike the respective influences 'On each 
other of language and tboughl;. In this respect, as we think, 
Mr. Tenvysou is somewhat deficient. He has done something, no 
doubt, to mould the intellectual character of .the age ; but with the 
exception * of Locksley Hall and In Memoriam^ there is little 
in hifiPWork to entitle him to be considered as in the foremost 
file of time." We find, among his best poetry, no ' Song of Italy,' 
no * Ode to the French Republic,' nothing to correspond to that 
marvellous series of sonnets which Wordsworth poured forth at the 
opening of the present century. He lives and writes too much as a 
recluse, to be concerned immediately with the stirring topics of the 
day. This, as denoting, in some measure, a failure in sympathy 
with the throbbing human hearts around him, must be teuieu as a 
defect. But in this instance of Lochiley Hall, he has succeeded 
in tracing with wonderful precisfon and force the thoughts of the 
youth of tO'^y und^r the influence of strong excitement and 
indignation.These are very maficuline lines, albeit the poet him* 
self stigmatizes them as ** bluster^* * 

Cursed be the social want! that sin against the strength of youth I, 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the Uviug truth l 
Cursed he the sickly fonns that err from honest Nature’s rule! 

Cursed be ^e gold that gilds Hie straiten'd forehead of the fool! ” 

The swing and rush of the metre bears one on like the sweep 
of an. irresistible torrent. Thlh is one of those lyrics which might 
be read and enjoyed for the. mere sake of its tnaiultuous masic. 
In passing, we cannot forbear to allude to a coincidence which 
may be well-known, but which we yemember to haye i^eii no-i 
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tvhere mentioned. The line, 

And our apirita ruahed together at the touching of the lipa, ' 

ia curiously parallelled by this passage from Sartor Reaartvs-^ - 
Their lipa were joined, tneir souls, like two dew>drops,. 

Bushed into one,-~4’or the first time, and for the last.* n 

» perfect in their own w%y are Ths Two VoieeSf a 
solemn lyric of the very highest excellence; and 
jA. Charir^9 which might have been written immediately after 
reading The PpeSe Grave, Both of these pieces show strong 
marks of the influence of* Wordsworth. And this mention of the 
influence exercised upon the Laureate by the works of one of his 
predecessors gives me an'* opportunity of remarking upon a very 
noticeable characteristic of our author. He is, more than most 
others, ** the heir of all the ages/’ in that he stands upon the 
vantage-ground of the mound raised by the laboura of all who 
have ever worked at poetry. To the poets of Greece and Rome, 
no less than to those of his own country, he is under the greatest 
obligations. They supply the skeleton, and in some cases even 
more than this, of many a famous line. He is, perhaps, a good 
example of the' amount of truth ^contained in the deflnitron of 
genius as the infinite capacity for taking pains.’ He assimilates 
what is best in the works of others, by means of careful and 
appreciative study ; but he is not a plagiarist, for whatever he 
takes he stamps with the mark of his own power. Nor is he to 
he considered, like Matthew Arnold, as a poet .mainly by l^on 
of his culture. There are signs in hfs works that, whatever might 
have been bis fortune as to intellectual training, he could scarcely 
have failed to develop large poetical powers. The result of his 
education is shown in the direction to which his genius, turns, and 
the form which his verse assumeif. With other associations he 
might have been a poet of a different kind; bqt he would still 
have retained his degree. In some cases, one almost feels that he 
carries culture to too high a pitch; that he polishes &nd refines 
until he allows the white-heat in which a lyric has been strack 
out to grow cool. A lyric riiould be spontaneous ; au,d Tenuyson, 
true artist, and thererore couscieutious worker, as he is, seems 
almost to destroy some poriiou*of this charm, at .times, in his 
elforis to a^ttain an absolute ideal of perfect ibrm. But who can 
lead A Farffwdl/ Break, break, break; The Song; or 

the interludes bf The Prineeea, and pause to uote Such faulty’ 
as these? At his best, our author’s lyrics touch the heart of 
hearis of each of us, and move the emOrious as deeply as any songs 
of our ^gue. To our mind. The Bugle Song is the most perfect 
lyricihat we know iu any language. I 
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Th% recent mention of the influence upon our pd^t of scholar* 
chill education brings us to the consideration of one of his 
most characteristic s^les—that Trhich he has made most peca> 
*liarly bis own—the Idyll. In the use of this term we would 
for time exclude the Idylls of the Ring which must be con¬ 
sidered by themselves, and confine the attention to those poems 
•which partake of the idyllic nature, in the meaning usually 
connoted by- the term. Tennyson must be ranked, as we 
have hinted before, with the poets of Nature rather than with 
those of Humanity. His love of the exterflal forms of the 
Universe^ his appreciative and sympatfletio 'study of Nature iu 
her varied moods, is perhaps his provailing characteristic, and 
gives him his greatest charm. Thus he was led, probably, by 
a kind of kinship with their genius, to pay special attention 
to the idyllic poetry of Theocritus and Virgil. And, following 
closely ip their wake, as far as was possible under the altered 
circunlstaDces, *be has introduced a new form of verse into 
English literature^ and found a suitable means of expressing to 
tlie full his fellow-feeling with the beauties of the outward shows 
of sky and! earth. His English Idylls and pieces of the 
same stamp, do not aim at re-producing the form of the Bucolics 
or ef il|e Idylls of Theocritus; they merely give utterance to 
the same spirit, transferred to other scenes and ruled by difiperent 
con^itious. The success which has attended these efforts, nught 
hav9‘warned Mr. Tennyson against another mode of working, 
in Queen Mary; the EngUah IdyUs are more truly Virgili&n, 
in any* reasonable and critical sense, than are the formal imitations 
of Pope and his school. The sweet and simple grace of these 
idylls is incompatible; it places the author of them on the 
same level with, if not above^ his masters. Take, for example, 
this absolutely perfect «piece from (Enone 

Then to the bower they came, 

‘ Naked they came to that smooth-awarded bower, 

And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 

Violet, amaraCtas, and asphodel, 

XiotoB and liflea: andta wind arose. 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine, 

^'his way and that, in many a wild festoou 
Ran rio^ garlanding the gnarled bougha 
With bunch and berry and flower thro* and thro’. 

Here the poet’s imagination gdmosi waxes wanton in its profuse 
and lavish picture of the beauties of the spot where Paris laid 
the foundation for the ruin of Troy. Then, too, as essays in the 
same style^ and each in its ow& way a masterpiece, we have TAe 
Gardner's JP^nttpAfst^whose face Frank Miles has made familiar 
' to us JDowtt / The Brook ; Aylmei^s Field ; The May Quesn^ 
wjiow mingled sweetaesa and i^thos few, especudlyof tno^ who 
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have heard it read by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, will care to'^ deny. 
As studies of provincial lif^ these rank, slight as they are,(with 
** Middlemarch than this we can give'*no higher praise, ^or 
this style we have no word of ctensure. In this branch of art, 
Tennyson is the first, the last, the best,** among English poets. 
He made the style; and though he has bad many imitators, 
not one has approached him even at w distant interval. Grace,' 
sweetness, delicacy and firmness of touoh» purity of diction, 
simplicity and freedom from mannerism, are the virtues of these 

} )ieces. We wander with the poet through the ^^green-veiled 
anes," and listen to the ‘^murmur of innumerable bees,** or the 
glad notes of the thrush, singing 


, “ each song twice over. 

Lest you ahould think he never could recapture, 

The first fine careless rapture j” 

and watch the golden and purple splendours of the dying sunj 
or stretch ourselves for a careless hour beside a babbling brook, 
joying in Nature for her own sake, and gaining strength thereby 
for the more serious toils of life. We are more truly grateful 
to the Laureate for these, than for almcMst any other of his 
works. 

We now pass to the analysis of the dramatic powers of our 
author. No true poet is without some portion of this faculty. 
Fi'mn the intensely sucjective and introspective nature of Words¬ 
worth to the absolute objectivity of Shakspeare, there are many 
gi^es. But though a man may chance to be,"like the former, 
among the greatest poets and still the worst of dramatists, 'yet no 
true poet can be utterly and entirely subjective. Wordsworth 
and Gwthe approached as nearly as might be to this point, and 
by their influence they have cast a subjective glamour, so to 
speak, over all poetry which has been since written in the Teutonic 
tongues. But, happily for themselves and for the world, they fell 
short of that absolute and perfect subjectivity, which falls to the 
lot of none save an Eastern/uktr, bn the point of being absorbed 
into the Divine Essence. The dramatic instinct is the salt of 
poetry ; witliout it, any kind of writing would fail tolktisfy either 
the heart oisthe iuteUect* The excess, or abundance of it, in a 
,<^oiaposition makes the dramatist; the defeci leaves the 
, the golden mean belongs to the lyrist. But a p^t 
essentially dramatic without adopting in any single 
‘le conventional dramatic form. It is a peculiar gift, 
impaits to a poet the power of dive 8 tin|f btmself of his 
cwn pertonality and amuming lor *a time the being of another; 
of spring, not as. an actor through the mouth of a mask, but ^ 
as UijGM wibough the mouth one whom be inspires. A careless'* 
readk to^ht fim to discover traces of this faculty in Mr. TeDnysoQ*s 
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writings; hut it does really exist to no inconsiderable extent. 
It sdems to have been latent, to some degree, in the earlier works, 
whctreon, too, the shadow of Wordsworth lies perhaps almost 
more deeply than one might wish ; but in some of the finest of 
our author’s vrritings it is strongly marked. The wonderful id^yll 
of CEnonCf to which 1 again refer with delight, is essentially 
dramatic. Apart from its significance in an idyllic point of view^ 
, it carries ns back to the wooded heights of Ida shows us the 
gracious beauty of those forest glades and the chastened splendours 
of those bowers, which overhang the ‘‘ plains ftf windy Troy 
and brings us face to face with beautifuf Paris, evil-hearted 
Paris,” with beautiful-browed CEnon^,” with the goddesses who 
strove together for the palm of perfect loveliness. The chief 
charm is, no dcfubt, the pure idyllic grace, on which we have 
commented above ; but as a dramatic effort it is very noticeable. 
Cplnone herself speaks as the daughter of a river-god ” could 
not fair to have Spoken in those distant, dim, and passionate ages ; 
80, too, the goddesses speak, each in her proper person. Can 
*.anything be i^ore intensely and purely dramatic than the word? 
of “ Idalian Aphrodite ” ^ 

I promise thee 
The furest and most loving wife in Greece. 

Ulysses, Tithonns, Locksley Halit are each special instances of 
the dramalic power. Take, for instance, the following lines from 
the fifst-named poem :— 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times I have enjoyed 
i-ireatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding dnftB the rainy Hyadea 
Vex’t the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always Voaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known ; mtiea of men 
And mnnnera, climates, councils, governments. 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 

And drunk <Kli|;ht of battle with my peers, 

. Far on the^nging plains of windy Troy. 

1 am a part of all that 1 have met. 

Here we have Odusseus speakmg in the flesh ; not (be debased 
Ulysses of the later authors, but the great and wise chieftain 
whom we kn(;w, and venerate almost too much to fully love, in 
'Homer. Take, for another example, Luci^tiuSt which we hold 
to be the Laureate’s crowning dramatic effort. 

The j^s I and if I go, my work is ,left 
Unfinished—f go. The gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 

Where never ercNsps a eloud, or mcives a wind, 

Hor ever falls the Icast^ white star of snow, 
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Nor ever lowest roll of Ibunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their everlasting sacred calm I and such, 

Not aU so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not sncb, nor all ttnKke it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go." 

This IS supremely excellent. The poetic instincts of the great 
speaker, straggling, in the pauses of nil madness, to reconcile the' 
conclusions of, his own clear mind with the fantastical, sweet 
creed of *his countrymen, and investing their gods with a halo 
of gracious peace lesser souls than his own failed to 

grasp or contemplate, is shown by a master*hand. If this pdfifm 
stood alone, it would be sufficient of itself to prove the df^atio 
power of the author. 

Finally, in touching on this point, some perhaps more extended 
notice is due to Qaetn Mary and Harold^ as the latest of Mr. 
Tennyson’s productions. As the work of a poet of high rank^ 
as a venture in perhaps the noblest held of poetfy, we consider 
the former to be a failure. There is less real dramatic power 
in the whole of Queen Mary than there is in the single ' 
little lyric of The Sisters. For it lyust be remembered that there 
are three essential elements in a great drama—unity, not of 
time or place, but of interest; vigour of action ; and dev^opinent 
and subtle analysis of character. In each of these points, as 
any .careful re^er may easily discover, Queen Mnty^ \{hen 
we^hed, is found wanting. The reason, aa it peems to tin is, 
not that Mr. Tennyson has begun tob late to cast his thoughts 
into an uuaccustoinea form, but that he went to work ih this 
case, if we may say so without presumption, in the wrong way. 
Tiie Times spoke of the play as an eminently Shakespearian 
drama; and one would suppose that Mr. Tennyson sat down 
to write Queen Mary and to make his* characters speak and 
act, not as his dramatic instinct should direct, Init as nearly 
SU3 possible as he conceived Shakespeare would have done, had 
he tried the same subject. Neither poet nor the critic 
seems to have remembered that this, is precisely tb^ way, of all 
possible ways, to write, just as Shakespeare woidd not have 
writtofii* His method was to wtite according to his drasfialic 
instil^ without regard to any other *man’s« style. Tbw4s the 
way iu which a great drama can be produced. No one will 
e^iir rise to the level of Siakespeare by copying tb% mannerisms j 
of lihe Elizabethans, ai:^ ze-prbducmg the faults of their style, ^ 
ml^out their Jiving force, any more |han a Chinese copyist conld 
beo;;^ tlie ^ual of Michael Angelo by imitating one of his 
frhscom and reprodudng the very cracks which time has madh^ 
unon its sutface. Tenstysou is not a diramatio poet, of the order'" 
of ^Browning and Swlhbume; he has a large measure of . the 
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dramatie faculty, but not sufficient to entitle him to a place 
ainoi% the great lights of the English drama. 

Thus far had we written before the appearance of Harol^ 
The study of this last production served to confirm our judgment 
on Qiibeen Mary ; but to modify it considerably on Mr, Tennyson 
as a dramatist. We can express our opinion of Harold no 
better than by extracting a ffew remarks which we had occasion to 
^znake upon it, elsewhere. “We recognize this as a play which, 

• ** for sustained vigour of action ; for height of dramktic realism; 
“ for poetic beauty, now light and gay, now %oul-stirring and 
“ inspiring, now deeply and humanly pathetfc; for delicate and 

subtle analysis of character ; in a word, for every point which 
“ marks a great poetical drama, has had no equal, save one by 

a living poet, since ‘ the spacious times of great Elizabeth’. .., 
“ Taken as a whole, Harold will rank by the side of Guinevere 
“ among Itf r. Tennyson’s works. It is a true drama. There is 
“no pftiful strife after Shakespearian effects, no catching at 
“ Elizabethan mannerisms, no servile imitation of the tricks of 
•“ speech of the older dramatists. This is a work which an Eliza-- 
“ betban might have written, because it is a work of true dramatic 
“ power, a splendid reproduction of those glorious times of English 

• ** liberty, ^nd, above all, because it is the effort of a man of genius, 
** not written with the fixed intention of keeping closely to the 
*' formal grooves hollowed out by a man ot genius of a different 
“ ordV, but with the design of permitting free outlet to the 

current of his own impulses;*’ 

There are many men, like Barry Cornwall and Charles Kingsley, 
who, with the richest gifts of poetical feeling and the purest 
graces of melodious expression, fail to take rank among the chief 
poets by reason of the absence of any evidence of sustained power 
, in their works. They* have given us sweet and perfect songs 
which the world will not willingly let die ; but, either from press of 

• other occupations or from real lack of sustained power, they have 
raised no monument, cere per^nnius, which might place their 
names upon the burnl^" scroll of the world’s highest poets. This 
cannotsdid of Mr. Tennyson. He has given abundant proof 
of his. power of keeping up a prolonged effort of song in Maud, 
In Memoridm, Tke Princess, The Idylls of the King. Of 
the last, 1 must speak in some detail presently. Maud is ofle of 
• the best inatamces of a story, told in lyrical form, that can be 
.found in modern verse. In spite of its occasional obscurity and 
extravagance, it is a passionate embodiment of the life of the age ; 
and ranks with our author’s gi%atest efforts. Of In Mermriwmf 
called as-it has heeu, not lightly, but with all reverence, the 
^ 9 th century Book of Job, ”it is impossible to speak in the limits 
of a paper of this description. We can do no more than mention 
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it; and leave it for consideration at, perhaps, some future time. 
But we would hazard a few 'words of comment upon the 
PrincesSf a poem which we always read with renewed interest 
and pleasure. The misconceptions of critics witli regard to it are 
occasionally ludicrous. For the most part, they seem to be content 
with a porusal of the title, and perhaps of the introductory pages ; 
and because it is called a medley,” efnd because there is a certain 
amount of comedy in the introduction, the critics take the 
JPi'incesS to be a mock-heroic poem after the fashion of Stirling's 
Richard Coeui' de Lion.” We remember one writer gravely 
saying that the burlesque nature of the subject consorted ill with 
the stately grandeur of the Tennysonian blank verso. Of course, 
any one who has read T/ie Princess knows perfectly well that 
there is nothing approaching the ludicrous or burlesque, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the words, in the body of the poem. It is 
a pure and simple romance; a miniature epic of a world of the 
poet’s own creation, in which he refuses to be bound by the ordi¬ 
nary canons of time and place, and commits anachronisms with 
malice aforethought, but not of such a nature as to impart anything 
of a burlesque character to the real heroism of the principal persons. 
There are few more noble figures than Ida, in the gallery of Mr, 
Tennyson’s works. There are few more pathetic touches, in lifs 
poetry than the sorrow of Psyche for the loss of her child, and 
her joy at its recovery. Every page contains some great idea, some 
beauty of expinssion. Let us quote the closing Tines, aud then 
ttSk if they sound like the epilogue t& an ordinary vavdevllU 

My bride, 

My wife, my life. O we will walk this world, 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 

And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed, 1 love thee : come. 

Yield thyself up: my hopes and*thine are one: 

Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 

Lay thy sweet bands in mine and trust to me. 

We suppose the . work upon which jbhe Laureate would wish 
his fame to rest, is that to which, jicgun g.Dd abandoned in his 
youth, he has devoted so many careful years of 'his mature 
pow/ars—the Idylls of the King,* And yet, one fears that this 
hope^or longing. If it really exist, is doomed •to disappointment. 
As a whole, the Arthurian epic cannot be considered a work 
entitling the writer to stand with the great masters of epic • 
verse, to meet on equal terms, in the Eiysian delds, with Homer, • 
with Dante, with Spenser, with Milton. Like the Faii^ 
Quesn, it has a deep allegorical signification ; and, like the work 
of Spenser, it may be read with the greatest profit and-pleasuriJ,^ 
by simply disregarding the allegory entirely, and giving up'* 
the mind to the overstrained flelight of the deeds whicli.it 
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• commecaorates. Before we proceed to consider it in. its details; 
it be well to combat one objection which has been made 
to it It has been, said that the subject of this epic, the deeds 
of Ai’tliur and his Round Table, is not great enough for the 
true epic dignity; and it has been unfavourably contrasted, 
on tlfla ground, with the subject of the Homeric poems. Here, 
<1^ It seems to us, * distance lends enchautmeut to the view/ 
and our critic forgets that the size-^if that bad anything to do 
•with it—-of the kingdom of Achilles was probably up larger 
than Lancelot's principality; and that, in reality, |is far as we can 
ascribe historical accuracy to any account of either period, the wars 
of Arthur were probably considerably^ more important than 
those of Agamemnon. Surely the motive of the one— 

To brealj the heathen and uphold the Christ— 

Is greater than that of the other—to reclaim to the side of a some¬ 
what smalNsouled hero the frail loveliness of Helen. In truth, the 
only reason why an Arthuriad should not be written, worthy to 
rank for ever by the side of the Iliad, is that we have, unhappily, 
tio poet quite equal to Homer. Given that chief requisite, all 
the conditions might easily be fulfilled. Unfortunately, we are’ 
as unlikely to obtain our postftlate, as was Archimedes to get 
•his <jrw arjta wherefrom to move the world. As to the per¬ 
ilous in the Idylls of the Kingf they are as splendid a circle 
as any in the history of classical or mediasval chivalry. In chi¬ 
valry at its best, ^oce the Saturday Review,** there was poetrj*, 
there were heroism and greatness of soul, there was a holy hatr^ 
of all that is mean and base and wicked, and there was an earnest 
striving after truth and purity and a higher life. And seldom 
has the spirit of true chivalry been more splendidly embodied 
In poetry,than in the greatest of the Arthurian Idylls. Arthur, 
,“the blameless king,’’.whom we recognize as ^M,he highest;’* 
Lancelot, in sympathy with whom our hearts beat strongly and 
. and fervently ; Geraint; Percivale ; Galahad ; Guinevere ; Enid ; 
Elaine; these are but a few <Jf the great souls with whom we 
are brought Into contact* “ Geraint and Enid,” showing th& 
golden prime'''* of the glory of the Round Table and rendered 
sweet and ennobling by the beautiful picture of Enid'js womanly 
devotion, is dear to ys for its own sake, and as the earliest of tlie 
idylls which we learned to love almost in our childhood. Ehid's 
speech at the "table of the fierce Earl Doorm is Intensely 
pathetic and beautiful. '^Lancelot and Elaine,” the story of 
e Arthur's greatest knight,” marred by 

® A " 

A sm 

So strange, of such a kind, that all of pufe, 

Noble and knightly in lum twined and elUng 
■ Bound that one sin f 
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yet 80 splendid in his generous valour, so glorious In his«heroic 
humanity, that we cannot fail to love him, any more than ^ould 
the hapless maid of Astolat—the puroi sweet soul, who cast herself 
down before him whom she held to be ‘‘Qod's best and greatest. ’* 
This, too, strikes some of the profouudest chords of our nature, 
and calls forth our. deepest sympathy and tendercst pity. The 
quest of the Holy Grail ” though npt one of the four origina). 
Idylls, is more worthy a place of honour, than is Vivian. We 
confess to a horror of this last-named Idyll. It may be a subtle • 
analysis of a pec^iliar phase of life and character; but, to our 
mind, the treatment in no way tends to elevate the debasing 
nature of the subject. But The Holy Qrail is in Tennyson’s 
best style, as the following passage will go far to prove 

And o’er his head the Holy Vessel bung 
Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then, in a moment, when they blazed again. 

Opening, I saw the least of little stars • 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the Star, 

I saw the spiritual city and au her spires 
And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 

Ko larger, though the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from tne star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 
Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Qrail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see. 

But wonderful and great as are these three Idylls, each. In its 
distinctive beauty, their light grows pale and dim before the 
marvellous splendour of the star of Guinevere^ 

Last love*light and last song of the year’s. 

We know not how sufficiently to express our admiration for 
the sublimity of tragic power, the depth of passionate feeling, 
the unutterable pathos, the divine sorrow and devotion, the un¬ 
speakable love and human sympathy, which are shadowed forth 
so gloriously in Guinevere. This is the crown of the work-; 
and it is worthy of the hand of a mhster. The majestic and sonorous 
flow of the verse is unsurpassed in moderq poetry.^ Here is the 
description of the object of Arthur in founding the Round Table, 
fulfilled with the true spirit of^ knighthood, and holding good 
ftot |or one-age only but for all time. c 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the king, as if be were 
Their conscience { and their conscience as their king 
To tweak the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redresMng huma^ wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to i^ 

To honour his own word as if his Qod’s^ 

,. To lead sweet lives of purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
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And worship ^er by jOars of noble deeds, 

Until they won hex: for indeed 1 know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in laan, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

• There is no finer piece *of verse, we had almost said in tfie 
whole range of English literature, than this continuatioa of Arthur's 
farewell to the guilty queen 

1 did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 

J, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden bead, 

My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 

* All is* past, the sin is sinned, and I 
Jjol 1 forgive thee, at eternal Ood 
Eorgivea: do thou for thine own soul the rest, 

% \ • # « 

Let no man dream but that I love thee ttilL 
Perchance, and so thou purity thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ. 

Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 

We two may meet before lligh God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
T am tuine nusband--not a smaller soul, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. • 

• • 

T\e depth of Guinevere’s misery, the anguish of her repentance, 
and the bitterness of her 8oriy)w, are all contained in her words 
after £he has seen Arthur ** moving ghostlike to his doom." 
The closing lines are all that we can quote; we should like to re¬ 
produce the whole Idyll 

Ah my God, 

What might I not have m&de of thy fair world, 

Had 1 but loved thy highest creature here f 
It was my duty to have loved the highest: 

It surely was my protit had I known: 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 

We needs mutt lov» the highest when we tee ft, 

Niot Lancelot, nor another^ 

* * * 

The last two lines speak volumes. They are among the few 
lines of English verse which Caflyle has deigned to quote in the 
course of his wbrks. 'Finally, the Passing of Arthut, the 
earliest written of the series, must be mentioned. It is quite a 
fitting companion even for- Guinev^e ; and the speech of 
Arthur from the barge is a worthy pendant to those which we 
have cited. , 

^ And yet, after dealing such liberal measure of unqualified 
» praise. It remains for us to say that, in our judgment, the Arthur¬ 
ian epic, as a whole, is not the complete and magnificent poem 
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that it would have been, had every part corres|K»nded to tho, four 
Idylls we have just considered. There is a certain want of ^nity 
about it, induced by the fragmentary nature of its eomposit^n. 
But there is yet a graver fault. The rest of the Idylls fall, 
far below the standard of the best. Pelleaa and Ettare ; Gareth 
and Lynetta; The Last Tournament; both in point* of 
interest and in care and beauty of workmanship, are unworthy^ 
to form part of the same poem witl/ Guinevere, and mar the 
completeness pf the work. Gareth and LynettOf for example, 
is told more finely in Malony’s old book, than In the modern 
version. This is a fatal defect; and will effectually debar the 
Arthuriad from ranking with the great epics of Greece, Italy, 
and England. 

This brings us to a final remark, with which we will conclude 
this paper. It is that, with bis great and manifold excellencies, 
Tennyson is by no means an equal and uniform writer. Like Drydeii, 
he amazes us by the sublimity of his flight; but he too often 
sinks below the level of less gifted rivals. We fail to appreciate the 
beauties of Oriana, though we have tried hard for the last seven 
years; to read The Goose, makes us feel inclined to abjure Tenuysou 
altogether. We cannot yet forgi'^e, wo shall never, we fear, forget 
that climax of absurdity, I stood on a tower in the wet The Victim 
was little better, and, “ O, that * spiteful Letter,' ” as a frietd of the 
present writer exclaimed after the publication of the three last men> 
tioned pieces; and, to our mind, not one of the occasional pieces„not 
even The Charge of the Light Brigade, nor the Ode on the Dedth of 
the* Duke of Wellington, rises above'- the dead-level of respectable 
mediocrity. These are the only remaining points of any importance, 
in which we And anything to blame. We have no intention of 
adding another example to the absurdities of contemporary 
criticism by gathering up our conciusions and forming them into 
dogmatic assertions. If this paper is of service to any true lovers 
of poetry, in assisting them to estimate with some amount of preci- 
si(Hi the worth of the work of a man, whose name will be remember¬ 
ed long after we and our readers pass' over to the majority, its object 
will be sufficiently attained. 

b: n. a 



AST. VI.—FAMINE TAXATION. 

^ Independent Section, 

T he necessity of making distinct provision for the expenditure 
which famines thro^ on the Treasury has been growing 
^ upon the public mind during the last five years. In 1874!, Lord- 
Northbrook first publicly formulated an idea whfch had been 
floating in official correspondence for some time previously, and 
which has more recently revealed itself in a general demand for 
some kind of famine insurance fund.* Reviewing the financial 
situation in April 1874>, Lord Northbrook found that, although they 
happened at irregular periods, famines occurred with sufficient fre¬ 
quency to admit of a heavy famine expenditure being treated 
as an inevitable condition of every Viceroyalty. That is no doubt 
a*ratheV loose fashion of expressing the fact; but the fact being 
that a disastrous famine took place in Orissa in 1866, severe 
* scarcity in the North-Western Provinces, Rajpntana, Ajmere, and 
IkJairwarra in 1868-69, and a terrible famine in Behar in 1873-74>, 
some latitude may be allowed in the description of their financial 
’ legacies yi the ensuing years. One lesson which these calamities 
seemed to teach, was that the best plan of dealing with them 
was‘j 3 erharp 8 to sum up the total famine expenditure of regular 
periools of, say, ten years ; and, after obtaining an average famine 
expenditure for each year, provide, firstly, for its realisation 
by tax[ttion in each year, and secondly, for its custody or disposal 
until it was actually required for famine purposes. No one 
can require formal proof of the fact that, if a heavy expenditure 
is likely to occur at some uncertain period or periods in every 
ten years, the wisest •course is to lay up for it regularly by small 
instalments from year to year. It is apparently not so clear, to 
many persons at all events, that, if special funaa accumulate in 
a public treasury which is alscf compelled to borrow money from 
time to time for its regpfar needs, it might be justifiable to employ 
the special Accumulations for ‘general purposes, and to reserve the 
borrowing power for the speoiai demands. It is an •obvious re¬ 
flection, however, that, if this plan possessed no other advan¬ 
tages, it would possess the advantage of preventing the accretion of 
• superfluous interest charges. JLt is hardly doubtful that, if Lord 
Northbrook had proceeded to realise the prospect which he held out 
before the public, his experience as a financier would' have 
enabled him to familiarise the public mind with the inherent 
iAnocence of the plan, before it had been prejudiced by association 
with obnoxious forms of taxation. As a matter of fact, the merits 
of. the plan of preventing the accumulation of interest charges 
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ar« enfcfrely outside of auy system of taxatioUi good or bad.' But, 
either because events were not ripe for some satisfactory scheme, 
or a scheme was not ripe for events, Lord Northbrook let' his 
great opportunity go by, and contented himself with describing 
the general outlines of a financial compromise, in contemplating 
which the public mind should have a chance of familiarising itself 
with the more or less shadowy details'of alternative contingencies; 
the choice between which was relegated to future accident. 
Herein Lord Northbrook probably disclosed unaccountable weak¬ 
ness. It may be^as well perhaps to recall here the language which 
issued in his name to the world. Such being the facts with 
which the Government of 'India has to deal,” we read at paragraph 
22 of the budget for 1874-75, “it would not be safe to depend 
upon loans for the purpose of meeting future charges on account 
of famines. Although means have been taken and will be taken 
to obviate or mitigate those calamities, some such charges must, 
for a time at least, be looked upon as contingencies to be expected 
to recur with more or less regularity. It is necessary therefore 
that, besides a fair surplus of income over ordinary expenditure, 
such a margin should be provided as shall constitute a reasonable 
provision for meeting occasional expenditure upon famines. If the 
surplus be employed in the reduction of debt, in the cop^trustion 
of reproductive publis works, or remain in the cash balances, 
the expense caused by future droughts may fairly be mgt by 
appropriations from cash balances, or by loan, l^o the full lasteht 
of the accumulation of surplus. This coudltlon of things has 
existed in India during the last four years, and the Government 
of India are resolved to use their best endeavours to maintain 
future a considerable surptlns of income over ordinary 
©scppfditure, and thus to make provision beforehand for any calls 
wl^b are likely to occur on account of famines.” Now it is a mere 
tiftiism that, if the Government maintains a steady annual 
surplus, famine expenditure may be met out of it. That is prac¬ 
tically what Sir J. Strachey has *said in other words four years 
later. But the amusement which Jiord Nprthbrook’s declaratios 
occasioned In well-informed circles was ’ nevertheless perfectly 
intelligent 4n the face of the «great facts of Indian finance. 
It ifi^ true • Uiat all expenditure, wjiether raised by lo^n, or 
token in tax^ion, takes place In the first place from the cash 
Ranees, whieb, apart from all irrelevant refinements, is but a 
Jcook-keepeu^s name for the contents of the public treasury at any ‘ 
time^ J^t for many years past all exfienditure in India has been 
systematicaily divided into ordinary and extraordinary, i. e., into 
oxj^ndituxe of money raised by taxation and employed on generi^, 
and itnmedi^ely unremunerative, purposes, and expenditure m 
money obtained by loan and us^d on reproductive works. ‘3!^ 
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theor}* underlying the distinction is, of course, that the returns 
looked for from extraordinary public works are a set-off against 
interest charges, on the lowest computation of those returns; all 
by which they exceed those charges being so much to the good. 
Under such a manipulation of credits it is an obvious anomaly to 
treat ^famine expenditure as expenditure which might be indis¬ 
criminately met from loans* or from money raised by taxes ; for 
although, if carefully analysed, famine expenditure will be found 
•practically to divide itself into reproductive and *unpnoduotive 
outlay, Lord Northbrook’s declarations g|ve no •sign that ])e in¬ 
tended so to divide that expenditure, or to debit outlay against 
taxes or loans in the precise rat^ of their productiveness. Nor, 
although the practical division of famine outlay into the two heads 
mentioned above iig undeniable, is the distinction so sharply cut in 
every instance as to admit of the breaking up of large expendi¬ 
ture into two accounts, and the disposition of nicely-arranged 
items under each. Even the Government is fully prepared for 
Indian famines, and knows exactly what public works to open out 
cin any province in which famine may reveal itself. The man must 
be very hopeful who can feel confident that no expenditure' 
originally incurred as reproductive will in the final issue be found to 
nnprc^uctive; and, in any case, there has to be set down on the 
unproducAve side all that necessary expenditure in relief opera¬ 
tions. from.which no return, susceptible of freatment in figures, 
is prcf^able, and'which has sometimes been described as the dead 
weight of Indian famine. T(^ speak therefore of indiscriminately 
drawing upon cash balances mr famine needs was to commit an 
error for which no justification seems possible. At the same time 
it must be evident to most persons that Lord Northbrook’s declara¬ 
tions contained the germs of the schemes which have lately been 
developed by Sir J. Strachey. If it be the fact that the famine 
'expenaiture of given periods of, say, ten, or any other number of 
years, can be ascertained with tolerable precision, there seems to be 
'no reason why an average famine expenditure should not be for¬ 
mulated for each year, and realized by taxation, and disposed of 
in tbe most economical ^ay. • 

The points, then, which claim attention, are, first, tl^ best me¬ 
thod of formulating an annual average of famine expenditure; 
secondly, the best method ofTealising tbe money needed for fuch 
expenditure; ai]|d thirdly, the best method of aisposing of such 
money. 

As to the best method of formulating an annual average of 
famine expenditure, attentive readers of Sir J. Strachey’s finandaf 
exj> 08 ition must have perceived to how great an extent any estimates 
which may, in the nrst instance, be formed must partake of A 
■ speculative character. Those who might object to the s^pption 
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such a contracted period as dve years as a basis of calculatiab, mtist 
surely see that, in halving his figures in an arbitrary manncr> Sir J. 
Strachey effectually disposes of their objection. It might of course 
tjuite reasonably be contended that, instead of basing bis cal¬ 
culations on the five years extending from 1873-74! to 1876-77, 
during which famines have been crowded a little thickly, the 
finance minister might have obtained^a truer average by includirg 
the famine operations of ten or twelve years. Not only, however, 
have fa^mine' relief operations in recent years become so searching 
that.the expenditure of remote years would furnish an inadequate 
criterion of future expenditure, but in fixing the annual average of 
famine expenditure at , 500 , 000 , after trotting out figures which 
seemed to show that the average might be fixed at ^^3,000,000, 
Sir J. Strachey has put it out of the power of critics to object 
to his estimate on the score of extravagance. One advantage of a 
high estimate is that it admits of future amelioration of burdens. 
But the estimates of the finance minister, r.s we liave sCen, 
cannot reasonably he called high. As experience accumulates with 
the treatment of future famines, it will be seen W'hat proportion, if 
any, of the funds secured for famine purpose can fairly bQ con¬ 
sidered superfluous ; and the pub'iic must lash itself into a strange 
temper before it can regard with serious offence any arrangement 
by which surplus fanzine funds have been employed in the reduc¬ 
tion of heavy interest charges. 

In regard to the best method of realising the money neefiod for 
fhinine purposes, it may be said that the unanintious approval with 
which the entire Indian press has received the recent financial 
measures has obviated the necessity of any elaborate discussion oa 
the sulject. It may be useful, however, to trace out the narrow 
limits within which the choice of the Government has on the 
present occasion been restricted. If there was a single point on 
vvhich public opinion was unanimous, before the finance minister 
disclosed his hand, it was that a renewal of the income-tax was 
impossible. It is unnecessary to dish li'p afre.sh the arguments by 
means of which the Indian public has” persuaded itself that it 
would have been impolitic in the last degree to have revived that 
unpopular imf : St. « 

But it .may be useful to bear in jnind ^hat condemnation of 
the Income-tax carried with it the cou*deranati6n of a large variety 
of devices by which other taxes might have been realised. It woulljl 
not do, for instance, while theoretically setting aside an income- 
tax, to resort to other taxes which required for their realisation 
arrangements that were* equally ^)pen to objections. Now, all 
taxation may be loosely divided into two kinds, direct and indirept, 
or t^es levied from articles of consumption, and taxes taken 
from’^persons. if the reader will glance over the internal re- 
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sourcesi of India, he will iRnd that, with the exception of salt 
and opium, there is hardly an article of foreign or domestic con¬ 
sumption, produced in India, on which a duty could at the present 
moment be safely raised. The food produce of India-being in 
excess of its demands, a duty on grain would tend to repress that 
growiitg export- trade on which so much depends in the future. 
^I’lie critical position of the opium trade renders it unadvisable that 
any artificial encouragement should be given to the rivalry 
•which already threatens to grow formidable. There .remains 
the salt-duty. A great deal of cheap indignation, rooted for 
the most part in ignorance, has been Nourished of late in connexion 
with the inherent iniquity of a salt-duty,; and Indian journalists 
of experience must be aware that serious objections exist against 
any enhancement,of salt-duty which tends to repress consump¬ 
tion. But it is obvious that impressions regarding, the prohibi¬ 
tive character of a duty must be based on facts, and noton exercises 
of* the • iihagination. For many years the present writer has 
invited attention to the fact that in Bengal, where the salt-duty 

• was highest, there was no evidence to prove such a gradual iu- 
creaso in the consumption of salt as ought to result from d 
natural increase in population^ and the growth of that popu- 

.lation^ in prosperity. One inference from the fact might be that 
the salt-dhty was prohibitive in Bengal. If this inference was 
roasQuable,, the obligation to reduce that 'duly was clear. But 
it ou^t to be forgotten by no one who pretends to treat this 
subject intelligently, that, ugtil the sudden cessation in the in¬ 
crease of the salt-duty pointed to the necessity of reducing it 
in Bengal, the previous growth in the revenue pointed to an 
increase iu consumption which marked off the limits of safe 
taxation. Now, if no one denies that this is the cose, it is absurd 
to object to the repetUioii in other provinces of an experiment 

* which has been found safe in Bengal. It is conceivable that the 
^ circumstances of different provinces may be so different as to 
’ require different standards of- taxation ; but it is obvious that the 

most trustworthy inspiration on this point must come from 
experience, rather than from the imaginations of excitable critics. 

The recent proposals for the ecmalization of the salt-duty simply 
mean that in-Bengal, where the auty has been suspecteS of weigh¬ 
ing heavily on thS people; some relief will be granted to them^ 
while in other provinces, where that duty has not yet been proved 
to weigh heavily on the people7 attempt will be made, within the 
safe limitations suggested by the experience of Bengal, to recovei^ 
some of the money which wilU be remitted- in Bengali Such % 
proposal may be sentimental; but it is difficult to understand- 
kow it can be called unreasonable. A great deal of the flaccid talk! 
about the pressure of the salt-duty on the part of Madras andi 
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fiomDay oveiiooka the circumstance that no complaint 0 ^ such 
pressure has ever been made out on satisfactory evidenca Not 
only so but in every province in which the consumption of salt 
has increased in spite of the duty, that increase has suggested 
freedom from pressure with which, with the experience of Bengal 
before us, it has been perfectly reasonable to experiment;. A 
moment’s serious reflection ought to convince every unbiassed mind 
that it cannot be iniquitous to level away the serious disparities 
which mark the incidence of the salt-duty in various provinces. 
If these disparities are to be removed, how are they to be removed 
except by equalising' the duty 1 And what are the reasons for 
imagining that an equalioation, which levelled down all salt-duty 
to the lowest limit anywhere retained at present, would be more 
just than the striking ofl of a safe mean l^low the point at which 
the duty has been found heavy in Bengal, and above that at which 
it has not, so far as we know, been found oppressive in Madras or 
Bomlatyl For one thing, any equalization which sacrifleed revenue 
in Bengal, without recouping it in Madras and Bombay, would 
throw upon the Government the task of making good the loss 
by other taxation ; and the onus of proving that there are otlier 
devices available which would prove less objectionable than that 
which has been proposed, lies on those who, arbitrarily setting , 
aside the evidence hitherto obtained in Bengal, would insist on a 
general levelling downward to the lowest rate of duty prevailing 
anywhere in India. The howls which have lately been ra[$ed in 
one or two places against the leasts objectionable features of the 
new Licensing Bill, seem to show that some of the opponents of 
the new flnancial schemes are not so ready to accept other forms 
of taxation as their indignation against the proposal to equalise 
the salt-duty might have led guileless spectators to suppose; 
nor, if the teuth be told, are there many ave^^lable devices for reach¬ 
ing the p^kets of tax-payers, which have much chance of being 
warmly welcomed. If the reader would honestly bear in mind that 
certain amount of money has to be raised annually, and that 
some means must be devised for raising it, many objections which 
have been urged against the new lioensb-tax would disappear. 
If the aggregate commerce and trade of India have increased 
during the .past ten years, during which prices have also risen so 
greaely as seriously to incouveniencer a*ll persons receiving fixed 
salaries, it is obvious that the increasing wealth ^of the country 
must have gone almost <excln8ively to the commercial and trading 
classes. The nonsensical arguments occasionally based on the fact 
' of the xethrement of some Government ofilcials on large fortunes 
Overlook- the circumstance that, where sudi fortunes have n^t 
been, i^ruptly made, as they can rarely be, they must have 
b^'^aased in the course of speculations in industries which 
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oiight*to bear their share of the common taxation imposed on 
commerce and trade. The fact that a military man or civilian has 
accumulated a fortune by speculation in indigo or tea may 
Suggest a reason for imposing a tax on indigo and tea* cultivation: 
it can hardly furnish reasonable grounds for taxing other military 
men %r civilians on fixed salaries who have not speculated in indigo 
^r tea. And as it obviously would not answer to pry into the 
private affairs of officials with the object of discovering whether 
' they are engaged in commercial speculations, the must reasonable 
course, evidently, is to impose a license-tax on atl persons really 
engaged in commercial and trading speculations. The license^tax 
paid in the first instance by the manager of a tea garden or indigo 
plantation is eventually borne by all the shareholders in his con¬ 
cern, be they officialsi priests or soldiers. Another consideration 
of some moment is that a tax on net profits does away with a 
great deal of practical injustice. Even if superficial critics con¬ 
demn as* fanciful the calculation that a large proportion of an 
official’s income represents the interest on the capital sunk in 
his special education, few persons will‘deny that, in declaring 
thei; net profits, the commercial and trading classes usually 
exclude all items of regular 'charge, and declare, in fact, the 
amount of hard cash which is clear profit, and would in most cases 
be banked or laid out afresh in new operations. Now, if 
this, be the case, only prejudiced person's can fail to detect 
an itj^portant distinction between the merchant’s or tradesman’s 
or banker’s profits from his byisiness, and an official’s salary. The 
latter is an income from which various charges, some of them, 
directly connected with the pursuit of a profession, are regularly 
met. The former is pure profit, to be spent at will. In the one 
case, a man’s resources for work are lessened, apid in some cases, 
in which income and expenditure are closely balanced, serious 
embarrassment might be occasioned by even a small tax : in the 
other, it is at best a question of reducing the amount of savings. 
Then again, in view of the enhanced cost of all the necessaries 
of life, and all the ordihary necessaries of work, the increase in 
price is an iteth whioh*is included in the tradesman’s or merchant’s 
calculation of the oost of his transaction^ and leaves untouched 
the net profit which he declares: while in the case of the official 
on fixed salary, increasecf cost of living slowly encroaches on the 
, mail’s income,, while his purse Is fed by no new supplies. It 
would show more honesty or more intelligence on the part of those 
who inveigh loudly against a license-tax* on net prwts, if they 
stated plainly whether a net profit of even Rs. 100 a year after 
l^ymen^ of all costs, is not a kind of nest-egp' which is denied 
to a number of humble officers on salaries ranging from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,000 a year. For, if it be so, it represents a kind and an 
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amount of wealth which it would bo absurd to associate* with' 
poverty, even if the returns in which such profits wore shown 
were assumed to be perfectly correct. The probability of the 
intentional or unintentional inaccuracy of most returns opens* 
up a question which we are not prepared to discuss. But suppos¬ 
ing that every tax-payer’s returns do not show things in the best 
possible light for himself, the bare fachof a net profit of Rs. 100, 
represents, with reference to the prevailing standard of living in 
this country, degree of wealth which might well bring its 
possessor within*- the category of tax-payers. But this figure 
represents the lowest limit of profit which it is proposed to allow 
district officers to tax anywhere; the average minimum of 
taxable wealth being fixed somewhere about Rs. 200 a year. With 
those wise critics who regard these limits of Rs..l00 and Rs. 200 
as much the same kind of thing as the income of clerks and 
servants on salaries of Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 a year, and who have 
based much fine indignation on this curious iiypothesisl serious 
argument is impossible. Other critics might sec good reasons 
for conteutmeut in the prospect of a reasonable license-tax. 

* But even a reasonable license-tax might be open to serious objec¬ 
tion if it revived the inquisitorial*’process of the old income-tax 
and left the poor at the mercy of corrupt underlings. It seems* 
to be one of the special merits of the new scheme that' it prac¬ 
tically disposes of all such objections. The district officer, guided 
by_ advisers who are rather apt to underestimate than tojOver- 
esrimate the profits of local tradcspien, will assess the profits 
of the persons considered liable under the law ; and each 4 )fir.soti 
SO selected may bring his own evidence to support his own objec¬ 
tions. It may, indeed, be feared that, under provi.sions so gener¬ 
ous all but the unmistakably wealthy will escape all taxation ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that the^ finance minister has 
not designedly worked for any result which is likely to flow 
out of his measures. We have thus a loosely-fixed limit of 
minimum taxable profits, the assessment of which is practically 
abandoned to the tax-payer; and, unless*'the Government were 
to abolish all taxation, it is difficult to Ibee how * easier terms 
could have^ been obtained for the classes which have benefited 
most by the increasing prosperity of the last ten years.- 

It enly remains for us to consider, ire ttie third place, the best 
methods of disposing of the money obtained by ,tlie new tax 
and although the measures proposed for the temporary employ¬ 
ment of the money actually raised seem unexceptionable, the pro- 
* posals suggested for the final disposal«of the famine fund money form 
the only doubtful portions of the new scheme. The expendi^ 
ture of the country,^as we have already seen, is of two kinds^« 
wUlcb^may be roughly divided into regular and irregular. Now 
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the n«w famine taxation will at once briog in large sums of 
money, and these will continue to flow in regularly. But the 
expenditure on famine is necessarily irregular, recurring at 
•broken intervals and in undefined extents ; and the Government 
must either let all the famine fund money lie idle in the treasury, 
untifit is required for famine operations, or find some tempo- 
trary employment for it. Jjfow all the while that famines leave 
the country in peace there arc going on large public works, 
carried on for the most part with borrowed capital, for vvlych heavy 
interest charges are incurred. Instead of borrowing every year 
for public works, and incurring interest charges, the Government 
has wisely resolved on spending the njoney obtained in taxation 
on public works, and on reserving its borrowing power for the 
uncertain occasions on which famines occur. The loans raised 
for public works average about dt’SjOOOjOOO, or thereabouts, a 
year. If no famine occurs for three years, the Government will 
only borrow .^1,500,000 for public works, and use up also 
for public works the i? 1,500,000 obtained by famine taxation. 
If a famine breaks out at the end of three years, it is intended to 
borrow ^4,500,000 for famine purposes, in place of the 
df?l,500,000 which shall havo* been spent on public works in 
Ihrep years out of the famine fund. The net gain will be freedom 
f^rora interest charges on .£*1,500,000 for three years, on c£’3,000,000 
for Jtwo yqars, whatever that might come tb. So far the course 
of t!\p. Government seems clear. 

But the question remains ^ how will the 1,500,000 now raised 
for famine purposes be ultimately expended. This is a question, to 
discuss which fully would require more room thau can now and 
here be devoted to it. We have seen already that the reduction 
of the famine charge from i?3,000,000 to d£*l,500,000 answers any 
objection which may be oflered to Sir J. Strachey’s estimate on 
the score of extravagance. The same fact suggests an answer to 
objections which may be made to the character of some of the 
famine expenditure in Beliar. in 1873-74. To ensure a proper 
expenditure of funds raised for famine purposes, it seems necessary 
that the internal resources of the country should be more sys¬ 
tematically studied than they now are, so that, on the outbreak of 
a famine anywhere, the Govefnment will be familiar with the 
local necessities ol* the fhpeateiied populace. In spite of aU pre¬ 
cautions, howqver, it seems probable that a considerable proportion 
of the expenditure incurred m famine must be simply money 
thrown away in directly -unproductive benevolence ; and it is per¬ 
haps a defect in the schemes so ably and so carefully explained 
(o the .public during the past two or three months that some 
•distinct assurance has not been included in these explanations, 
to the effect, that the Government will oarefully divide the million- 
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and-a-balf to be raised for famine purposes into three, or; more, 
distinct funda Even as a matter of accounts, it might be useful 
to have this million-and-a-balf divided into three funds; one for 
providing relief from which no return is expected; a second fcr 
paying off interest charges on loans raised for such public works 
as directly tend to prevent famine ; a third for prostAJuting 
remunerative public works such as jvould not be taken in hand 
hut for the chances of famines. Some remarks on each of these 
funds may perhaps be submitted for the consideration of the 
reader on another occasion. 

W. C. MADGE. 



^ • Art. VII.—ANCIENT HINDU TRIBUNALS. 

I N the Hindu Institutes, as in the Homeric poems, one of the ' 
c^ief duties divinely entrusted to a king, is the faithful and 
impartial administration of t};^e laws of his country. Contrary to 
tne theory of modern jurists, these laws were not held to the 
outcome of sovereignty, but were treated as of celestiahorigin, while 
the ideal king hirnself was accounted semi-divine. • “ Since, if the 
world had no king,'’ says* Manu, it would* quake on all sides 
through fear, the ruler of this universe Ijberefore created a king 
for the maintenance of this system, both religious and civil, form- 
ing him of eternal particles drawn from the substance of Indra, 
Pavana, Yama, Surya, of Agni and Varuna, of Chandra and 
Cuvera : and since a king was composed of particles drawn from 
these chief guardifin deities, he consequently surpasses all mortals 
in glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; nor can any 
human creature on earth gaze on him. He is fire and air ; he, 
both sun and moon *, he, the god of oriminal justice; he, the* 
genius of wealth ; he, the regent of waters ; he, the lord of the 
firmament. A king, even though a child, must not be treated 
lightly, from an idea that he is a mere mortal: no, he is a power¬ 
ful diyinity who appears in a human shape?' This doctrine of 
the ofimn of sovereignty, is coupled with the theory, that the 
laws wmch the king ought to ^administer, are entrusted to him 
by diviqe commission. The Homeric conception of the kingly 
office, scarcely differs from this early political creed of Manu. 
In the second Book of the Iliad, when Ulysses, at the behest of 
Minerva, warns and remonstrates with the Greeks, he refers to the 
king as one to whom g.lone Jupiter has entrusted a sceptre, and 
laws that he may govern them 

"efs KOipav 09 ^arw, 

* £?» patnXev9, & iSwKe Kpopov wni9 &rficv\ofiyreo} 

OKipjrtpov T* ^efMerra9f iva ifi^aaikevni” 

Although the- Homerie king appears also in the character of a 
judge, the Iliad portrays him most fitly as a military commander. 
On the oth^ band, the ideal king Of Manu, though a martial chief, 
is more prominently & father to his people, and a wise and humane 
dispenser of justice. 

' It is remarkable, however, that the earliest descriptions we 
have of a judicial tribunal, point unmistakeably to the &ct, tha.t 
primitive society referred the determination of its disputes, not 
to a single judge or arbitrator, but to large assemblies of judges/ 
0»% of tbk scenic adornments which the artist-god Hepbaistdn 
.devised for the famous shield of Achilles, is the well known pic¬ 
tured a judicial trial which affords a glimpse into ft state gf 
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society, the very earliest probably which the Iliad depicts. The 
contention is with reference to the payment of a fine or money- 
compensation for a homicide. One party declares he has paid it, 
while the other denies the fact, and witnesses are arraigned fin 
both sides. The people raise a clamour, and the heralds silence 
therp, while the assembly of elders (yepovreer) who are the judges, 
sit in a circle to decide the cause— » 

^ -reverend aat 

On nolish^'d stones, the elders in a ring, 

Eacn with a herald's sceptre in his hands, 

Which Bolding they arose, and all in turn 
Gave sentence. In the midst, two talents lay 
Of gold, bis prize who best should judge the strife. 

This picture of a judicial trial where the dispute is referred to 
the arbitrament of a council of judges, is a fit representation of 
the actual constitution of judicial tribunals among the early 
Greeks and Romans. In the cumbrous and eoraplicated mabhi- 
nery which seems to have been employed in the administration of 
.justice during the infancy of the Athenian government, the 
judicial office was entrusted to assemblies of judges, and nevbr to 
a single judge or arbitrator. THTe judges were chosen from among 
the people, and the jurisdictions exercised by them were di»- 
tributed among various tribunals, which formed, again, a part 
of the national assemblies, to which belonged the chief fuactious 
of government. The Centumviral court, probably on%*of the 
oldest of Roman institutions, was composed* of representatives 
chosen from among the various tribes; and at the time* of Pliny 
the younger, formed a council of no less than one hundred and 
eighty members. Like the court of Areopagus, its numbers con¬ 
siderably increased, as tribe after tribe was admitted to a share 
in the conduct of public affairs. It was the same among the 
Hebrews, who represent the Inghe-st Semitic development. What¬ 
ever may be the date of the institution of the Sanhedrim, it is 
certain that a supreme court, consisting^of seventy judges existed 
among them from the earliest time's.^ Turning again to the 
Hindu. Aryan race, we find thi sage, Narada, laying down the 
rule, that " in every law suit, several persons conversant with 
many science^ must be ap|}ointed Jbo trjii the cause: a prudent 
man should not trust a single indiviSual ho\\rever virtuous he may 
be.” In accordance with this rule, the early Bindn courts of justice 
were practically composed of large assemblies of judges. No less 
than nve or six various tribunals existed among them, each having 
snp^ribr jurisdiction to the other,'hnd terminating with the king's 
court, consisting of a judge and learned assessors of the sacerdotal' 
caste. The Hindu law books give but a meagre account of the 
ancient tribunals iu India, but such information as we do poMess oh 
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the subject, is extremely valuable for the purpose of judging of the 
early progress of Hindu Aryan society. The king's court, or the court 
of the Pradvivakaf consisted of the chief judge, holding a royal 
commission, assisted by a certain number of learned colleagues, 
and cbflfered very little in its constitution from courts of justice 
among advanced communities in modern times. Side by side 
>»ith this supreme court, however, we find inferior tribunals 
,of the most rude and primitive character, which probably mark 
distinct stages in the advances made by the communitjT among 
which they sprang up. Three of these are most rem*arkable, and are 
undoubtedly of the highest antiquity.—(1) The KuLa or assemblies 
kinsmen, (2) The Sreni or aasemblltes of fellow artizans, and 
lastly, the Puga or assemblies of fellow-townsmen. Before noticing 
more minutely these curious institutions of the past, I wish to 
draw attention to a special mode of trial prescribed by the Hindu 
law, in cases which are prdbably among the earliest in the history 
of any doramunity, viz., those relating to boundaries of land. 
Among the cultivating brotherhoods jof ancient India, one of 

• the chief necessities was the fixing and preserving of landmarks, 
natural or artificial, indicating the boundaries not only of villages 
and arable fields, but of pools, gardens and pasture lands. Mauu, 

•tbe greats legislator, enjoins various methods by which boundaries 
may be preserved. The owner of a field ought to enclose it “ with 
a he(^e of thorny plants over which a camel could not look, and 
let him'stop every,gap through which a dog or a boar could thrust 
his head.” This provision relates to pasture lands the extent of 
which prescribed by law. ** On all sides of a village or small 
town," says Manu, “let a space be left for pasture, in breadth 
either four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick; and 
thrice that space round a city or considerable town. When boun- 

• daries are first established, let strong trees be planted on them, 
Vatas, Pippalas, {Ficus religiosa) Palasos, (Butea frondosa) 

• Salraalis {Bambu heptaphyllium) Salas or Talas, {Shorea robusta 
and a species of palmy/a-tree or fan-palm ;) or such trees as 
abound in milk ; or clq^tering shrubs, or vdnus of difierent sorts, 
or ^ami-trees, and creepers, or Saras and clumps of Subjacas: 
and rnibtmds of earth should ben raised on them, so that the land¬ 
mark may not easily perish : lakes, and wells, pools and streams, 
ought also to be made on the common limits, and temples dedica- 
*ted to the gods* The persons concerned, reflecting on the perpetual 
trespasses committed by m€n here below through ignorance of 
boundaries, should cause other landmarks to be concealed under 
ground : large pieces of stoi7e, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes, 
{itteherds, dried cow-dung, bricks and tiles, charcoal, pebbles, and 
sand and substances of all sorts, which the earth corrodes no 
evQn m a long time, should be plgiced in jars not appearing ohove 
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groiLnd on the common boundary. ’ Such being the mSthod of 
fixing boundarieB, tbe law further enjoins, that if a dispute arise 
between two Tillages or landholders concerning a boundary, the 
king or his judge ought to ascertain the limits,, in tbe month of 
Jyastha, when the landmarks are seen distinctly. Now follows 
a mode of trial, which 1 have no doubt may be found among the 
early institutions of the West; and which certainly did exist among 
the Anglo«Saxons, long before the jury system had fully developed 
itself. According to Manu, if an inspection or search for laud-* 
marks proved iifsufiicient, witnesses were to be examined concern¬ 
ing these landmafks in the presence of all the townsmen or 
villagers, or of both the eontending parties. The evidence of these 
witnesses was to be recorded in writing, and their names were 
also to be preserved in the record of tbe proceedings. Unlike the 
case of ordinary witnesses, a curious ceremony accompanied, or 
rather preceded, their examination andwerdict. They wejre required 
"to put earth on their heads, to wear chaplets of •red flowers, and 
were te be cloUied in red mantles. If there were no witnesses found 
who could speak to landmarks, four men were selected, who should 
be dwellers on all the four sides of the two contending villages,*’ 
and who were required to make a decision concerning the boun¬ 
dary. These judges were installed with the same quaint cer^ony, 
highly significant as It is, when we come to consider the true charac¬ 
ter of their office. Failing these, and in the absence of old men 
who might possess by tradition a knowledge of the d's'puted 
boundaries, the following persons were examined, viz,, neighbours, 
hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers of roots, catchers of 
snakes, gleaners and other foresters. Now, it is evident that the 
witnesses, crowned with chaplets of red flowers, and robed in red 
mantles, were not ordinary witnesses. They assumed the double 
character of witnesses and judges, for they alone decided the dis¬ 
pute. Long before the modern juryman became merely a judge 
of facts, he was required to possess a personal knowledge of the 
factii in dispute, and must have been a Competent witness. Cases 
of boundaiy disputes, occupy a large space^in the records of eai'ly 
English law, and we have numerous instances there, *of an appeal 
being mad% to the knowledge of |he neighbourhood tod#o^ tb^e 
cases^ the witnesses being also judges. • ” In ^e instances already 
of suits lespectiog lapds in the reigns of tbe early Norniau 
kings, we have seen,” says Forsyth {Trial by Jury- 185), “that 
ih# constant practice was to decide the controversy by appealing to 
the knowledge of the neighbourhood where the parties resided and 
tbe^ lai^s lay | and frequently h limited number of persons 
were,4pfom, who reprepnted tbe vicinage, and who stated on o^h 
to whom the property' ^ These were called the probiet 
hormn^ff, and tldr verdict was conclusive of the queiitiou 
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in disf>ute.*' “ Although the form of the jury did not then 
exist, the rodimeuts of that mode of trial may be distinctly traced iu 
the . selection from the neighbourhood where the dispute arose, 
bf a certain number of persons who, after being duly sworn, 
testif^^d to the truth of the facts within their knowledge." It 
may not be out of place to adduce one instance of this form 
ef procedure. In the year 1121, Henry 1. ordered that a com¬ 
plaint of the monks of St. Stephen at Caen, against the kings 

* tenants of Bridport for unlawfully taking possession hf some lands 
of the manor of Bridton, which they claimed tn right of their 
abbey, should be heard before judges and ’determined by the 
affirmation of the men of four townsh^s of that neighbourhood. 
On the day appointed, Warine, the sheriff of Dorset and Somerset, 
assembled several hundreds," and the cause was heard before them. 
Sixteen men, consisting of three from Bridport, three from Bridton, 
and ten frpm the neighbourhood, took an oath that they would 
affirm the truth ki the inquisition ; and their testimony was, that 
the land was of old time appurtenant to Bridton, and ought to 

* belong to whoever was the owner of that manor. The names 9! 
these jurors have been preserved. The declarations of witnesses 
in such cases were, by the Hindu law, to be recorded in writing 

• together with all their names, and their decision was given iu the 

presence of their fellow townsmen. , 

1 now turn to the various judicial tribunals spoken of by the 
BrahTginical law-writers. We have separate courts in regular gra¬ 
dation, commencing with the Aing’s court and terminating with the 
assemblies of kinsmen. According to these writers, “ places of 
resort" for the determination of disputes, are as follows.* 

(a) The Court of the Sovereign who is assisted by learned 
Brahmins or assessors. It is ambulatory, being held where the 

• king abides or sojourna, 

' (/3) The tribunal of the chief judge (Pradvivaka or Dhar~ 

. madhyaksha) appointed by the sovereign, sitting with three or 
more assessors : not exceeding seven. This is a stationary court, 
being held at an appointed place. 

(7) Inferior judges, iqapofuted by the sovereign’s authority for 
local Jiir^4iction« From their deeijsion, an appeal lies to ^he Court of 
the Chief Judge, aq4 thenpe to the Rajah or Ring in person. Then 
follows what &lebrooke denominates “gradations in arbitratihn.** 

(1) . Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons belbng- 

ing to various tribes and following different professions, but inhabits 
iiig the same place. 

(2) . Companies of tmders or artisans, conventions of 

wrsous belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the practice 
of the same profe^ou. 

t ^ ..__ _ ■ _ __ . . ^ ^ ._ 

*•' I have here adopted Colebrooke’e summary of these Courts. • 
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(3). Meetings of kiu^mea or assemblies of relations connected 
by consanguinity. 

These various tribunals, although grouped together by the Hindu 
law-writers, as forming a well organized system for the administra¬ 
tion of justice, probably had their origin at different stages bi the 
progress of the Hindu Aryan race. They are certainly replete with 
historical interest, and a correct examifiation of them is still in ar^ 
rears. It would be interesting to enquire whether these popular as¬ 
semblies bf kinsmen, fellow-artizans, and townsmen, were not really 
the only early trfbunals known in India, and not merely forms of 
arbitration, existing side by side with the more systematic and ad¬ 
vanced tribunals, with which they are classed by the brahminical law- 
writers, Towards the determinatiou of this question scarcely any direct 
help can be expected from the legal literature of the Hindus. There 
is nothing that can be regarded as a historical account of these 
carious institutions. It is evident, hbwever, that in describing 
them, the Hindu legislators and exegetists, treat them as being 
alien to the brahminical teachings of their age. According to them 
the administration of justice cannot be entrusted to any but the 
sacerdotal caste. There is considerable difference of opinion among 
commentators, whether the king liimself, if of an inferior caste, is 
qualified or competent to inspect judicial proceedings Strong 
traces of this brahminical prejudice may be found in the pages of 
Manu, where the functions of the judge are spoken of as belonging 
exclusively to the brahminical order. Of him” says'f^^yusa 
“ who neglects employing regenerate men, and inspects forensic 
affairs with persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters '’and his 
wealth and power pass away." Similar texts may be found scattered 
up and down the pages of almost all the Hindu law-writers. This 
being so, the institutions of trial by kinsmen, by the guild, and 
by an assembly of townsmen, composed, as these tribunals must have 
been, of men of inferior castes, were doubtless relics of the past 
and antagonistic to the spirit of the’^Hindu law. The difHculty of 
reconciling the existence of these tribunals with the prevailing brah- 
miuical precepts, was felt and appreciated by the later law-writers. 
There is a remarkable discussion In one of the law-tfacts on this 
difficult problem, and it is interesting to observe how the knot is 
cut by resorting to a fiction. It is of sufficient importance to quote at 
lengtu this curious specimen of the casuistry of Hindu lawyers.— 

Is not the trial of causes by townsmen and the rest impossi-- 
ble. How then can one jurisdiction be superior to another ? For 
it may be asked, have they power to try causes in their own right, 
or by delegation from the king?* The one supposition is not 
correct ; for the appointment of a chief judge as assessor ami 
representative of the monarch, aud that of the spiritual advisers, 
tbe ministers of state, and judges,as assessors only, is exclusively 
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propilunded. Nor is the other supposition right; for those only 
who are empowered to protect the people are invested with 
authority of inspecting judicial affairs : others, then, cannot possess 
•that authority in their own right. 

“ It is thought that townsmen and the rest have power to try 
laW'Suits l)etween merchants and others by the king’s special 
.appointment only, because it appears from the texts of Vyasa, 
Vi ihaspati and others, that they are appointed assessors in the 
’ mode before explained. • , 

** That is wrong. For if such were the case, the power of try¬ 
ing all causes would belong to the king and the chief judge 
exclusively, because no others could try,suits without reference to 
them : and since it is a maxim that denominations are taken 
from the principal object, the rule that suits determined by 
kinsmen, &c., may be appealed, would be impertinent, for none 
could be determined by?them. Townsmen and the rest could 
liot tbeinselvcs ,try a suit with delegated power, because it ds 
forbidden to delegate judicial authority to 8 udras; now the 
townsmen and the rest mostly belong to*11)6 servile class, and even 
to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in the inverse order of fhe 
classes. • 


• '‘.To all this the answer is, admitting that townsmen and the 

rest co01d not themselves try suits, still, in law-suits between 
merchants and the like, the charge is brou^t by persons of that 
desSjyption, and the king and the judge rely on such persons 
in deciding ihd cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, 
the denomination may be fitly assumed from what is done by 
them for the purpose of regulating the appeal, when a lawsuit 
is recommenced, under a notion that it was ill decided, their 
consecutive authority is propounded by the text: else the 
precept would be irrelevant: 

“ But, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom 


delegation of judicial authority is forbidden, are regenerated as to 
the cognizance of suits between fellow-townsmen and the rest; 
for a person to whom judicial power may be delegated, is not 
restricted by the text^of VytiiSa and others to the cognizance of 
certain particular charges. Their power of themselves trying 
causes, like the chief judge, may therefore be affirmed. Con¬ 
sequently there *s notFiifig impertinent. Moreover, Yrihaspati 
supports this yery doctrine.’^* 

It is highly probable, therefore, that the trials by kinsmen, by 
the guild, and by fellow-townsmen, were institutions of tbe highest 
antiquity, and the question may be asked whether, they do not 
.indicate a gradual developement of Hindu Aryan society, from 
'the original.family group of husbandmen. The prerogative of 


* in Viramitrodai/a. 
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kietsmeii to adjudioate upon the rights of parties, is evidetfbly an 
expansion of the original Patria PoUstaa (or power of the father), 
which in the primitive patriarchal family, was used with despotic 
sway over its members. 1 think it' may be said, that wherevet 
this power is wholly relaxed, the right of trial by kinsmen^ does 
not exist, and on the contrary the exclusion of kinsmen from the 
judicial o6Sce is jealously insisted en. Among the Ossetes, a 
Caucasian tribe of Christians of the Greek Church, described 
by Baroa Von Haxthausen, the most primitive laws and customs 
are retained, bearing a strong resemblance to the early Germanic 
institutions. Here, though the rude law of blood-revenge is still 
preserved, the power of the father is considerably relaxed. Courts 
of arbitration exist among these people, where each of the con¬ 
tending parties chooses three beads of families, not related either 
to the accused or the accuser, and these six elect a seventh as a 
foreman. The Court first requires a'solemn declaration from 
both parties that they will submit to its decision, and domands 
three sureties on each side. A post is then firmly fixed in the 
ground as a symbolical sign that the disputants must abide by their 
agreement, a curse being invoked upon all who object to fulfil 
it. Turning to the early Scandinavian and Teutonic tribunals, 
we find that traces exist of the right of kinsmen to act as judges 
in the determination of disputes. The Kons-I^sevinger, or kindred 
jurors of Denmark, is a very ancient institution ; but its. functions 
were limited to the settlement of family questions. Among the 
Anglo-Saxons the right of kinsmen to determine disputes is apparent 
in the curious system of compurgation, which was carried out-on the 
admitted sanctity and value of an oatk If a man were accused of 
an ofifence and denied it, he was entitled to select a certain 
number of persons from among his kinsmen and neighbours, who 
pledged their belief on oath that the accusedchad not sworn falsely 
in denying the charge brought against him. This was the v/nge- 
€ifiTm6^h or the ** unchosen oath,” because the compurgators were 
not chosen or nominated by the opposite party. It soon became 
apparent, that the accused could easily obtain any number of kins¬ 
men and neighbours who were pfepared * to support his plea. 
Hence the ^re<isbh m* chosen oatp” was resorted to, which oonsist- 
ed of the nomination by the acci^ himself, of ascertain number of 
the kinsmen, or fsllow-guildsmen of the Ae^ed, from which number 
he was compelled to select his compurgators. 1 think it may 
be said, that ip indm, the ancient mode m trial by kinsmen, had 
its origin In the fact, that the primitive village community was n<^ 
thing niere or less than a group of blood relations, l^phinstone 
notices the tradition at the present da^, that the village landholden. 
are all; descended from one or more mdividnds, who settled the 
village; and that the only exceptions'ate formed by; perrons *who 
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have derived their rights by purchase or otherwise from members 
of the original stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact, 
(writes Elphinstone,) that, to tuig day, there are only single families 
of landholders in small villages and not many in largo ones ; but 
each 01^ has branched out into so many members, that it is 
not uncommon for the whole agricultural labour to be done by 
tlfe landholders, without tlie sftd cither of tenants or of labourers. 
The institution of the trial by kinsmen, is to some extent a proof 
that this tradition Has a foundation in fact, and that *the \»riginal 
village community was simply a collection of Ulood relations. 
The term “ families”, as used in connection with the early Hindu 
tribunals, imports, according to some writfiis, ‘‘such as are related 
to the plaintiff or defendant within the degree of sagotm,’^ and the 
“ meetings of kindred ” are taken to mean “ meetings of relations 
connected by consanguinity.” It is important to notice, however, 
that whiles some of the Hindu law writers describe the kula or 
me’eting'of famili^ or kinsmen, as a tribunal composed of judges 
related by consanguinity to the litigating parties, others speak of 
‘these families as “ societies of husbandmen” between whom anti 
the class of artizans, a broad and distinct line is drawn. Such 
a difference in language is significant; and though there is nothing 
to’ explaiii it in the pages of the Hindu jurisconsult, it may 
fairly be taken to indicate an important change in the organiza¬ 
tion the early village community in India, Actual blood rela¬ 
tionship’ was evij^ently the tie which kept the brotherhood of 
cultivators together. The meeting of kinsmen was essentially a 
meeting‘of the society of husbandmen, and all disputes were settled 
by the family. From various causes this unity of the village 
organization was gradually broken up. One of the chief causes 
of this, was probably the introduction of strangers into the village 
•group ; so that what wa» originally a brotherhood of cultivators, 
bound together by actual ties of blood, became afterwards a collection 
•of families bound together by the soil which they jointly cultivated. 
The existing village qpinmunities in the East, invariably 
contain a large class, of cultivators, who are looked upon 
as strangers,’ and the name Oopree in Southern India, rigorously 
marks a distinction between the ougical cultivator, 4 nd 4 ho 8 e who, 
frotn privation, or otber pressjpg necessity, have sought and been 
permitted a share in the village lands. When this change took 
place, it is evfdent the meeting of kinsmen could no longer 
be the society of husbandmen. The right of the family to try 
causes was, however, still retained,* but the tribunal became an 
assembly of those who were imihediately related by consanguinity 
t</ the litigating parties. The term * family * no longer implied 
X the society of husbandmen, but was restricted to those Who 
stood 1x1^ the relation of actual kiusljip to the disputants. 


Q 
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The trial by fellow-artizans or guildsmeo, and by fellow^towns- 
men marks a further development of Hindu Aryan society. The 
village community was no longer the exclusively cultivating group 
that it had been. Traders and arti^ns formed a. large element in 
the society that had now grown to be a collection of villages round 
the original parent homesteads. In the North-Western Provinces 
of India, the term hhyachara,, or bpotherhood, is applied to .a 
collection of villages clustering round the central village of which 
they are"the ijffshoots. They are brought iivto* existence as the 
family spreads, dnd as the founders of separate stocks arise. They 
indicate in fact tBe various branches out of the genealogical tree. 
Bach sub-division may ^possess its own special commonalities, as 
well as its share -in the general commoualitiesr In its internal 
constitution it may be a miniature portrait of tlie whole. It may 
have its own lands, its own revenue responsibilities, its own head¬ 
man, co-partners and cultivators ; its own accouuts, its pvVn group 
of'homesteads and cottages, its own waste, gardens, reservmrs and 
timber. Still its member^ will not sever the link that binds them to 
^he whole. They still cling to the parent stock of which they are 
the offshoots. They still maintain an interest in the chief central 
village where perhaps, in rougher times, the whole community 
resided under the protection of their rustic fort, hut from jvhicln 
those portions of the clan whose fields were situated at a distance 
emigrated, in more peaceful times, to build them new.homesteads 
nearer to the scenes of theiragricultural industry. They still, perhaps, 
claim their share in certain perquisikss, such as fhe proceeds of the 
shares held in the central village, and they still bear their share of 
the local and incidental expenses. The cultivating family is now 
surrounded by a large class of artizaus and traders. If the 
decision of the kindred proved unsatisfactory, the litigating parties 
had recourse lo the decision of fellow-artizans and traders, and if, 
justice was not obtained before this tribunal, the cause was tried 
by fellow-townsmen. Now this latter form of trial was essentially - 
a trial by neighbours, and resembled, to a^reat extent, -the Teutonic 
popular tribunals, which exerted a great influence in the early 
history of the Anglo-Saxons. The folcmote^ or meeting of the 
people, , is described as an assembly of the inhabitants of the county, 
who from nedfissity formed a kind of natural, tribunal composed 
of neighbours, who by mutual arbitration settled disputes among 
tbpmselves, rather by discussion or acclamation, •than with any. 
formsof rejgular justice or the rules of a legal tribunal. Specimens 
of such Institutions may. be* found in the ancient tribunals of 
Scaadi.nftvia and in the old Qermafi Courts. At the present day 
the €!0uncil of “ White-heads" (or village elders) in a Rossk^a 
community, is perhaps the nearest approach, *in the West* 
teethe Bastern popular t-ribuoal^described by M&nuas an assembly/ 
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of townsmen. A kindred institution, viz., the village panchayit 
of India, is composed either of relations, or of fellow-caste-men, or 
ctf neighbours. The gradual Expansion of the circle, including 
at first the kinsmen only, then the fellow-guildsmen, and then 
the nel|;hbours, has at last become so wide, that instances may now 
1 ^ found of a Hindu pancl^ayet including among its members 
a Mahomedan, who had no other right to be there, than that 
•he was a neighbour. Huxthausen’s interesting picture of Council 
©f “ White-heads” is to some extent illustmtive of the village 
pancMyet in India :—‘ The villagers were ail assembled ; and, 
as there was some business to trausact„Herr Von Hahn, in order 
to show me how » Russian communal meeting is conducted,' held 
one on the spot.. All the men placed themselves in a circle 
around us on the road; the Golova (head of the Volost, or 
several united communes),* the Starosta of the village, and the 
Whita-heads” joined us, and a lively discussion commenced. It 
was, however, carried on in Russian, and I did not understand a 
• word, but the subject was explained to Jbe. It related t© some 
general affairs of the commune, and minor disputes between 
different members of it, which^ after a brief consultation among 
.the “.White-heads”, were decided by the Golova, with the concur¬ 
rence of •the President of Domains. Everything toak place with 
the greatesj; order, and only the Golova, the Starosta, and the 
“ WHlte-heads” spoke. Among the younger men who stood 
around them, pyofoimd silence and attention reigned ; the others, 
however, spoke with vivacity, and seemed to express themselves 
elearly and connectedly—at least none appeared at a loss for 
words. No one screamed or blustered, or interrupted the other; 
the greatest politeness appeared on all sides. Their behaviour 
. towards the Piesider^t of Domains spoke favorably for both 
jparties; the people were confiding, friendly, and accommodating, 
. but by no means slavish or dcgradingly obsequious toward him. 
One man begged of him with tears and entreaties the libera¬ 
tion of his son from Che army. The President was obliged 
upon legal grounds to ^refuse, *but consoled the poor father kindly 
and affectionately. • 

The system of appeals was well' understood by the Hindtt 
jurisconsults^ from the earliest times. An appeal lay from the 
, decision of kinsmen to a meeting of fellow artizans, and companies* 
of artizans, co-inhabitants and courts of justice, writes Vrihaspati, 
are declared to be judicatories to which he against whom jud.g-t 
ment is given, may successi\iely resort. A cause which has hot* 
been thoroughly investigated by the kinsmen, must be tried by 
fiersons of the same profession with the parties ; one which has not- 
been‘Well adjudged by fellow artizans, should be revised'by the 

■III * I -- - -- -„ 

• Hastbaneeu’s “ Russian Empire,'* Vol I. 96-97. * 
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townjsrnen; and what exceeds the compass of their understanding, 
must be heard by. appointed judges. The chief judge, writes 
Colebrooke, assists the prince when present, or presides in coust 
when he is absent. The proper title of tins high officer is 
pradvivaka, which signifies interrogator and discrirninative 
pronouncer, and another designation is Dharmadhyaksk(^^ 
superintendent of justice. It occurs in the rubric and colophon 
of divers treatises on law, as the author's official designation, 
especially in thOo Hehiyudha. The pradvivaka must be a learned 
Brahmin, and according to Katyayana, perfectly conversant with 
sacred literature, patien^ sprung from a good family, impartial 
deliberate, firm, awed by the dread of another world ; virtuous 
diligent and placid* When the king tries causes in person, this 
officer is his colleague in the administration of justice; hut when 
he is unable to inspect judicial himself by reason of other 

urgent business, or through want of health and, ease, tl|e chief 
judge is his representative. The king's court'ought to be on the 
eastern side of hi.s palace with an eastern aspect, furnished with 
a throne, decorated with wreaths, perfumed with sacred resins, 
supplied with corn, einhellished with gems, adorned with statues 
and pictures, and with images of deities and accommodated likewise, 
with fire and water. The king must enter this hall decently 
splendid,' having tiska in the last w'atch of tlie night, his,body 
being pure and his mind attentive. Like the Areopagites' who 
were forbidden to write a corned;^ and whose gravity became a 
proverb among the Greeks, the Hinmi king, as judge, wa% bound 
by law to preserve the dignity of his office. He was assisted by 
ministers of state, by assessors, and by his domestic priest, while 
the inferior officers of his Court were the accountant, the scribe, 
the keeper of claims and enforcer of judgments, the moderator, 
and the messenger. The assessors were not to exceed seven nor 
to be less than three in number. This rule, however, does not 
seem to have been strictly adhered to. In the interesting and 
only picture we have of an ancient Hindu trial, there appears 
to be only one assessor. The picture is to be found in the old 
Sanscrit plav called the Mric-ckakatika, or the Clay-Cart,” where, 
the judge ,18 assisted by the pSibvost or head of the merchants 
and by a recorder or scribe who writes tdo'wn ah the charges and 
and the evidence. The duty of the Court is ..confined to tho 
investigation of facts. It is supposed to ascertain whether the 
party is guilty or not guilty, and then to report the proceedings to 
rajui ^ 1 ^ alone pronounces sentience. The charge in the play 
is that of murder, and the judge is inclined to assert the authority 
and independence of bis Court, but he is unwilling to offend the 
prinna, who is supposed to exercise indirectly a paramount influence 
ovey the raJa. It appears also- that he is inclined to favour 
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Chanidatta, the Bralimio hero of the play, partly perhaps from 
caste sympathies, and partly because the character of the prince 
is known to be despicable, whil^^t that of the brahmin hero stands 
high in public estimation.* 

Thff'audience in a Hindu Court of Justice took an active part 
in the proceedings, and tbe^practice, in another form, seems as old 
as the days of Homer. The sage Narada declares that, whether 

* appointed or not appointed, one who is skilled in •juri^rudence 
has a right to speak : for he who lives in strict observance of the 
law, delivers a speech which the gods approve. A learned com¬ 
mentator on*Manu says: ‘ Either the Coyrt should not be entered ; 
either the duty of inspecting lawsuits should not he accepted ; or 
if it be accepted, the truth should be spoken. When the judges 
are deciding unjustly, the wise do not approve of the silence of 
one, even who has approiiched the Court of his own accord, not 
being i;^!gtilarly ^pointed. ’ In other respects the Court of the 
Pradvivaka dinered very little from modern tribunals, but it was 

, still a popular assembly when the audience were permitted to 
participate in its deliberations. In tho Homeric scene of ’a 
judicial trial, depicted on the shield of Achilles, the audience raise 
a clamour and are found cheering the one or the other of the 

* litigjfting* parties. ‘ The total exclusion of applause in judicial 
cases, writes. Mr. Gladstone, belongs to a state of mind and manners 
diffewixt from that of the Heroic age. But the exclusion of all 
applause by mcFe stranger^ to the business, rests upon a truth 
commop to every age, ms., that such applause constitutes a share 
in the business and contributes to the decision. * * * The 
irregular use of such a power is a formidable invasion of legislative 
or judicial freedom : the allowed possession of the privilege amounts 
to participation in the office of the statesman or the judge, and 

* demonstrates the substantive position of the or people, in 
the assemblies of the Heroic age.' i* Two golden talents lay before 
the judges in the ancient Greek trial, which were to be given to 
the judge who pronounced the fairest judgment; and Mr. 
Gladstone VQiy clearly shows, that the fee was a\varded in no other 
way, than by the general acclamation of the people. In the 
ancient Hindu Courts the audience did not participate in the 
proceedings by applitiiso or ■acclanmatiou; but by sharing in the 
deliberations of the judges. 

H, K. FINK. 

* Interesting ns the whole drama is, Mr. Wheeler’s History of lndi^» 
I have only given, in the words (tt Hindu, Bhudist md^Brahminical” vtid. 

Talboys Wheeler, such of the also in Professor Monier Williams ’ 
f^ts as relate to t he constitution of the “ Indian Wisdom*' 

Court .of Justice 'which it ineidently f Homer and the Homeric Age. 
painjg. An interesting account and Jll, 127, 

criticism cf tho play, may be found in * 



Art. VIIL—marine SURVEYS IN INDIA. 

A t the very dawn of history we find evidence of thw exis¬ 
tence of an active maritime intercourse between India 
and the countries to the west of her. The productions of India 
are amc^ng the imports by caravan into Egypt mentioned in 
Genesis 'Chap, xxxvii), and there is every probability that these 
imports were made by way of the Red Sea. Long before the 
period here referred to, t^^e Egyptian Queen Hasheps, sister of 
the second Thothmes, had despatched a fleet down the Red 
Sea, which had returned from Taneter and Punt, laden with 
“gums, scents, incense trees, ebony, ivory, gold, emeralds, stibium, 
cynocephali and baboons, panther skins, horns, and work people f 
while the Ptolemies established a regular communication be¬ 
tween the Red Sea and India. Regarding these and other 
voyages of antiquity in Indian waters, however, it is enough for 
Our present purpose to note that they have been regularly con¬ 
tinued to our own times. The Phcenicians, the Arabians, and the 
Egyptians have been long displaced by other nations ; but the 
stream of commerce by sea has been uninterrupted. These early 
trading voyages, condhcted by careful, observent men, must have 
led to a local knowledge of the seas traversed ; but unfortunately 
very few records of the efi[orts of these Hydrographical pioneers 
have been handed down to us. 

To come to more modern times, we find that, about the year 
1600, two expeditions, under the command of Lancaster and 
Middleton, left Torbay for the East Indies, and although they 
visited only the Eastern Islaods for trading purposes, their notes, 
as recorded iU their journals, were exceedingly valnable^^, In 1607' 
Captain Keeling landed in Surat, and, for the next 20 years, 
voyages were undertaken by the East India Company. The ‘ 
observations ■ of these bold and talented seamen bore good fruit 
in the shape of “ plotts” (charts,) and sailing directions which were 
condensed into Rules for our East India Navigations,” by Mr. 
John Davis*, of Limehouse, who Ifad made five voyages himself.* 
Captain T. B. Jervis, of the East India^Compatjy’s Engineers, wrU 
ting in 1837 on the Surveys in India, says; “ The earliest records of 
i^e India House bear abundant testimony to the facE of the constant' 
and lively interest taken.by the Directors in the improvement of 
the charts and navigation of the Ipdian seas.” Repeated instruc¬ 
tions were sent out year after year to the Local Governments, to 
cause indivtdttal talent to be put in requisition by every specfea 
ofeqcbttrftgement, and log-books,and astronomical and written .obper* . 

' -y " '; ^---- :-:--:- ^------ 

* Rarrb’ "Voyages I. chap, xlui, p. 224. 
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vation#to be procured and sent home. Yet,in spite of this encourage¬ 
ment, very little of what was accoiYiplished has come down to us, 
or been published in any accessible, simple, or connected form, 
And until lute in the 18th ceulbury little appears to be known of 
Marine Surveys in India. Indeed, it was not until the days of 
Renu^l and Dalrymple that rml encouragement began to be 
bestowed upon the subject, acid its great importance appreciated.* ** 
Captain John Ritchie, who surveyed the coasts of the Bay of 
* Bengal, was H 3 'drographical Surveyor to the East India Company, 
from 1770 to 1785. *f* The first surveying expedition,—consisting 
of the Fox^ a schooner of some 100 tons ; th£ Dolphin, a ketch ; 
and a native pattamar,—was fitted out in«1772, under the command 
of Lieutenant RoDiuson ; and the coasts of Sind, Katty war, Mekran, 
and parts of Persia and Arabia, were examined. Lieutenant Low, 
in his admirable History of the Indian Navy, says; “One 
of the earljest of the famous race of Indian Marine Surveyors was 
Lieutenant John McCluer.” This officer, although self-taught, 
turned out a mass of really good work, which was only superseded 
by the later examinations of the Indian*Navy OflScers. His sur¬ 
veys in the Persian Gulf, which he first began in 1785, were mosl 
creditable, and those on the West Coast of India, on which he was 
► elnployed for some years, were considered by Captain Jervis, then 
holding {lie post of Surveyor-General of,India, as “valuable 
maritime surveys,” worked out with extraordinary exactness. 
This ^officer (McCluer) also surveyed the Pelew Islands and the 
New Guinea Goasl. fie was*6veatually drowned, hissmall craft 
having •foundered in the Bay of Bengal, whilst on a passage from 
Bencoolen to Calcutta. | 

Lieutenant Archibald Blair was engaged between the years 
3777 and 1795 in examining parts of the Andaman Islands,§ 
and in making a survey of the Kattywar Coast. About the same 
time Captain Michael Topping was employed in the Bay of 
Bengal, and his services led to his appointment as Chief Surveyor 
at Madias in 1794. 

In 1793 Lieutenant ^ohn Hayes was placed in command of 
a surveying ‘expedition to Yah Diemen's Land (Tasmania), fie 
surveyed the island, as also portions of New Caledonia, New 
Guinea, Gillolo, Bat^hiau,/Timor and Java, but, “ unhappily, the 
result of these complete an9 protracted surveys, extending over 
■ a period of between two and three years, was nilt for the ship 
taking home Lieutenant Hayes* MS. charts and memoirs was 

* Markham’s Memoirs, p. 4. « P> > S7 et seq. 

■t Ibid.^ § See selections from'the Records 

An * interesting account of of the Government of India. (Home 
McCluer’s services is giveti in Low’s No. 24). 

** History of the Indian Navy,*' vol, 1 
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captured by a French man-of-war and taken to Paris* The 
loss of so much and such lengthened labour and priva¬ 
tions was always a source of poignant regret to Lieutenau^ 
Hayes. ” ' 

A pleasant instance of true and disinterested friendship is 
told in connection with this survey of Lieutenant Hayes. His 
absence from Bombay was so protfacted that, in default of alf 
reports from,y)r concerning him, the Government came to the, 
conclusidn that he and his ships had perished, and at length 
ceased to pay to*his,wife, the late Latly Hayes, the remittances 
authorised by her husband, thereby reducing her to great distress. 
But there was a true friend in Bombay, who, confident that the 
gallant officer would some day turn up, personally took to the 
sorrowing lady the monthly remittances as rt)ey became due. 

Mr. F-lived to see his conviction verified, for one day the 

gallant Hayes sailed into Bombay, and the Governmenti aijd 
his friends regarded him almost as one who had* risen fcoln the 
dead. We need scarcely say that his first act was to repay the 
good Samaritan wlm had supported and hefriended his wife 
during the long period of her supj)Osed widowhood. * 

In the early part of the present century the Red Sea was partly 
surveyed, an interesting account of which operation will, be found ’ 
in Lord Valentia’s trafvels. -f* 

Hydrography was now deemed of sufficient importarico to«war- 
rant the appointment of a Marine Surveyor-Geupial, and, itf 1809, 
the Court of Directors established a Marine Survey Department in 
Bengal, and Captain Wales.was appointed the first Surveyor- 
General ; J but he occupied the post for a few mouths only,. 
as he died the following year and was succeeded by Captain 
Court, who filled the office for some 10 or 12 years with consider¬ 
able success. During this period Qapiaih Daniel Ross was en¬ 
gaged in surveying the coast of China, and two vessels were 
employed in the Bay of Bengal. While Captain Court 
was Marine Surveyor-General at Calcutta, the name of James 
Blorsbuigh became indissolubly cpunected with the Marine Sur¬ 
veys of India. “Beginning life as a cabin-boy, this bold and 
diligent Sccftch sailor soon rose* to the command qf a vessel in 
the Fastei^.i^s, and his innate love .of surv^ing had excellent 
oppoitt^ws for development. After many years he returned 
^ |^]|ldnd; and the publication of his charts at once placed' 
in the first rank of Hydrograpbera” § He was appointed 

“History of the Indian Viscnuntyalentia.3vols.(London 18Q^) 
N»vy,V vol. 1, p. 201. ^ j! Low's “ History of the Indian 

t * Voyages and travels to India, Navy," vol. I. p. 396. 

Ceylon, tne Red Sea,' &c. by George, ^ § Markham’s Me* - its, p. 8. ' .. 
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Hydrographer to the East India Company in 1810, in snccession 
to Mr. Dalrymple, • and until the time of his death in 1836, all 
clil^^rts passed through his hands for scrutiny. 

Horshurgh’s famous Emi Iindia Directory was first published in 
1808, said, between this date and the year 1873, four editions were 
issued. A revised edition hjis been undertaken by Captain A. 
Dtindas Taylor, who has produced the first, and is now engaged on 
the second, part of this valuable Hydrographic guide. • • 

Lieutenant Dominieetti, who was employed |on a • survey of the 
coasts of the Southern Concan, wrote a valuable ireport, dated the 
0th June 1819, an extract from which, relating to the Ports of 
Viziadroog and Zyghur, was published by order of the Governor 
in Council. At this time, Lieut. Robert Moresby was engaged on 
a survey of the Madagascar archipelago, which was published by 
the Court of Directors in 1822.+ 

Captaip Daniel ^oss, ** the Father of the Indian Surveys," suc¬ 
ceeded Captain Court in 1823. Markham truly says, he was the 
^rst who introduced a really scientific methbd; and, certainly, the 
work he turned out was of a very superior description, and* * * § far in' 
advance of that of any who had preceded him. Surveys were, at this 
time, being conducted in the Mergui archipelago and on the Arra- 
^n anH Martaban Coasts, but, in 1828, Lord William Bentinck 
ordered the surveying establishment to be broken up. t Desultory 
operations were, however, carried on until the year 1833, when 
Captain’ Ross resigned his appointment, and was succeeded by 
his able •assistant, Captain Lloyd. § Between the years 1820 

• Mr. Alexander Dalrymple was had surveyed, down as far as Mergui, 
the first Hydrographer tu the East as if he had only just come on shore. 
India Company, His appointment It is curious, however, he had never 
dates 8th April 1779, andjn 1795 kept a single copy of any of his charts, 
he was made Hydrographer to the “ On the morning of the 20th No- 
Admiralty, by whom he was treated vember, 1 received a note to tell 
very badly and eventually dismissed me he bad die^ the previous day 
in 1808. and on Saturday, the 25tli, 1 was 

f Low’s Hittory of the Indian one of the seven persons who stood at 
vol. I. p. ^02. • ‘the grave in Highgate cemetery; and 

t Markham’s Memoirs, p. 9. there the good old vetera^ resta, with 

§ Captain Lloyd died November Icarcely room for a headstone to indi- 
19th 1877, aged 79. An«old suwevor cate the spot, so closely packed are 
and brother-ofiScer in writing of ois all the spaces. I think we might in- 
last days says:—"! had seen him as scribe to his memory * San» pear «t 
lately u November 5tb, and then he^ tone reproehe,’ Hia works will be his 
, had c^uite'recovered his memoir, arti-" only memorial--they are surely the 
cttlation, clear sight, Ac., and, as we best. 

spread charts before him, he pointedT “It speared as if a oonnectiw 
out^ith his poorj helpless, fingers-- link between thepast and presenthra 
* deformed and twisted by rheumatic been severed. Usptain Taylor, with 
gout—vfurious circumstances connected the grand means at his disposal,' wilt 
with bl* former work, and seemra to accomplish; no doubt, an amount of 
retain as vivid a recollection of all he work, which for rigid aooaroey will 
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ftnd 18S0 the Persian Qnlf * and Mekbran Coasts were 
surveyed; fourteen charts were issued, and sailing directions, f 
by Captain Bracks, who coininanded the survey, we^e 
published. 

From 1828 to 1832 Lieutenants Cogan and Peters surveyed the 
Bombay Coast between Bombay and the Bancoot river, as also the 
Harbour itself. ^ 

In 1832) when the Bombay Marine was converted into the Indian 
Navy, the first €oromander-in* Chief, Sir Charles Malcolm, inangu- 
rated an admirable system of surveying) and the first important 
act of his administration was the formation of the Sea 
Survey! * 

This was conducted by those able surveyors. Moresby, Elwon, 
Carless, and others. It was an elaborate, careful examination, and 
occupied but four years and seven motfths, from its commencement 
in 1830 to its completion in 1834. The survey of the Maidive 
Islands followed, aud a magnificent piece of work it was. The origi* 
nal drawing was execfited in such a perfect manner by Lieut. 
Felix Jones that it was ordered home for the Queen’s inspection.^ 
Upon the completion of the Maldtve Survey, Captain Moresby ex< 
amiued the Chagoa archipelago, with other groups, and returned to 
Bombay in 1838. . 

Tdw^s the latter end of 1833) Commander Baines was 
ordered to survey the island of Socotra. The triangnlutiou work 
was commenced on the 10th Jannmy 1834, send was continued 
without intermission until the middle of March. Luw says: “ So 
accurate was the Survey that) on the whole measurement of the 
circumference, 197i miles, he was only 186-yards out.” Lieutenant 
Wellstead, the 4ssistant Surveyor, and Mr. Crutteiulen, a midship¬ 
man, made au expedition into the interior«of the island resulting 
in a most interesting memoir. || 

About this time much valuable work was turned ont in Southern, 

Inidta. Gapiaius Powell, Ethersey, aud Frankliu had made a careful 

■ 

throw Oaptrin Lloyd’s into the shade, * f See*Bombay S^iom, Ifo. M 
jest Si Fi|sroy^s has aoperseded pp. d27-634. ' 

BSQ^ of Gaptoia Cook's' pioneering* j; Markham's Memoirs, p. IS; 
Mbuuto, but Wf mow not forget that £ interesting aocoont of what 
PaptidQ Lloyd bad to aaake nearly was known of the Maidive blaada be- 
aiU his bases, bat now the G. 'f. a. fore Moresby’s Surrey is aiveo iwthe 
has inived fittons sorveyon an enor- R. &. S. Journed, voL if. p. ti. See 
jleiiQlW Mtoont of work, and a&rded also Captain W. F. Qwen*! paper on 
them infinitely moreactcurato data than tbesame subject, iMd^ p.ll. Moresby’s 
Mty old Marine purveyors ever femukson tlwMatdimwiiifaefoond 
hoped fmr.” in B. <?. A tfoernol, vcd. V. 

See Sampthoroe’s notot^ B. G. |] Memoir ol the Mand ’ of ' 
A JbtoiMl, ve). lir* p> 263, and WMte- Socotra, by laent. T. R. W.etlatoiid:i 
ek^b; fi. G. & See B. ff, A Mrmi for 1«^ 
J«iiTOirf,vokYin vouy. 
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attrvey of Falk’s Strait, Paambeo Pass,* the West Coast of Ceylon, 
Tutioorio, &c. The two first-named offieers were recal-led in 1838, 
and Captain Franklin continued the work, alone, up to the 
year 1843, his surveys being executed in a small country craft 
of 60 terns. The South Coast of Arabia, under Captain Haines, 
and the African Coast,- about Quardafui, under Lieut. Carless, 
welte also completed in 1837^ and interesting memoirs of both 
sprveys have been published, f , 

While Moresby went to the Maldives, and Haines to Arabia, 
Lieuta. Whitelock and Ethersey were exaniiying the Kattywar 
Coast, the Gulf of Cambay, and the North Concan Coast from 
St. dohn’s to Bassej^n. :|^ 

In the year 1835 commenced the important work in the Biver 
Indus, and, in 1837-8, Lieut. Carless examined the whole coast, 
from the eastern mouth of the Indus to Soonmeanee. The Indcn 
inoqths wers again examined in 1846 by Selby, Taylor, and others, 
when most yaluaRle charts, shewing the results of their observa¬ 
tions, were executed, but, for some unknown reason, they have 
never seen the light. 

Between the years 1838 and 1§44 surveying operations were 
alujost entirely suspended. Even when, after the latter date, a 
ft w surveys, were sanctioned, they were confined to the narrowest 
limits, the officers were miserably found both as regards vessels 
and inatrumebts, their allowances were cut down, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of all knowledge, beyond bearings and soundmgs, was coldly, 
discountenanced.” § When, hdwever, they were again permitted, 
the examinations of portions of the Arabian Coast and the Is¬ 
lands west of Socotra were carried out, and, in 1849, when Captain 
Lushington succeeded Sir Robert Oliver, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Navy, the Surveying service was once more brought 
tb the front, and great effiirts were made to restore it to its former 
efficient state, and to put fresh vigour into the work. H- 
The West Coast of India received special attention, for Mon- 
triou, Selby, Taylor, Whish, Stiffie and others were engaged 
continuously from 1844 to 1850, performing some elaborate work, 
chief of which may be noticed the survey of the Gulf of Cutcb, 
by Lieut. A Ilundas Taylor (now the Superintendent .6f Marine 
Surveys in India.) • • , 

' * Patinibsn Passlibd its approaches XV. p. 104. Captain Haines' Keport 
have been re-surveyed this season" was accompanied by beaatimlly 
(1877-78) by Mr. Morris Chapman, executed charts and plani. 
late 1. N., wd Lieut. W. H. Coombs, • Lieut. Carles^ Memoir will be found 
under tbe orders of die in.A. 6^. A Jonrait^ XVl. p. 169. 

' Superintendent of Marine Surveys 1 Markham’A Memoirs p. 16, 
to the Government of India. $ Ibid^. 

t I'or Captain Haines' Memoir see 91. 

Jl <7. S, IX. p. 125, snd * - • 
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This officer did his work in a little native pattimar^ ill>adapted 
to the service. The supply of instruments was very deficient 
both in quantity and quality. The chronometers were not of 
the best class, being mostly old. No sextants were fitted for 
accurate shore observations, and no pocket chronometers or 
watches were to be had.’^* Under such circumstances the admi¬ 
rable charts be then produced, so dejfsely covered with soundings, 
are a lasting monument to his ability, perseverance, and indomi¬ 
table pluck, l^arkham says : There is no man living who is so 
intimately acquainted, both with the anchorages on the Indian 
Coasts, from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Godavery, 
or who BO completely undertands their capabilities for improve¬ 
ment.”' Taylor was again occupied on the West Coast between 
the years 1853 and 1859 ; the results of the surveys are included 
in six sheets of the Coasts of the South Concan, Canara and 
' Malabar. He also surveyed the harbours of Carwar, Beypore, 
Cochin, and that of Coringa on the Bast Coast in 1857. 

We can only briefiy touch upon the works undertaken by 
•Captain Felix Jones, whose Mesopotamia and other surveys are 
so well known: Most of the mcinoirs will be found in the transac¬ 
tions of the Bombay Geographical Society, but are much too. 
voluminous to be dealt with here. Captain Selby and Lieut. 
Colliagwood succeeded Captain Felix Jones in the Euphrates and 
Tigris work ; but Selby retired in 1862, and Lieut. .Bawsher 
completed it in 1865. ^ » 

The last, though not the least important, work of th^ officers 
of the Indian Navy has been the careful revision of the old survey 
of the Persian Gulff bv Captain Constable and Lieut Stifie, 1857 
to I860) and, more lately, an extensive examination of Bahrein 
approaches by Mr. Morris Chapman, an officer now attached 
to the Marine Survey Department. 

In Eastern India, when Captain Ross retired, he was succeeded 
as Marine Surveyor-General at Calcutta by Captain Lloyd, who 
bad been in the Survey Department sinee 1823. He was a good 
and accurate surveyor. His chart«of the •eba-face of. 'the Sunder- 
buns is a very creditable piece of work, whilst his examinations 
of Arracan* Chittagong, and MeSrgui archipelago are careful pro¬ 
ductions. Captain Dloyd held this officb untibthe year 1840, imen 
was abolished. . 

^ \f*Oneof the great clogs to the usefulness of the Department 
aibse i)R)m its being placed under the control of a Marine 

Official Memo, toffie Mydro- fieiug exhibited, amongst others for- 
.{^phi^r of the AdoaSralty. 1862. warded from the Hydrographic 
f tHie original drawing of this Department, in the Intemetional 
Was oomudeved by the late Exhibition of 1862 as a good ' 
Waaoington, then Hydro- specimen of English chart drawing." 

W the Aomim^ worthy of ^ 
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Board* composed of Civilians^ who knew little more of the 
necessities of the survey, and of the means by which the duties 
qpuld be accotnplislied, than the green-covered table round which 
their meetings were held/** 

Captain Fell was employed by the local Government, from 1841 
to 1848, on the Coromandel Coast, as well as along the Pegu 
^nd Martaban shores, and tfle North Coast of Sumatra. He was 
•succeeded by Captain Ward, who was engaged lyitil 1859 in 
Surveying portions of Burmah; Malacca Strait, frpm Pulo* Penang 
to the Straits of Singapore ; Preparis Channel; Bangoon Eiver ; 
Bassein River, Sittang River, and the inland waters of Pegu ; and 
the Mutlah River^ The drawings of the'Sittang River were sent 
into Government but were lost in some unaccountable way, and 
that portion of th4 coast remains a blank to the present time. 

Lieut. Beathcote, from 1856 to 1862, was also variously employ¬ 
ed in t|;Le Bay of Bengal, and Lieut. Sweney completed the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast from Point Caliipere to Pulicat in 1860. 

With the exception ' of those locally* organized, the whole of 
the Marine Surveys were abmptly stopped in 1862, when the 
Indian Navy ceased to exist. , Sir Roderick Murchison, in his 
annual address to the Geographical Society in 1862 said: The war 
* services of the Indian Navy, as well as the beneficial and enduring 
results of its repression of piracy and the * slave trade, are well- 
knovw.. These services have been vaiied, honorable and useful, but in 
in the eyes of geographers ^the wide-spread and lasting utility 
of the excellent Surveys made by officers of the Indian Navy holds 
an equally prominent place.** The charts, original drawings (such 
as had been preserved), and copper plates, &c., were transfer¬ 
red from the India office to the Hydrographic Department of 
the Admiralty in 1861. when it was arranged that all further 
surveys that might ne required should be conducted by the 
Royal Navy, and at the expense of the Imperial Government, 
as in other parts of the world.*’ Up to the year 1871 > however, 
this promise bad net been fulfilled; nothing whatever 
had been either to adwnce our knowledge of the Indian 
Coasts, nor had the necessary additions and alterations to existing 
charts been carried out. Extradtdinary changes had*taken place 
in the configuratioh of fh» coasts, in many localities, siace the 
surveys executed some thirty to fifty years previously. Lights, buoys, 
beacons, Ac., had been erected,^ Ports which were of no impor¬ 
tance then, and the examination of which, consequently, had been 
but cursory, had now becoi^e. open to commerce, and yet the 
qjiarts remained the same, and were practically useless. For 
Upwards of ten years this lamentable state of affairs went on, when 
the subject was most prominently brought to the notice of the 

. I ■ ' ' . . . .* ■' " r . . —' ' ■ ■ - ■ 

♦ Low’s UUtory of ike Indian Navy^ vol. 1. p, 402. * 
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Secretary of State for India, as also the Indian Qovernmeht, by 
Mr. Clements Markham, Captain Taylor, and others; and, after 
strict enquiries, extending over two years, and due discussion and 
consideration, it was decided to re-^stahrlisb on a proper basis a 
Marine Survey Department in Calcutta, and to expend a s^in of 
two lakhs of Bnpees annually in systematically surveying the 
Indian Coasts. 

On the 27th July 1874, Captain A. Dundas Taylor was appoint¬ 
ed Superinteiident of the new Department, and subsequently a 
sufficient and cohipetent staff of scientific officers was selected 
to carry out the intentions of the Government. 

We have thus given an outline sketch of the rise and progress 
of Marine Surveys in India, and it remains now to review the 
present organization and the out-turn of work siuce Captain 
Taylor’s appointment.* 

The Superintendent, with his staff,f arrived in Calcutta in the 
early part of 1875, and immediately set to work to organize the 
office and to prepare available ships for sea; but it was so 
late in the season before this could be accomplished that no 
regular sea survey could be undertaken. The brig Guide was 
therefore employed in surveying the dangerous James and Mary" 
shoals in the River Hooghly. The Clyde, the only steam vessel' 
attached to the Department, was fitted out at Bombay and brought 
round to Calcutta, but, almost immediately after starting (rom 
Boinbay, the engines broke down and she had„to be brought to 
Calcutta as best she could. Captain Taylor says in his report 
** The passage bad to be made entirely under sail, as the engines 
were utterly useless. The officer commanding her (Staff Com-' 


* See the “ General Report on the operations of the Marine Survey of 
India, from the commencement in 1874 to the end of the official year ISTd'-fd." 
Calotttm. 1876. 

f There have been slight alterations since the first appointments, bat the 
following officers now compose the staff of the Marine Survey Department: 


Oqptain ik, Dundas Taylor, L N., F- R. 6. S.— Superhitetident, 

Mn R. 0. Carrington, F. R. A. S., F. R S. Ij.’~C hief Civil Aeeietant, 

1 Head Clenk. 4 Draftsmen, 8 Writers, 1 Chart Clerk, 1 Ciiart Mounter, 
and the tisaal office servants. „ 

Evwutive.Sb^ qf Seimifie OMeere 

Lieut. F. W. Jarrad, R N.,R H. A. S,F.R. G. B,—Deputy StiperiniendenL 
Lieut. G. C. Uammonil; Rs N., F. li. G. 8,—Aset. Supdt. Isf Grade. 

Morris Chapman, L K. Do. „ 

Bnb'Uetit. B. W. Fetley, R. N. Do. Qnd Grade, 

Lieut. T. C« Pascoe, B. K.. “ Do. Do, 

Lieut. W. H. Cocnnbs, R. N. Do. Do. 

; Mr. F. Jw Fallo' Do. Do. 

Mscboal OJieer and lUaiurati^-^ 

; ^rgtt^ lumea Ar^rongj B, A, F. Ji. S.j 
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mander Ellis, R. N.) reported so aufavorably os tbe Glyd^s sailing 
qualities and on her suitability as a surveying vessel that 1 applied 
Ip the Government to appoint a Board of Officers to hold a 
survey on her. In tbe meantime she was placed in the hands 
of thcr Dockyard authorities.” Both the Guide and the Clyde 
were totally unfitted for scientific surveying. The former veasel was 
dt once condemned, but tbe Clyde was patched up, and, at the close 
•ef the year 1875, was sent to Burma, Lieutenant P. ^7. Jarrad, R. 
N., in command, to survey the approtmiies to the Bangoon'river. 

A small schooner, the Conataneef commaqjcled by Mr. Morris 
<%^man, I. N., was employed in surveying the new coffee port 
of Kolachely on t^e Travancore Coast, and, subsequently, under 
Lieutenant Hammond -on the Orissa Coast iu the surrey of False 
Point; but this vdssei was totally inadequate to the requirements 
of the service, and was therefore returned to the Marine Depart¬ 
ment aij uselesa The steam cutters supplied to the surveyors appear 
to have lieen nnseawortliy,—-two of them were eventually lost —. 

^ but yiese mishaps were fortunately attended with no loss of life. 

In spite of these many dt‘awi)ncks, the out-turn of work for the 
season 1875-76 was satisfactory. J’he results show that five surveys 
were actually completed: 1. The James and Mary Shoals* 2. 

* FalsS Point; 3. Coconada ; 4. Kolachel, and 5. Rangoon, whilst 
other places, such as Akyab and Kyoulc Fhyou, were partly 
examin^.' 

Amongst these.the survey of the approaches to the Rangoon 
River, .under the direction of Lieutenant F. W. Jarrad, R.N. is 
worthy of particular note, as it is an exhaustive examination, 
being sectionally sounded on a scale of ] ^ inches to a mile, and 
comprises 37^ miles of coast trigonometrically laid down. 

The officers on shore appear to have been busily engaged, and 

* Captain Taylor, in liis first re|»rt, enumerates the nauticarques¬ 
tions that were referred to him for his opinion. The Chart 
branch, under Mr. R. 0. Carrington,* turned out a large number 
of useful sheets. Especially to be noted are those of his own com¬ 
pilation of the general charts of the whole of the Indian Ooasta 
from Kurraoheo to Penang. From this branch, were also issued the 
wteck and casualty return, lists «f lighthouses in Indil, &c„ whilst' 
about 1,100 charts received corrections and additions during theyearr 

During the, surveying season of 1876-77, f Captain Taylor 
appears to have been ehiefiy engaged on inspection touis/ princi- 

* Accordififl to Captain ' Taylor's special knowledge of charts, and the 
report, this ^oer had, before bie reqnirementa of shipping in counei^ 
Mpointment in India, served in the tiou therewith. 
il,ydrographic Department of the t See the “ General Report on the 
Admiralty for a period of 16 jeare, operations of the Marine Sarvey^ 
and was selected by the Secretary .India few the year 1676-77.** 
of State for India on accoaut ,#f his entta, 1678. * • * 
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pally on the Burma Goast, and elaborate notes are given ol these, 
as also of visits to False Point. Goa, and Carwar. 

The surveying results are again j^tisfactory, comprising a com¬ 
plete examination of Madras Roadstead, and a,sectional survey 
of the approaches to the Salween (Moulmein)'River by Lieutenant 
F. W. Jarrad, R.N., and four assistants. This officer also cor¬ 
rected the longitude of Double Island in the Gulf of Martaban, 
measured a meridian distance between Amherst and Gape Negrais,, 
carried t>ut a main triangulation of Akyab, and made further 
additions to the present chart, of Kyouk Pbyou. The surveys of 
Madras and Salween River are excellent specimens of modem 
scientific surveying. Captain Taylor in his last report says : *' The 
work is of a very superior description, such as has never been seen 
in India before, and it reflects great credit on Lieut. Jarrad and 
all engaged under his orders." The poundings at Madras were 
taken in sections 250 feet apart, and can be used for engineering 
purposes. The tidal observations were recorded, Svery 15 minutes, 
night and day, during the whole time the survey was in progress. 

. The surveys of the entrance to the Chittagong river and an 
extension of the Madras work, were conducted by Lieut. G. C. 
Hammond, R. N., with one assistant This officer is reported to 
have sufiered considerably from sickness produced by exposuref; and' 
he was subsequently compelled to go to England on sick leave. 

Again, great difficulties were encountered in the steam CHtters. 
They were constantly breaking down, and thmi were the cause 
of considerably delaying operations ; but the results of the,Bea8on'8 
work are most creditable. 

The only surveying vessel employed, the has now been 

returned to the Marine Authorities, and the officers of the survey 
are working in boat parties. The Clyd^ vras condemned long ago 
as unfitted for scientific surveying, but, '*as was written of the ' 
ship Assume, in the year 1805, so may we at the present time 
write of the Cfj/de: She was doubtless considered good enough 
for the duties of the survey and for the,.safety of the scientific 
offioem attached to her." * There ^ now, however, a vessel being 
bdilt at Bombay which is to be fitted with all modern improve¬ 
ments. lu this vessel it is intended, in addition to, but in con¬ 
junction witb> the regular surveys, ^to» carry out the physical 
examination of the Indian Seas,—tn fact to complete the work 
in this part of the globe, omitted in the cruile of H. M. S. 
Challenger, The Surgeon and Naturalist attached to the Survey 
(Or; James Armstroug f) baa hitherto bad few opportunies of 
. 

* Low’s **HUtoi 7 of the Indian have, indeed, been fortanaie 

1, in obtainioff an officer of Dr. .Arm* 

..% Ii^writing of this Officer Cep* strong’s ability and seSi, and 1 treat, 
Ipi^ l^t^lor. says in hit report* bearing in mmd flote important eddi* 
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carrying out the wishes of the Government in respect to physical 
work, as no deep-sea sounding could be undertaken in the 
Clyde, but some extremely interesting natural history notes by 
tltis officer are published in the Tleport under review. 

Great activity appears to have prevailed at head-quarters in 
Calcutta, and Captain Taylor again enumerates a large number 
oi^ nautical subjects reported ;upon. Some It) or 1*2 new charts 
were issued, principally compiled from results obtained by the 
Officers of the Department, and upwards of 3,000 • chai;ts were 
corrected ; while notices to mariners, sailing directiwis, as also the 
annual wreck and casualty return, and a list of lights, &c., were 
issued' to the public. It will be seen that a large mass of work 
passed through the hands of the Superiutcndent of the Chart 
branch. 

With such a practical, scientific officer, as Lieutenant Jarrad, 
in comraanrl of the scientific* staff at present employed, we may 
certainly expect, wdien the new vessel is ready, some excellent and 
valuable contributions to the hydrography and physical geography 
•of India, and we feel confident that th*e Government and the 
public of this country will not regret the expenditure of tlws 
modest sum of two lakhs annually* voted for Marine Surveys. 

SEXT.4NT. 

tions to scieoce wUich migift confl- quircments o? the natttrnlist, expecinliy 
dently^e^expeoted from a systemaMc fiu’ deep-sea dredgiiig, &c,, may not 
examination of the Jkuna end Aora be forgotten. 

of the Indian Coasts and Waters, thlit, “ Dr. Armstrong has with very 
when arranging the internal fittings scant means and limited time, made 
of the new surveying vessel, the re>> a-must interesting little collection.” 


Art. IX.~THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

T O tbe south of the Andaman Island group and forming series 
of links in the 'chain connecting it^ to the north With Cape 
Negrais on the Arracan Coast, and to the south with Acheen in 
Sumatra, lie a large* group of sylvan islands formerly known by 
the M^aySf as the “ Sambillangs”, or Nine Islands,+ but now called 
the Nicobars, which, after having been several times occupied and 
reluctantly abandoned by the Danes, once by the English, and 
once by the Austrian. Governments, have eventually recently 
repassed into British possession. ^ * 

, For the purposes of administration, these islands have been in¬ 
corporated, since their re-occupation, with the Andamans, and in 
1869 a small penal station was establhshed upon them at Camorta| 
in connection with, and subordinate to, the penal colony at Port 
Blair. 

Although they were frequently visited by trading vessels in the 
•seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the most absurdly extravagant 
reports were long current in Europe regarding their inhabitants. 

In the year 1647, a Dutch vessel, having on hoard a Swedish 
traveller named Keeping, anchored off the islands and despatched 
a boat ashore manned by five men who failed to return. A 
second boat with a well-armed crew followed in quest 6f them 
the next day, only to' find their bones strewn fipon the shore and 
the boat knocked to pieces for its iron fittings. It was of course 
assumed that the crew had been devoured by the savages, some of 
whom were seen, and who were declared to have tails like cats, 
which they moved in a similar manner. 

Keeping's account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm by 
Silvium in 1743 ; and the assertion thus circulated obtained exten¬ 
sive credence until the visit of the Austrian vessel Joseph und 
Theresiit of BoHe’s expedition to the East Indies, in the year 
1778, refuted it. ITie journal of Surgeon Nicolas Fontana, who 
accompanied the Austrian expedition *and remained in' the 
Nicobar Islands from April to September 1778, was printed at 
Leipxic ip 1782, having b^en translated from the Italian 

manusciipt by Joseph Eyerie, in Der Buehlancilung der Gelehrten.^ 

____ _ _ _■■■. . < ... 

* Horsburgh’s East India Directorf 1836. 
t Naneowry ” -was selected by the § (a.) De BoSnstorff. Jndcanan and 
Oovernmeet cf India ns the name Bicobar vocedndary. 1875. 
of ih« new settlement. Notification * (6.) P6re Latrow, writing in 1812, 
No. 8019. Dated 26th April 1871. mentions that tl^ Nicobar jsluods 
1 ^ Cftiportn " was only recently themselves were also named Freder- 
declared a Port under Act XII of itfs Islands by the Danish East. 
'J87B. Ifotificatlon 116. Dated Simla, India* Company. (Letter to Mr. 
^8th Aii(riU877. > WiJherfwee, M.P.) • 
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- In this jpurnal the illusion which had hitherto obtained, was destined 
to be sufficiently dispelled, for, referring to this episode, Fontana 
remarks: “ Linnaeus seems to have been too credulous in be- 
‘‘dieving this man’s story, for in all my examinations T could 
“ discover no sort of projection whatever on the os CocoygiB of 
“ eithef sex. What has given rise to this supposed tail may have 
“Jbeen the strip of cloth hanging down from their posteriors, which, 
** when viewed at a distance^ might probably have been mistaken 
• for a tail.” • 

The Austrian visit of 1778, however, above referred to, was 
preceded by that of the Danes, who, in 1754!-«1756, had made an 
attempt at colonization of the islands, fqrmal possession having 
been taken of th£ Great Nicobar on the 1st of January 1756 
in the name of the King of Denmark, and the colony named 
“ New Denmark.”** 

So appalling was the losf of this expedition through sickness, 
however fhat ii) October of the same year the Settlement 
was removed to Camorta, the present site of our own settle- 
»ment,•where it was re-named “ Ny Sjaelland,” after the Danish 
island of that name.*}' Difficulties soon arose with the islanders,* 
and the Danes, after serious quawels with the Nicobarese, had to 
j;ake Refuge in flight, and retired to Acheen in Sumatra. 

The Danes had themselves, however, been preceded by yet 
earlier pioneers of Western civilization. At* Camorta, or Nan- 
cowry* (termed “Sampieri” in Mr. Haensel’s MSS., and 
“ Sombreiro ” in the older Frqncli charts) the two noble martyrs, 
Fbres Faure and Bonnet, who had resided for 2 years at the Car 
Nicobar, were ruthlessly massacred in 1713. Touching indeed is 
the sad story transmitted to us of their heroism and self-devotion, 
the record of their fearless fulfilment of a self-imposed duty, 
.of their faithfulness eveq unto death. These bravo hearts, seeking 
no individual or selfish advantage, actuated by the pure fervour 
.of the deepest religious entiiusiasin, evidently sought the mission 
with a full knowledge of the risks it involved. Pbre Faure, 
in a letter dated the 17th of January 1711, speaks thus of the 
duty upon which he wa^then about to engage ; 

^*Je m’offris aux superieurs, je les pressai m^me et ils se 
rendirent A mes instances. J’^us done le bonheur d'etre choisi 
**aveG le Pbre Bonnet pouf mettre la preinibre main A une 
.“si bonne oeuvre * * * J’espbre avec la grAce du Seigneur 
“ m’employer tout entier A la nonversioa de ce pauvre peuple, 


* Asiatio ^esearchest Yol. 111.* Island as the site of the first settle- 
Ait. 7. * meat.' {Letter 8 to the addreu of 

(o.) Johan Qotteried Haensel, who Pere Latroh^. 1813.) 
resided at Camorta from 1778 to f De Bogpatorff. idrin. 

1787, refers to the Car Nicobar. 
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“qui m'est echu en part^o. Dieu qui a toujours us^t enyers 
** moi de ses grandes misdricordes, rn’inspireune pleine confiance ea 
** sa toute-puissante protectioD et c’ eSt ce qui me fail euvisager sans 
*^ craiQte les pdrils que nous allouS courir an milieu d'uu nation 
“ barbare. 

“ Que 'je serais beuieux, inon Rdvdrend Pfere, si, quand votis 
“Tecevrez ma lettre, j’avais ddjk digne de soufifrir quelqye 
chose pour Jdsus Christy niais vous me connaissez trop bien 
pour n^dtreopas persuade que une paredle grace est idservde 
“ d’autres qui la»mdriteut mieux que moi.” 

The following account of the lauding of the mission is drawn 
from particulars furnished by M. de Dumaine, -commander -of 
the 'Lys-Brillac* an eye-witness, • 

La separation ne se put faire sans be^uconp de larmes. 

“ Tout I’dquipage fut attendri de voir avec quelle joie les deux 
“tnissionaires allaient se livrer ^ la nterci d’un peuple fdroce dans 
“ les iles si peu pratiqudes et tout ^ fait depourvues de» choses 
"necessaires a la vie. Le vaisseau mit en panne et tout le monde 
***conduisit des yeux la chaloupe qui cotoya Tile fort long-4emps • 
“ sans pouvoir trouver d’endroit ou debarquer, en sorte radme que 
** Todieier qui commandait la chfalou-pe sougeait dej4 a retourner lit 
“ son vaisseau. ' 

** Les Pbres leconjurhrent avec instance de ne point perdre courage, 
ils cdtoyhrent done I'^ile encore quelque temps et enfin on trouva 
** un lieu assez commode oh Ton fit dhbarquer les missionaries avec 
^*un petit cofire oit etait leur chapejlc ct un sad de liz dont M. du 
Dumaine leur avait present 6. Aussitdt qn'ils se virent dans Vile, 

** ils se mirent h genoux, firent leur priere et baishrent la terre 
'* avec respect, pour eii prendre possession au nora de Jesus Christ. 

** Ensuite apri^s avoir cachd leur chapelle et leur sac de riz, ils 
" B*enforcferent dans les hois pour y'aller chorcher les insulaires. 

For two years (1711-13) these devoted teachers laboured at the 
Great Nicobar, the inhabitants of which island are said to have 
earnestly endeavored to dissuade them from any attempt to reach 
the more hostile savages of Camorta, and to have warned them of 
the attendant risks. These dauntless meb, whom nothing could 
turn from ^he purpose of their mission, were, however, deaf to all 
entreaty, and are believed to have beep massacred ‘ at Camorta 
some 76 days only after their arrival there. 

From the departure of the Danes in 1756 to the year 1768,- 
little or nothing* is known of these islands, though it is evident 
that they had not been lost sight of by the Danes, who contem¬ 
plated their re-occupation. - The earlier missionary efforts were 
oestiued to be succeeded by others. In the year 1758, it was inti¬ 
mated tp the Directors of the Moravian Mission of the United 

<1 ■ .. ■ —i, M ■ I — . . . ^ 

« * li4ttr68,JSd^mt6s €t Curmms, Toulouse. 1810, 
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BretTii%n that ifc '^vould give particular pleasure to the king of 

Denmark if some of the members of the Mission would 

settle at the Nicobars atid endeavour to instruct the savages 

fhere in the pritmiples of the ClniKtian religion. A mission 
was accordingly despatched toTranquebar, where it arrived in 1760, 
there to await' transhipment to the Nicobars. For eight long 
Clears no opportunity offered, the Danish East India Company 
being at the time unable to renew its settlement, and it 

* was not till the year 1708, that six of the missioukries • reached 
Nancowry. From that year to 1787, or for nineteen long weary 
years, these worthy men patiently persisted in their efforts, which do 
not, however, appear to have been attended with any marked success, 
for Fontana menrtons, on bis visit in 1778, that they had not effect- , 
ed the conversion of even a single person, and this assertion seems 
to have been based upon the missionaries’ own statements.* Of the 
sufferings jaud privations which they endured throughout, a pathetic 
rebordHis yet extant in the letters of the Rev. Johan Gottfried 
Haensel (who described himself as the onljj surviving missionary”^, 
addressed to Rev. C. 1. Latrobe in 1812. 

■ 

The settlement of these brethren was termed by the natives 
“Tripjet” or the dwelling of friends, and the mission appear to 

Vhave^ mainly subsisted upon the proceeds of the sales of their 
collections of rare shells and other nafural curiosities, and 
of cVoanilt-oil, realized through the brethren at Tranquebar. 
Having to combat the difficulties of the language and of an 
extremely unhealthy climate,*harassed by great privations and the 
want oir the most ordinary necessaries of life, disheartened by 
failure, and witnesses to the death of so many of their comrades 
who succumbed to such influences, what wonder that after nineteen 
years, and the death of no less than twenty-four of the bretbreu 

* connected with the milsion at Nancowry, or at Tranquebar, the 
bopelessuess of the undertaking was reluctantly recognized and its 
abandonment definitely resolved on. 

Despite this failure,* however, it was then far from the 
intention of. tlie Danei^ to relinquish their nominal possession of 
the islands, of which they recognized the possibleJater value. 
It appears • that the Danish Government had intrusted to the 
Mission, during its stay, {htf representation of the sovereignty of 
Denmark, one the members of the Mission being (as Mr. Haensel 
states) regularly appointed Danish Royal Resident,” and holding 
a Patent signed by the King, 

On the withdrawal of the Mission, it was replaced by a. small 
gtiard frt)m Tranquebar, which continued the occupation till 1807. 
In that year, Denmark being at war with England, however, poe- 


* Letter of iiev. C. I. Latrobe, dated 12 May 1812, toW.Wilberforce, Esq., 
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session of the Nicobars was temporarily taken by the Sritisb, 
though the islands were restored to the Danes in 1814. 

The nature of the occupation of the years 1798 to 1807 may 
be gathered from the account of Mr. Topping, an English office® 
in the service of the East India Company, who visited tlie Nicobars 
in October 1790 in the cutter Mary. He states in his Journal 
of a Voyage in the Bay of Bengal,* ^hat he “ found no Europeap 
ti»ere to support, with due parade, the King of Denmark’s pre- 
“sumptive aifthority in the island. A country-born Dutch-descend-’ 
*‘ed sergeaut was commandant of the place, and had with him two 
mulatto soldiers, t<Sro sepoys, one artillery man, and two caffro 
” slaves—all excepting the negroes in His Danish Majesty's pay. 
** The whole duty required of them seemed to be to hoist a swallow- 
** tailed Danish flag upon a bamboo pole, to takp charge of 3 or 4 
** old ill-mounted unserviceable iron guns,- and a few rounds of 
“ powder and ball given them for the 'defence of the settlement! 
“and (the most difficult task of all) to preserve ..themselves from 
** the pressing attacks of hunger and disease. Their habitation, a 
truly wretched one, was'half eaten up by white ants. It had at 
"first only a thatched roof to cover it, which, being out of repair, 

" afforded them scarcely any shelter against the heavy and almost 
“continual rains that vex these desolate regions. The poor ppople . 
" complained bitterly qf their condition, and, in particular, of their 
** being left like banished criminals with a bare subsistence, un- 
" consoled by any of those little additional comforts and iudui^nces 
** so dreary and unhealthy a situation. entitles thhm to, and indeed 
** gave us no great reason either by their language or appearance to 
“ think very highly of the bounty or humanity of the Governor- 
" General at Tranquebar, who, to say the truth, seems to have no 
“ other end in keeping possession of this post than to exercise their 
“ exclusive right of dominion there, in imitation of the surly'and , 
** too common example of “the cur in the fable.” 

Of the English temporary occupation of upwards of 60 years 
since, the only trace now discoverable at Nancoivry is a large block 
of sandstone, believed to mark the site of a grave. It bears the 
following inscription: “ Lucknow. H. B. M.. Ship Leda, f October 
80th, I812.”f It may be, however, that it is the mere record of the 
visit of some vessel of this name. 

Of the Austrian settlement of 1778, no traces were found'by 
the Danish Corvette in 1846. «• 

In April Of the former year, Captain Bennett with the Austrian 
Jtmyk and Theresia in connection with Boltz's commercial 
ezpediticSi to the East had arrived a(r Nancowry, where he remained 

* in Selections from the f Annuai Report Nicobar Settle- 

Madras Govermaent—lBd, meut, 1873*74, p^a. 41. 

p.p. 
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till th€ 4th of the September following, and took formal possession 
of the islands in the name of His Majesty the Emperor Joseph II.* 
This occupation was not destined however to be even as perma- 
^lent as those which had preceded it. 

Nothing daunted by the repeated failure of all previous expe¬ 
ditions, the Rev. D. Rosen, a Danish Lutheran Minister, was 
induced yet again to make a further attempt to establish a Danish 
^ colony at Nancowry in the year 1831. But this endeavor was equally 
abortive and was abandoned in 1837. , ' • 

In 1846, the fourth and last Danish occupation took place, only 
to be surrendered two years later, when a Danish man-of-war, the 
Royal Corvette Valkyrien, ivas sent to remove the Danish Flags 
and Staves wbiclf had been left on the island. 

The English possession of the islands having been resumed only 
so lately as 1869, the Niqobars may be said to have remained 
for twenty-one years “ derelict.” 

Thef reasons which finally infiuenced and led to their most 
.. recent annexation, are briefly detailed iq a dispatch of the Indian 
Government to the Secretary of State for India, dated April 1863, 
and were as follows :— 

“ For the last 60 years the inhabitants have taken advantage 
» of their isolated and independent position to plunder and 
“ murder the crews of vessels which have been wrecked on their 
*• co’qgts, or have made their harbours in distress. Punishment 
** for these atrocijiies is difficult, preventive measures are ineffec- 
** tual. For such measures 'vessels of war are not readily avail- 
able.* Nor, even if they were available, could much success be 
** hoped from such occasional and fleeting visits as they would 
“ be able to pay. 

** The only plan, therefore, that suggests itself to us for 
" pi*eventing the reeiirrenoe of the outrages which have 
“ long attracted attention, is to occupy with a proper degree 
of permanency one of the islands, and from that vantage- 
ground to endeavor toyeform and civilize the inhabitants. This 
is a work which we, should,not desire to undertake except for 
“ its pressing necessity and with the prospect of some measure of 
** success. • • 

** Another consideration .which we have not overlooked, is the 
** possibility of the occupation of the islands by a foreign power. 
“It is needlels to dwell on tb© inconvenience which would be 
“ felt from the existence of a foreign naval station in the 
“ immediate neighbourhood of our seHlement in the Indian Seas.” 

That innumerable massacres have take a place in this den of 
pirates tihere is the clearest evidence. In an official letter to the 

• Extract from the “ Voyage of the Comm. Part, vol. 1. page 291.) 
Avstriau Frigate Nomrq, ” Statistics * ^ 
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Utli^itary Secretary to the Government of India of Septemblr 18&7 
the following passage occurs; • 

'' There is no doubt that it has been for years past the custom 
** of these Nicobarians to make frequent prey of vessels touching 
“ at their shores; and the reason why these atrocities have not 
earlier come to our knowledge is that they have invariably acted 
on the old maxim that dead men .•tell no tales, and butchered 
" all who fell into their power, and, after plundering the vessel, 
scuttled her’ in deep water. 

The whole community being concerned in keeping the secret, 
and no trhces left, it is no wonder that merely suspicion attached 
** to the place, as of course many vessels were allowed to depart 
unharmed, and the profits they gained induced others to follow 
their steps. 

** The late visit of H. M. S. TTosp showed English ships must 
to a considerable extent have fallen into their clutches.*** I had 
“ a conversation with an old woman who- was foand on the* Islaiid 
** by Captain Bedingfeld. and had given him much valuable infor- 
**. mation, and I think she mentioned nineteen vessels as having*^'been 
** cut oflf to her knowledge, and Captain Bedingfeld told me that 
one of the Nicobarians had actually the audacity to threaten 
** the Naoodah of a vesself then lying at anchor, that they v^ould 
** dispose of him after the departure of the man-of-war." 

The experiences of the Rev. J. M. Chopard, S. (in 1844), 
the Rev. Phre Barbe, S, J. (in 1846), and various other earlier 
visitors, all confirm the continuous perpetration of numerous suck 
atrocities which are but too well authenticated. 

in 1862, Captain Dicey of the Honorable Company's ' 
Steamer Tenasaerim, after a visit to these islands, stated as 
follows: 

“ I liave no hesitation in my own mind inssaying that two or three . 
** vessels have been cut off at these islands within the last few 
“ months, making a fearful catalogue of vessels that have been 
destroyed and their crews murdered within the last ten or twelve 
** years by these pirates, who murder all' ^longing to the ves^ls 
** taken, to prevent detection.” 

In 1866, ho less than twenty-ope persons of a crew consisting of 
twenty-five of the brig Futleh Islam were treacherously killed, and 
there is reason to believe that an even worse fate attended the 
English wife of the captain of a barque, the entire crew of which- 
bad been previously foully murdered, the vessel being sunk. 
The sanction of the Home Government having been accorded, 
annexation immediately followed, hnd the islands again passed 
under our rule. ' • 

* Selections from Reooi'dt Home Departmentf Oov&'nment of IndiOt Ifo* 87, • 
RiatUtnake, . < 
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The jiresent number of their inhabitants has been roughly 
estimated at about 6,000.* Of their origin but little is known 
with any certainty, though it is believed that the races have 
been much intermixed, and that Ihe present savages are not the 
original heritoi-s of the soil. 

The inhabitants of the Great Nicobar speak with contempt of 
aboriginal savage race, as e^ill existing in the interior—a wild 
tribe of forest-men with long hair, inhabiting the trees and living 
dpon honey, roots and game—whom no European eye Ifas yet 
looked on. These men are said to run through the jungle like cats, 
to be armed with wooden spears, and to understand magic arts, 
which aid them to catch snakes, lizards and crocodiles, on whose 
flesh they live. They go perfectly naked, know no matrimonial 
connection, and are, said to live dispersed in wandering bands. 
Of dark complexion with curled hair, they are always at war 
with the fairer tribes inhabiting the coasts, by whom they are 
called “«hom-peng8", signifying forest-men. It is at least singu¬ 
lar that this distinct race should be fo^nd in the interior fast- 
•nesses ©f the largest island of the group, and that the physical. 
features of the type should closely assimilate those of the Anda¬ 
man aboriginal races. Further, the Great Nicobar is not by the 
ftoast-men designated with the usual expression for an island 
(Pulsjf but with a special appellation whioh may designate a 
continent. 

Thaf a- great admixture of races has produced the present type 
of the inhabitants of the coasts there can be little doubt. Fontana 
narrates ^1778), that, sensible of the scanty population of their 
islands, “ they study to increase it by inviting and even seducing 
some Malabars or Bengalese to remain amongst them when 
brought thither by the country ships, and of whom there are in 
{ilmost all villages soma to be found, who may be easily discerned 
from the natives by their figure, features, color, and language.” 
As regards their physical characters, they may be said to stand 
between the Malays and Burmese, but from both races they have 
greatly degenerated, for neither of the religion nor of the civil 
institutions of'those nations are tbey found to retain the slightest 
trace. , • 

Of their origin tj^ey are themselves profoundly ignorant, and 
many of their traditions in regard to it are rhost singular. The 
following are fw)m the account of the Rev. Pbre Barbe (1846) : 

There is a tradition amongst "the Nicobarians that the first 
stranger who came to their island, seeing something mo.ving on 
the sand, perceived small persons’ of the size of an ant. He took 
cart of tnem until they attained the common size of men, 

* Despatch No. 27 of Govt, of India toJS. M.’s Secy, of Statefor India, 1863 
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60 began the origin of the Kicobarians.” He also gites one 
which bears some analogy to that of the deluge with which 
the creation is here mixed up. man sprang out of the 

ground, and, taking a bitch for his wife, bad two children, who 
ill the course of time peopled the island. A man murdered was 
buried, and from his head sprang the first cocoanut-tree; some 
time after all the inhabitants wer^ destroyed by an inundation 
with the exception of one man and one bitch, who again peopled 
the island.”' The following legend Dr. Rink also learnt: “ A legend 
seems to be 'current amongst them that a tremendous flood once 
carried off men and beasts; only one man on Laoi (Great Nicobar) 
saved himself, mounting a high tree, and, when he looked round 
after the water receded, he did not find in the Lolitude any other 
being except a bitch of which he became enamoured, and to this 
pair the present population owes its origin”. Of any inherited 
religious belief similiar to the Buddhism of the Moogolia>n popu¬ 
lation and before the Mahomedan among the Malays ^ey appear 
entirely destitute. In fact their state of mental development is 
so extremely low that it cannot be said that they possess 
the slightest conception of a Supreme Being, having no word in 
their language expressive even of the idea,* whilst their faith, un¬ 
aided by reason, has yet failed to emerge from the grossest 
superstition, and sorcery, magic and witchcraft, exercise the 
strongest hold upon their simple imaginations. 

Of psychology they can scarcly be said to have any inception, 
yet they entertain the belief that the spirits of the wicked will, 
after death, and their severance from their temporal earthly abode, 
remain on earth to annoy the living, as they retain all the mali¬ 
cious propensities with which during life they may have been im¬ 
bued. The whole cultua^ in fact, of a Nicobarean is found to consist 
either in conciliating the hivi (or eewee^ evil spirit), or in driving it 
away by force. The primitive idea of the supernatural and invisible 
is here restricted to a dread of spirits, to whose influence, these 
islanders ascribe such unlucky facts as they are unable to explain 
from natural and familiar causes.*|* "Sickness, the occurrence of 
accidents on sea voyages, &c,, alDare due to the malignant designs 
of demons. These spirits reside in the interior of the forests 
from which they only occasionally emerge upon their evil missions.^ 
The priests or manloenna,% wlio are also seers or.fortune¬ 
tellers* are employed to exorcise the hivi, and combine in 
their persons the functions of magician, priest, and physician. 

* A word rS-UsS) is no# said by Chopard, 1844. 
l&r, B. H. Man to be made use of t Biuk, Ph. D. 1847. 

in the Southern ia'ands to signify § Manloenna—(de Boepstorfi;. 
a supreme being. Minioveu.—(Barbe.) 
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Many their cures are said to be effected by conjuring tricks, 
evidencing considerable sleight of band, the demons exorcised 
being supposed to pass to other objects or persons. 

* Haeosel states that he persohaliy witnessed several successful 
performances of this nature, the sorcerers being extremely pro¬ 
ficient in legerdemain. In one case cited, a female patient lay very 
iy, and the assistance of one(^f these manloennas (or Paters) was 
called in—Both doctor and patient were stark naked. After a 
series of most horrii>le grimaces, the sorcerer produced a vei-y large 
“yam, which he held up, pretending that he* had limpt it 
** (for thus they call this species of legerdemifin) out of the body 
** of the woman, and that it had been, by witchcraft, the cause 
** of her disorder. • When I entered I particularly noticed that he 
** had nothing in hjs hands or about him, nor did there appear 
‘Vany possibility of a substance of that size being concealed in the 
** empty pom. * ’ He alter wards administered a decoction of 
herb» and she recovered.” 

The expulsion of the devil from a sick person is often attended 
with A still more singular performance, the efficacy of which is 
most firmly believed in. Should all decoctions and incantations 
fail, it is recognized that a powerfu4 fiend requires to be coped with, 
•The young men of the village are called together, and a small toy 
raft or canoe with three masts is constructed. The priest, stark 
naked and painted all over with various colors for the purpose of 
frightluiog the demon, and armed with a short bludgeon, com¬ 
mences a frantic dance combined with apparent efforts to grapple 
with the invisible spirit. Yelling and howling in a furious manner, 
he at length announces the seizure of the foe by the hair 
or by a limb; a rush is made for the shore, and the demon 
is deposited by the priest in the toy craft (termed Hanmai)^ 

• which is then towed out by two boats to sea, and, having been 
cut adrift, is abandoned to the mercy of the waves. For two days 

• the demon may survive and re-land in safety, but on the third he 
dies. Should he be driven ashore in another village, his malignant 
powers will be resumed u'pon its occupants, who revenge them¬ 
selves in a free fight with long’ lethal weapons (steeped in pigs' 
blood and covered with sand) with the inhabitants o^the village 
which has thus ejected .him. 'The attack is usually a night 
surprise, but in all houses a *iDUinber of long sticks stand ready to 
.hand for immediate use. 

The Reverend Pdre Barbe' mentions that whole ^cargoes 
of evil spirits are occasionally deported in this manner. 
Once in the year, at the feast of Kew eewecy and some¬ 
times when great sickness prevails, a large canoe is built, 
which the priest has carried to each house, and there, *by .his in- 
■ cantation, he compels the embarkation of all evil spirits, -...The 
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doors of each house are then shut^ the ladder being dravMi up to 
prevent the re-asceut of the spirits into the house, and the boat 
is launched with its full cargo of demons^ being towed out 
some distance to sea by other boats and cast adrift. A large cloth 
screen is erected to shut out their view of the village, and thus 
their return is impossible and for ever debarred. 

The priest is called in also in all the minor details of daily life. 
In the building of a house, he must first exorcise the demons and 
thus consecrate its site. Oq the completion of a new canoe, .it is 
necessary that< he should light fires around it, to compel the 
evil.spirit to quit the boat. He is the diviner and interpreter of 
dreams, the singer of the farewell songs of death, and of the funeral, 
and the»medical attendant at a birth. There cac> be no doubt, how^- 
ever, that it is to their skill in the concoction of various medicines 
from roots, fruits, aud herbs, &c., rather than in legerdemain that 
the priests owe much of their ascendancy over the minds of this 
simple race. , . * 

In every village there is a high pole, with long strings or ground 
rattans suspended from it, whicli it is said the demon is unable to 
approach. Upon signs of a serious storm threatening a village, the 
villagers assemble and march round their boundaries,hxing up small 
sticks, forked or split at the head, in the cleft of wliich, they 
place a piece of cocoaput, a wisp of tobacco, and the leaf of a plant.* 
On the appearence of an eclipse, which is regarded as an effort 
of a demon to devour the edges of the sun or moon, the priests 
assemble, aud, with the most singular grimaces^ hurl their spears 
in the direction of the luminary attacked, the villagers assisting to 
drive oflf the demon with loud beatings of theirgongs.i* 

Of the clothing of these savages it is scarcely possible that 
much can be said, for the simple reason that there is little or none 
worn which could be described. The entire costume of the men 
consists of a small cincture of blue cloth, some two to three inches 
broad by four feet long, and tightly drawn between the thighs ; 
whilst that of the women consists of a somewhat larger piece, of 
about a foot in width, similar to the sarong of the Malays, which 
they wrap loosely round the loins aud fold iu such a manner thkt it 
has a fall li^e an apron, towards the front. This cloth covering 
'was described by Fontana (1778)'as made with the threads of the 
bark of the cocoanut tree. With the men, Che end of the long 
narfo^ cloth is often permitted to trail behind, and this wajs very_ 
' prbbalBly the origin of the assertion of Keeping already referred to, 
m regard to ]bis discovery in 1617 of a race of men with tails 

Ana^ .Searches, vcl 1. p. Europe were set ringing to 
337 . ... i j,, away that monster the plague.— Tya- 

t This euiatom has been approached dall’a Be/aai Addrm% 
iu the West, where UU the bells of 
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' like cais, for wliich at a distance these appendages might certainly 
' be mistaken. Silver soup-ladles are worn as neck ornaments at 
festivals, also wreaths of fresh foliage, and occasionally necklaces of 
silver coins * 

Although it has not been found that the race is addicted to the 
worship of idols, in almost every house figures or models of wood 
Qiermed kari-dii) may be observed, often of full life-size and re¬ 
presenting ordinarily a person in European dress. Occasionally, 
'however, fish, with the heads of alligators, ships, &c., take the place 
of other models or idols. Whether these have at some earlier period 
been objects of reverence or worship, it is ejrtremely difficult to 
ascertain. 

To the necks of many of these effigies of Europeans^ are sus¬ 
pended the usual cocoanuts and spoons, &c. The offerings thus 
resembling much those made to spirits on the occasions of their 
religious ceremonies of births or burials, &c., and it is far from im¬ 
possible that in the earlier days of communication these figures may 
have been regarded as objects of veneration if not of actual 
• worsWp by these simple Islanders, to Whom the European races 
represented the highest conception yet known of any being superior 
to themselves. Although they do'rtiot appear therefore to be objects 
,of‘actual worship in the present day, so far as has been ascertained, 
the respect yet paid to them, and the oflPiyings which 'continue 
to be. tender.ed to them would seem to indicate that, in some former 
period^ these images have hold a place in their estimation from 
which they are stil^ reluctant wholly to discard them. 

For Europeans the natives have much reverence, considering 
that, as manloenna and sorcerers, they are far in advance of their 
own maluea or priests. Our ability to foretell an eclipse is regarded 
as direct evidence of the possession of such mystical powers ; our 
^skili in medicines and ip detecting the commission of crime as due 
to divination. 

. Pbre Barbe (1846) mentions that to Europeans is attributed the 
creation of the islands, the control of the elements, and power 
of conferring, or of depriving of, life. 

Some amusing instancJes of this belief, which occurred during the 
- residence of the French Missionaries at Teressa, may be cited. “ The 
villagers went to them on severalbccasious, saying, ‘ Senhor Padre, 
**give us some rain if you please, our yams are dying, we know 
“you. can do it if you like.' And, on one occasion, the priests 
** were threatened to be murdered-if there was no rain. On the 
“ following day, fortunately, a strong shower fell during the night, 
and the people thanked them most cordially. 

0 ^ One of the clergy being on board of their canoe, on his way 
from Cbowry to Teressa, the crew told him, ‘ Senhor Padre, some 
“breeze if you please.* Some time after the wind blowing a little 
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“ fresh, * haaia^ cried they, ^ it is enough, and do not give aify more 
“ of it, or the boat will be capsized/ One day, * OtoldL Mohur* who 
** is the most respected man of the Laxis, a village situated in 
Teressa, went to the missionaries telling them, ' you think, pef'-^ 
“ haps, that the inhabitants of this placp are bad people, I 
“ will convince you to the contrary, to-morrow I will take all 
“ the inhabitants to you, and by exapiining their hands you wi^ 

" see there is not a single murderer amongst them/ ” ^ 

When boarding foreign vessels, the headmen of the villages wear' 
a black tall hat, or red cap, or a handkerchief tied round their 
necks. Occasionally they will wear a coat or pair of trowsers, 
presented to or bartered with them by some former visitor, 
which being reserved for duty only on state occasions are generally 
far front new, many of the hats worn, to judge from their singular 
and obsolete shapes, probably dating from the time of the Moravian 
Missionaries. *>■ 

Nothing appears to render these savages more happy than the 
pift of articles of European clothing. The “ desire of their eyes*' 
IS an English beaver or black silk hat, which is often worn without 
.a vestige of other clothing or adornment than the slight strip or 
band of cloth already alluded to*; 

For the adoption of English names they have also a , most’ 
singular fancy, and frequently dub themselves “ Captains,” pro¬ 
bably from observation of the deference paid to the comman¬ 
ders of vessels visiting their shores. Byron, Nelson, Ne‘f)tune, 
Captains Johnson and London, Smith,Rodney, and a host of similar 
well-known names, are met with, and the Rev. P^re Barbe marrates 
a story of the manner in which one such was acquired in 1832. 
Two of the natives of the Car Nicobar who had visited Rangoon 
were presented to the Italian Bishop, and were so much gratified 
with some trifling olvject given to them, that the elder immediately. 
resolved upon the adoption of the name of so generous a donor for 
bis son, and thus informed that astonished dignitary of the inten¬ 
tion so conceived : ** My name l)eing Captain John, I cannot take 
your name, but my son, not being Captafn yet, he shall be hence¬ 
forth called Captain Bishop.” Ulie prorhise is believed to have 
been fait bfidly kept. 

Strange to say the women completely shaye their heads; and, 
while the men tie back their tre.*%e3 of long black hair, the 
locks of the women are shorn. • 

Tlie condition of the weaker sex is said, however, to differ 
greatly from that of other oriental peoples. Being of large stature 
-and slrong ^constitution as contrasted with the man, they are alleged 
to decline to allow it to be considered that they are inferior to the 
sterner sex over whom, Dr. Rink observes, they occasionally 
zeroise palpable authority, adding that a closer view of their 
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matrin»nial life would shew that the respect of the men towards 
the fair sex did not, strictly speakiog, origioate in the free>will 
of the men, and “ is not therefore to be considered a virtue.” 

• Polygamy appears to be wholly unknown ; while, on the other 
hand, the dissolution of the marriage tie is as simple as its contrac¬ 
tion. The Rev. Pbre Barbe mentions that it is not uncustomary for 
young couple to reside together for a year before the marriage 
ceremony takes place, and that the women equally with the men 
•enjoy the *' privilege ” of divorcing a spouse at their discretion. 

At the marriage ceremony a feast is given to frieifds and relations, 
at which the largest pigs are killed, the guests daubing their faces 
with the blood. 

Divorces are frequent, sterility on the the part of the wife, incom- 
pntibility of temper, and a variety of other causes, being recognized 
as sufficient justification. On the part of the wife it suffices that 
she should signify her intention of leaving her husband for the 
societ}^ of some .more favored friend. Her divorce cannot under 
the circumstances be refused. A case is mentioned by the 
• Rev,»Pfere Barbe of a woman divorced by*nine successive husbands 
for sterility, which is invariably regarded as a curse. 

Fontana mentions that the reciprocal temporary exchange of 

• wiv^ is also far from uncommon. A tobacco leaf being publicly 
exchanged as a recognition of the cognizance^ of all concerned in 
the agreement. 

THb' women are not prolific, three children being considered a 
large family. When twins are born, the second child is said to bo 
immediately put to death.* So soon as it is ascertained that a 
woman is mminiQt both she and her husband discontinue all work 
and employ their time wholly in visiting friends. They are feasted, 
and the matter is treated as an occasion for general rejoicings. 

• Such visits are deemed to bring good luck. 

The race itself is of a yellowish copper color. Pbre Taillandier, 

• S. J., who touched at these islands in 1711 (an extract from 
whose letter to Pbre Willard, S. J., dated the 20tb of February 
of that year, is publisliecf a century later in the collection of Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curieu^s” issfied at Toulouse in 1810), mentions 
that “parmi lea noirs ils pourraient passer pour blaD(^,”,and adds, 
** 11s sont presque uus, leur coleur est d un basane jaunfltre.” 

Fontana (1778)* speaks df them as having small eyes, obliquely 
. cut, that past of the eye which, in ours is white, being iu theirs 
yellowish, with small fiat noses, large mouths, and thick lips. 

They have ‘ large ears, in the lobes of which are holes per¬ 
forated of a sTifficient size to admit the introduction of 
nan s thumb. 


*■ Rink. 
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They have black strong hair cut round the head. The men 
have little or no beard^ and the back or hinder part of the 
head is flattened and compressed, the eyebrows being shaved. 
The compression of the back of the head is effected in infancy 
with the hands, the occiput being so flattened as a mark of 
beauty. - 

The front teeth, which already project in a singular manner^ 
(owing it is alleged to the flattening of the occiput) are filed to 
remove .the Ouamel, and by manipulation with some acrid juicea 
the teeth are rendered extremely black and swollen^ in such 
manner as to acquire the appearance of one continuous projecting 
mass so advanced as to preclude the lips closing. 

In height they are rather short than tall, averaging about 5 feet 
6 to 9 inches. 

Though much addicted to singing and dancing at their frequent 
festivals, their conception of melody or harmony is peculiar. 

The dance which is held within the housps is dull and 
inanimate, as might be anticipated with a race so little disposed to 
exertion of any description. A. plaintive monotonous hum of voices 
forms its only accompaniment. Of instrumental music they 
ordinarily know nothing. Men «and women form a circle, their 
hands resting on each others' shoulders, and they slowly advance 
and withdraw their bodies as they sing, swaying them to and fro to 
the time of the melody if such it may be termed. • 

A stringed musical instrument made of hollow bamboos is 
mentioned by de Roeptstorff as now in use. ‘ This is, however, 
probably of recent introduction, except at the Car Nicobaiv where 
it is mentioned by Hamilton at a very early date.* 

Of a language which has baffled all philological attempts at its 
acquirement but little can be said. Such crude efforts as have yet 
been made have necessarily been empirica.1, and but one point 
can be said to be established with any certainty, that it 

now contains a considerable intermixture of Portuguese and other 
foreign words, and that it cannot yet with any certainty be referred 
to any of the great families. 

Rink thus describes the impression made upon him by this 
language: I have heard many different languages spoken, but 
** none of them had so disagreeaible a sound as the ■ Nicobarian. 

* **Ot muslcftb instruments they “from touching, ’rjbis inetrument is 
“ have but one kind anti that of “ played upon in the same manner as 
the simplest. It is a hollow bamboo “ a guitar. It is capable of producing 
“ about £4 feet long, 3 in. in diameter “ but few notes, the performer how- 
tbs outaide of which there is “ ever makes it speak harmoniously 
“ Stretched hpm end to end a single “ and generally accompanies it with 
“-String made of the threads of a split “ the voice. Car-Nicobar by Q. 
*‘' cane, and. the place under the string Hamilton.' Asiatic MetearcAes, Vol 1. 
is Imilowed a fltile to prevent it ^p. 337. Art. XXI. published 18ul, 
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^ The ^^eat number of gutteral and nasal sounds, the uneducated, 

** drawling pronunciation, becoming still more difficult on account 
of .the disfigured mouth, makes a very disagreeable impression. 
'‘•According to the opinion of those who know the Burmese, as well 
‘ as the common- Malayan dialect, no marked relation is said to 

* exist between these languages and- the Nico-bare.se,” 

fHaenael describes the latig^iage as extremely difficult to acquire, 
and mentions that many of the natives spoke a ‘‘ bustard Portu¬ 
guese” with the Missionaries. Ele adds that not "Only, is the 
language itself poor in words and expressions, but the natives are 
of so indolent a turn, that they prefer the 'expression of their 
meaning by a sign to the trouble of talking. Fontana, on the 
other hand, deserfbes the basis of the language as chiefly Malay, 
with some words borrowed from Europeans and other strangers, 
and adds that tliey have no expression for numbers beyond 
40, except ,by multiplication. Pbre Chopard speaks of it as 
polysyllabic, and abounding in vowels. He adds: “ It appeared 
“ to me that the sound formed in the thrpat came out through 
• “ tl«o hose, and that the tongue, the usual instrument for pro- 
educing distinct sounds, had very limited functions in their 
“ language.” • 

• So .early as 1844 the islanders had certainly acquired a little of 
each of the languages used by navigators visiting tlie i.sland8, for 
they spoke a-little Portngue.se, English, Hindustani, and Burmese, 
besides* Malay, fluently, and a few words of French. 

The houses inhabited by the race are of a most singular 
appearanbe, being of a circular form, covered with elliptical 
domes thatched with a grass (called lalang by the Malays) and 
the leaves of cocoanuts. They are raised upon piles to the 
height of six or eight feet above the ground, the ascent being 
hy a ladder. In those bays or inlets which are sheltered 
from the surf, they are erected close to the margin of the water. 

Tn appearance they much resemble a beehive and ore capable 
of containing a considerable number of occupants, being often 
from thirty to fifty feet in*diaraeter. 

Eight or ten persons usually o?;cupy one but, though the num- . 
her is entirely dependent on the number of the entire fAraily who 
reside together in it.« The,furniture is extremely limited, being 
confined to a few skulls of p5gs, some cocoanut sIicII.m, or earthon. 
pots, and some* long sticks for §^elf-defence, already referred to. 
Ten or twelve huts usually form a villaga 
These houses are without windows or partition of any kind. , 
All the occupants of either sex lie naked upon the floor, with, only-^ 
a i^bund J)iec 0 of wood as a pillow for their heads and a palm . 
leaf beneath them as a raattcass; the ascent is by a ladder, or the 
trunk of a tree cut into steps. The tr£^ door, through the floor Is 
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the only means of exit for the smoke, the cookiog being pelfonneJ 
in a temporary fireplace in a corner of the room. 

This smoke is believed by the islanders to have the properly 
of neutralizing the dangerous forest vapours in tlicir dimly-lit 
dwellings. Not a single nail is used in-the entire building, the 
construction and repairs of which form the chief occupation of their 
male tenants. <, 

In the construction and use of boats, the Nicobarese excel many 
other races. ® Their canoes, varying in length from six to forty feot, 
are hollowed ouf from the trunk of a single tree and have each an 
outrigger. The larger boats, liaving from three to four masts with 
mat sails, are capable of holding from twenty to thirty men. 

The outrigger is similar in construction to those in use on the 
Madras Coast. It is a long log of wood, fastened parallel to the 
boat by two projecting spars from four to six feet in length. The 
sails are ofieu of palm leaves sewn together, but the boats are ordi¬ 
narily propelled with great rapidity by small paddles of abovet Ihtee 
feet in length. Tlie smaller canoes are occasionally paddled by the 
women in the absence of'tlie men. The Nicobarese are also’'inost 
expert fishermen, and there is considerable interchange of traffic 
between the islands by means of these canoes. The chief food of 
the natives is pandanus and cycas bread,poultry, pork, yams,’, fisli,* 
crabs, and a variety of shell-fish, the pulp of the cocoanut, turtle, 
and fruit. Pdre Chopard mentions that it is not uncommon to see 
round a single hut 40, 50, or even 60, pigs,* of whose flesh' the is¬ 
landers devour an incredible quantity at tlieir feasts. The flesh only 
is eaten, the grease being reserved for culinary purposes.’ Water 
the islanders rarely drink, f ordinarily slaking their thirst with tlie 
liquid contents of young green cocoanuts plucked fresh, as required 
for use. 

They have few wells or reservoirs of any*kind for water (though ■ 
it is stored and made use of for cooking purposes in blackened 
cocoanut shells) but have .learnt the mode of fermentation of 
the saccharine juice of the cocoa-palm of which they are extremely 
fond, having a constant craving for powerful stimulants—whole 
villages being frequently found intoxicated* tipou the' occasion of 
any specials festivities or cerenqonies. Another stimulant in use 
is the betel nut, which they perpetually chew, mixed with lime, 
and which entirely blackens the teeth.' 

• Tb© nun>ber of pigs has now pioce of bark to the stem of a tree to 
very considerably diminished from divert rain-water into vessels placed 
varTotis causes,—more particularly for its reception. The few wells that 
their destruction by fiurmese exist have ordinarily been dug by 
visitors during the trading season. trading vessels from whose* crews tifie 
t With the islanders to the south, natives are re-acquiring the use of 
this is perhaps hardly slill the case, water for drinking purposes, 
as they are now said to ufiix leaf or 
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Theii^’funeral obspquics yet remain to be mentioned. 

During life provision is ordinarily made for death. Pigs and 
fowls are fattened by the owner which it is intended shall be eaten 
a^ his funeral. When any ond is attacked by serious sickness, 
the priest is called in to exorcise the evil spirit, who is believed to 
liave entered the sick person. For the ainuseinent of the demon, 
y^jLing cocoanuts, a spoon or ^oup-ladlo, and small carved figures, 
arc suspended round the patient’s neck and small baskets filled 
Ivitb betel leaves arc suspended to the trees. Some trees ^re cut 
and branches with young cocoanuts are affixed to the posts of the 
house. When there is no longer hope, the faretvell song of death 
is sung by the priest. 

The coffin is matle of a boat severed in half, and some hours 
only after death the^ interment takes place. The eewee or spirit 
is supposed to haunt the neighbourhood and to be loth to leave 
the villaf^e^and the boldest will not venture out on the day of tho 
death inito the jungle, fearing an encounter with him. 

Tho interment takes place near the village. A procession 
• formed of the villagers of the neighhomin^ villages with those of 
tlie deceased’s and the body is committed to the earth, the whole* 
propert}’^ of the deceased being threwn into • (or arranged as a 
inotui.oient upon ) tho grave. A post is raised over the skull of the 
deceased to which strips of cloth, with meal iuid areca nuts are 
suspended, and cocoanuts are strewn upon tho ground. A great 
feast i?l trhen held and there is much singing and dancing and com¬ 
plete general intoxication. 

For some time after, total abstinence from all fermented liquor, 
tobacco, pig’s flesh, and other luxuries, is enjoined and enforced 
upon the entire villages, whether to appease the ire of the 
departed spirit, yet hovering near, or to mourn the loss of tho 
deceased, is not quite clear. After some two to three months, 
however, the grave is revisited by the village again in procession, 
and the corpse being disinterred tho skull is seized by tlio 
nearest female relative, whose duty it is to entirely cleanse it of 
any remaining particles of*flcsh, and to then re-commit it to earth. 

' Uink mentions that after tUieC years the corpse is again taken 
out and brought to the hut, the skeleton is ornamented, seme spirits, 
a lighted cigar, and spme bgtcl leaf being placed in the mouth. 

In assuming charge of Viese islands in 18G9, tho ob¬ 
jects of the British Government appear to have been two¬ 
fold ; first, the suppression of piracy, and second, tlie 

reformation and civilization of the nihal)itants. The report 
of the “Novara” expedition of 1858,J and the previous attempt-'* 

• ^ * iWe CtioparJ. 

f De liOepstorfT. 

• 1; Ex. "Yoyngo of the Austrian Frigate Novara." Statistics, Commercial; 
page 291. . 
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ed occupatioDS of other Governmenta, had all shevm that 
other nations could appreciate and realize the value of this 
island group, situated in one of the most frequented pathways of 
the commerce of the world. , 

Uuforttinately for the Indian Goveroment, the special in¬ 
famies and the piratical habits of the islanders to the south 
%vere permitted to influence the selection of Naucowry pn 
the island of Camorta for the English Settlement of 1869. 
This is deeply to be regretted for numerous reasons. The 
earlier Danish' and Austrian efforts at colonization, and our 
own experience of the past G years, have equally demonstrat¬ 
ed the terrible unhealtliincss of the situation ; and from a huah- 
-cial and commercial point of view, there cau be>no doubt but that 
the selection will prove most prejudicial to our own interests. 

In the sanitary and medical report of the I^icobars for the 
year 1873,* the causes of the numerous admissions to the 
local hospitals from malarious fever and its. sequelio, ansemia, 
and splenitis, are given. . A swamp of consideialde magnitude 
occupies the north-east boundary of the Settlement. - It is 
‘ 1,100 feet at the base, 1,900 feet at ^he centre, and runs 
inland for a distance of 2,700 feet. At low water the surface 
is expo-sed to the sun’s influence for a distance of . ^1,200 
feet. The average depth of water at low tide beyond 
this is 15 inches. The soil is black mud, and the stench 
“from it is most offensive and creates a sickening' ‘■feeling. 
“ Another swamp of about equal magnitude lies in the 
“ western -direction of the Settlement, This and the one described 
are covered with a dense forest of mangrove. These swamps 
“ are the most prolific sources of malaria, and their baneful iu- 
‘‘ fluence on the Settlement from the positions they occupy is felt 
“ in both rhonsODus. * * The air, owing> to the moist and porous 
“ condition of the black cotton soil, is humid. ,. The climate is mala- 
rious, and all the medical officers who have reported upon it are 
unanimous in declaring it to be extremely so. From the de- 
“ scription I have given of its physical aspect, it will be seen to 
** possess all the conditions uecessaiy to the development of mala- 
*‘ria, eveiy feature in it forming important elements in the 
‘‘ generatioq of miasmatic infiueuce, c and as active at the present 
“ period as when the Settlement wa^ first opened in 1869. 

“ The average strength of convicts during the year has been 
“239 .; the number of admissions to hospital 973, which gives a 
“ percentage of sick to strength of 40711. The daily average 
“ sick has been 20’71 or 8*66 per cent, of strength, * * Owing 


* Annua! Adminisiraiwn Seporlf Pori Blair und l^icobars, 18737.r4. 
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" lo faibquent transfers to Port Bluir of convicts debilitated by 
“ repeated attacks of fever and climatic influence, the death-rate at 
“ the Nicobars is probably smaller than it would otherwise be.’* 

• So unhealthy in fact has th« Settlement proved that it is even 
now found necessary to relieve the garrison every three months, 
the men being, even in this short time, found to be terribly debi* 
^tated by the recurrence of frequent attacks of fever, whilst the 
ofBcer in charge of the station is permitted to remain but six 
•mouths. • 

The report of the voyage of the Novara «(vol. I. sec. 8) 
furnishes most interesting materials in regard to the hygienic state 
of these islands and more particularly of Nancowry, and shews 
most clearly, thal^n each case it was the unsatisfactory position 
of the Settlements of eailier occupation, from a sanitary 
point of view, which led to failures and induced colonists almost 
joyfully to renounce their thilms on these islands, no matter how 
dearly.they had paid for the attempt to colonise them, 

“We took occasion to visit the spots where the Moravian 
“ Brethren, Father Rosen, and the latest* colonists, had established 
“ themselves. TUeir Settlements one and all lie in the most unfa- . 
" vorable localities on the shores^ of Naucowry harbour—in itself 
, unfavorable spot—and of the Monkata hills, in close vicinity 
“ toTextensive marshes and jungle, which shut out every curreut 
“ of.fresh qir.” 

Thtere can be no doubt that the time has now come for 
an entire re-cotisideration of our position, intentions, and 
duties,* in regard to these “Edens of the Eastern wave.” 
Two courses appear open to us. The first, the entire abandon¬ 
ment of our present ill-chosen and ill-adopted site as a settlement, 
which has proved and still proves annually so fatal in its effects 
on the constitutions of officers and nieu, and which from a financial 
and commercial point of view is least adapted to our probable 
future requirements ; the second, the reclamation of the swamps 
and an energetic effort to ascertain, and thoroughly, once for all, to 
remove and eradicate ali^ sources of present and past uuhealthi- 
ness. . * . .* 

These points, however, require to be determined by considerations 
connected with our policy in tegard to tho future of our settle¬ 
ment upon these islands, which are wholly beyond the scope of 
, the present remarks. - 

If it be intended to confine and direct our whole efforts to 
the mere surveillance of a small nest of pirates upon a single island, 
whose present opportunities of piracy are of extremely infrequ enii 
occurrence, it is believed that some scheme involving less than the 
present jsnormous outlay of both life and money could be devised, 
to meet with equal efficacy such an end, and that such sacrifices as 
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are now deliiJinded and incurred in both are scarcely warraiited by 
the circumstfinces of such a case. 

If, on the other hand, it be the case that we are actuated 
by other motives, and entertain either in the present, or in tlw 
immediate or remote future, the hjteiitioa of increasing the trade 
of these fertile isles, of colonising them, or of attempting to teach 
and reform tl^eir savage inhabitants, with Camorta only as a vatj- 
tnge ground, it is believed that our efforts could scarcely command 
success, ^nd Uiat for numerous reasons the residence upon the island* 
should be abandoned and a more suitable site at once selected at 
the Car Nicobar or some other spot combining all probable re* 
quirements. 

With workmen and officers prostrated by sickness, or enervated 
by the debilitating effects of a makrious and pestilential climate, 
the reports year by the year but add their testimony to the vast 
and rapidly accumulating stock of evidence already stored' in the 
archives of tlie Government, tending to shew that .the necessity of a 
decision must sooner or later be forced upon us and ca not be 
iiidefinitely postponed. * . 

' Further, there can be but little doubt that each year will 
necessarily but add to the expense and loss which, in the end, must 
unquestionably bo incurred, whatever course may ultimately be , 
resolved on in regard., to these islands and the conditions of our 
futuie tenure of them. 

Wm. b. birch. 


Rough Note on the Fauna and Flora of the South A ndaman and 

adjitcent Islands. 

I. FLORA. ‘ 

Tub, aggregate numl>er of species of indigenous plants only is 
hero noted, according to natural orders ^including trees, shrubs, 
climbers, perennials, annuals, and bienirtals). The introduced 
plants (woody and herbaceous), off which'there are-76 species; 
have not liqpn included; and the natural orders not found iu 
the islands have also been omitted. , . 

It 

DICOTYLEDONES. 


DUleniacm ... 3 

Anmmct-fe ... 12 

4ftv.^nj^]iennaceee ... 3 

Cftp^iwadece ... 4 

Viulanete ... 2 

Bixineffi ... .1 


‘Bnljguiaccio .. 1 


Sapindacese ... 6 

Anauardiucese ... 6 

ConnaracesQ ... 4 , 

Leguminoseas ... 29 ] 
Eosacese ... 1. 

Oombretaceas ... ^ 

Milastomace|B ... 0 


Logniiiaceae ... 2 

BignoDiaccai ... 4 

Couvolvulaccsa ... 6 

Bf.rraginese ... & 

HolanaeetB ... 1 

Gesneracea: ... 1 

AcantUaceee ... 10 
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« 

Resuvinefae 

... ii 

Myrtacetn 

... 8 1 

Vcrbennce® 

... 10 

Hypcricincae 

... 2 

Rhizophorncea! 

... 4! 

Nyctaginaccm 

... 2 

Guttiferas 

... 8 

Lythracese 

... 2 1 

Laurace® 

... c 

ffiernstroemiacea! 

... I 

CucurbitaAem 

... 3 

Myristicaco® 

... 4 

Dipterocarpeoo 

... 7 

Datiscaceo) 

... 1 , 

Hernandiace® 

... 1 

M.ilvaccte 

... 5 

PassifforacesB 

... 1 i 

liegoniiice® 

... 1 

Sterculiacese 

.... 10 

.4ratiacea3 

... 3; 

Aristolochiacc® 

... 1 

'l^liaceaj 

... 4 

Alangiaecas 

... 1: 

Kuphorbiace® 

... 42 

Malpighiacetc 

... 2 

Lorantuacem 

... 4 i 

Urtice® 

... 1 

dlotacese 

... 7 

llubiaceso 

... 34 1 Celtide® • 

■ 3 

SimarubacesB 

... 2 

Compositas 

... 3 

Morale® 

... 16 

Ochnacea) 

... 1 

Goodenoviace® 

... 1 

Pjperacp® 

... 2 

Biirseracese 

... 3 

Myrsinnee® 

... 6 

Podocarpe® 

... 1 

Meliiicese 

... 6 

Sapotace® 

... 3 

Gnetace® 

... 1 

Olacinete 

..te 5 

Mbenaoe® 

... 7; 

Cycade® 

... I 

CelastrinesQ 

.. 1 

Oleace® 

... 1 

ludeterminat® 

... 34 

llhamnaceae 

... • 6 

Apocynace® 

... 11 



Aiupalide^ 

... 11 

Ascluyiadacc® 

... 10 



• 

, MONOCOTYLEDON ES. 



Palmae 

... 15 

Hiii’manniace® 

... 1 

.Ainaryllide® 

... 2 

PandaueiD 

••• 3 

Oi'cliidace® 

... *24 

hiliace® 

... 8 

Aroideae 

•>« 5 

Zingiberace® 

... 7 

Goinmelynace® 

... 4 

llydrocharidcic 

... 1 

Maraiitacc® 

3 

Oyperace® 

... 13 

Dioscorcaceae 

... i> 

Musacc® 

... 1 

raniinc® 

... 14 

• 'f'otal, 520 indigenous 

species distributed 

among 300 genera, or an 

average 


of species for every genus. • 

-a--- g ---- 

Oemebal Gbowxh or the PiiANrs and their uauits. 


Dicotyledons Monocotyledons 



Description. 

Bpcclos. ^ 

Piopo''tion to 
M'liole flora. 

Kumber. ! 

Proport'on to 
M'liole floia. 

1. 

Trees (Large and Small) 

... 194 


15 

1 : 48 

2 

Shrubs 

... 116 


• •• 


•8. 

Climbers ... * 

... 64 


18 

1 : 29 

4. 

Perennial Plants 

... 92 


69 

1 : 75 

.5. 

Annuals and Biennials 

... 21 


1 

1 : 520 


Proportion of woody plants to herbaceous 3 ■ 9 : 1 j including naturalized 
plants it is however=2'3 : 1.* * 

Arranged according to the habitats of the different species, the following 
are the results (roughly ascertained). • * 

# • * 

Marine plants ... .«* 1 Sandy beaches ••• ftSt 33 

Mangrove and Sall^niarshes ...29 Woodless spots and cultivated 
' lands (indigenous) .«• ... 19 


Forests.—418. 


Fbopobtion op Cetptogams to the Phanerogams. 

Allowing 200 species for the fungi observed, the probable number of 
•Gryptognnife' is about 345, which would stand in relation to Phanerogamse- 
in the ratio of 1 : 1 : 5. • 
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Classes. 

No. of 
Species. 

Approximate* 

Proportion. 

Classes. 

No, of 
Species 

Approximate 

Proportion. 

Fungi 

Liohenes 
Marine, AIgm 
Filices 
Hepaticse 

... 200? 

... 40 

... 34 
• a. 30 
... 20 

2(?) 

% 

1 

l^usci 

Lycopodiacem 
jSulviuiacem ' 

1 

17(?) 

3 

1 

• •• 

1 


. Total, 345 

Equiaetacese, Characeoo, Hydropterides, and Ricciacese unrepresented. 

The above inff/rraatiou ia taaiuiy condensed and abridged from the 
admirable treatise of Mr. S. Kurz, “ Ou the vegetation of the Andaman 
Islands'’ published at tne Government Printing Ofiico, Calcutta, in 1870. 

As regards the forests of these islands, the only further information avail* 
able appears to consist of the excellent paper above, cited (in which a 
list of 183 forest trees is given with their girths);, of a further inspection 
report by Mr. Home, Deputy Conservator of .Forests*, dated 11 th March 
1874 ; and lastly, of a memorandum thereon, “ Ou the forest resources of the 
Andamans”, by Mr. D. Brandis, Iiispector-Ofeueral of Forests (1874). 

In the report of Mr. ifome, the amount of Pudouk (Pterocarpus ^ dallfcr^ 
ffioides) and of Pyenmah {Lager&tvmmia kpooleiiea) limber alone, which 
is estimated to be at present actually available ou the South Andaman 
inland, is as follows:— 


Name of 

Tree. 

No. of 
mature 
Trees. 

Average 
length of 
liole. 

' Average 
girth. 

Average 
cubic feet 
pec tree. 

Timber 
available. ,, 

Fadouk 


60 

10 

375 

‘i!),3il0,000 Tana. 

Pyenmah 


35 

10 

218 

6,(>22,720 „ 


And when speaking of the species of Koppalee, or Faiava (Mimumps 
IndUca) th© bullet-wood, Eurz affirms that from 384,000 to 57(>,0()>) trees, 
with a girth of 6 feet and upwards would be found on this one ishmd, and 
anticipates that even this estimate will be largely exceeded. 

That large quantities of very valmible timber might be profitably ex¬ 
ported therefore, there seems every reason to believe. 


Commercial Products of the Veoetable Keingdom : 


Showing those plants which have been from time to time introduced experi- 
menially at Port Blair. ^ > . . 

1* Food Plants* 


(a) Farimi^om S Qereala f 


(&) 




( Graminaceons products 

Rice, Carolina 
(.and Hill paddy 

Sta/rekes and atardi^prodiMiing planU. 
Arrowroot. 

Tapioca. 

{0) "" PUmta yidding Spurn and Cmdimenta. 

Cloves I Of each a 

Nutmeg . I few plants 

Chillies 1 successfully. 

Vaniila f 


Leguminousprodnets. 

Of the Pulse fami¬ 
ly fg^areutly none 


None the AromdUc 
fruits of umbelliferous 
plants appear to have been 
tried. 
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(d.) Plmti yielding eugar. 

Sugarcntie only. In limited quantities but with special success. 
(c ) Planti wefvl in the preparation of nutfitiovA and stimulating beverages 
Tea ( a few shrubs ). , 

• Coffee. Largely ( on Mount Harriet ). 

Cf.) Plants producing vsholesome and' nutritious fruits. 


Orange 
TJbmon 
Citron 
*Lime 

Pomegranate 


Fleshy fruits. 

Tamarind 
Banana 


Pineapple 

Mangoe 

Plantain 


Nuts. 

Almonds (also indigenou.s.) 

Cocoanut palms. (Several hundred 
thousand,of these palms, of incalcu¬ 
lable value, cover th(f wh^ile of the 
Coco IsltMids, to* the north of the 
Andaman Gft)up; yet no atteuhjit 
has hitherto been permitted at their 
utilization or exportation). 


(g.) Miscellaneous fbod plants. 

Opions. 

n. InduBtri|l and Medicinal Plants 

(a.) Texiile^plants. 

m Cotton shrubs (at the Nicobars however) and a few treesj 

the latter ornamentally only. 

, Cocoanut fibre. • 

(&.) Oleaginous plants. Neither fixed oils nor essential. 

(0.5 Tinctorial plants. Tndigo is about to be tried, 

(d.) Plants furnishing building and fur/Hture woods. 

, Mahogany 

Firs (casuarma.^) 

Teak. 

* (See Kurz’s Report for several other species, however.) 

(«r.) Pla’nis producing^ gums and resins. None. 

(f.) Medicinal barks. None. 

{g.) Tanning materials. Betelnut. 

(A.) Narcotic Plants. I’oblacco. 

(t.) Miscellaneous medicinal. Aloes. Ipecacuanha. 

O'.) Miscellaneous commercial. Bamboo and Ratt.ans—which are also indi¬ 
genous in largo quantities. 


• The classification fflllowed throughout is that of Yeats’ 
Natural History of Commerce.'' 

’ Port Blair being geographically situate in Lat. 11“ 41*. IS''', 
North Long 92“ 43' 00" JEast, the South Andaman Island (alone 
under cultivation) falls bptanically within the equatorial zone (after 
Meyen). It offers special facHitiea owing to its temperate climate, 
extreme ranges, 68" to 96,“ Falw, aod well distributed rain-fall 
(averaging about 100»inchea Apnually) for the cultivation of several 
classes both of the food and industrial plants, for the propagation 
of which the soif is found to be specially well fitted. Almost any 
elevation desired is in fact attainable, Mount Harriet, already 
partially cleared for coffee and spices, &c., giving 1,140, feet, whils^ 
the Saddle Hill on the North Andaman reaches 2,400 feet. 

^he lists above given are necessarily very incomplete,' but do 
pot unfairly represent the products to which any attention can 
be said to have been paid of late ycarSi (For non-indigenous 


Y 
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plants of introduction prior to 1866, see Kurz’s Repoit above 
, cited). The wonderful strides made by Burmah in her exports of 
raw cotton, drugs, grain, oils, seeds, and timber, with those of 
Penang and Singapore in spices find other products, afford sudl* 
cient encouragement for the belief, that the Andamans may be 
yet destined to be recognized and regarded as capable of assuming 
that colonial position as regards commercial value which their 
natural advantages would certainly seem to foreshadow, but towards 
the attainment of which, after so many years of occupation, it 
.must be conceded, a progress scarcely appreciable has yet been 
attained. ‘ _ 

II. FAUNA. 

* ^ 

The information yet collated is, it is feared, extremely meagre 
and incomplete. Such as could be traced, however, is here given. 

Division I. Verfebrata. 

(a) Mammalia, 1. Cynopterus Marginatus. , 

2. Paradoxurus Audamaneitts. 

3. Mur Aadamanensis. 

, 4. Su8 „ (Probably imported). 

Of the Cetacia,— 

Porpoises and Dogong. 

Begarding the Bimana a serious mistake has arisen. !N’o monkejs hav? 
yet been found on the Islands but one of a spurious, introduced, species was 
deported some years siiice (1867) to the Boyal Zoological Gardens as a re¬ 
presentative of this order (Macacus Andamanesu), whose portr|iilt was 
duly presented to the Public in the ** Illustrated London News,” 

(&) Avet. Varieties too numerous to enumerate.' Those interested are 
referred to ** Stray Feathers” and other recent publications on this subject. 

(c) Reptilia. The tartle (Chelonia virgata implicata) and lizards in 
several varieties. Of the Ophidia, little is yet ascertained. Venomous 
snakes'are almost unknown and are believed to be of extremely rare and 
exceptional occurrence! In the 20 years, duriug which settlemeut clearings 
of primeval forest jungles have steadily progressed, no deaths from snake bit^ 
have ever been officially recorded (through in one instance of the year 187'2 
«>me doubt peirhaps as to the cause of a death yet remains). The Trim- 
eremrua Andersonii has been identified, and a cobra was recently transferred 
to the Calcutta Museum by Dr. V. Richards. 

(d) Amphibia. Two varieties of Frog (ifctitd), of which however one is well 

known to have been imported. « t 

(s) Piam. Of the marine zoology little'is known, and although the seas are 

specially rieh in good produce, the fiinberies have been very languidly pursued. 
Mackerel ( Skanwa kanagurta) and oil sardines (' Cl»pea Nabhowii) are found 
in very large quantitida; also sharks ( CaicharioUe)^ the Bay (Rakt), Saw fish 
and large Scieenus (vide Report of F. Day, f. z.. s.„ Inspector-General 
cf Fisheries in India, 26th July 1872). Also the ( Merlangua), Mulleta 

\f iHuUid<!a) not common. Dog Fisa (SegUida), the Sword fish (Xiphiia 
g^diuak the Lump fish (CyvlopUrua lumpua) the flat sun-fish, I ialistea Ostra- 
Dmbn, and a species of rock-cod (red iu color). In fact, nearly all the 
Marine ordinarily found on the sea coasts of India and fiurmah. Fvesb 
water nw^tSes now exist, but whether of local genesis or of introduced spehies 
is tfiissoertained. The eoriier absence of fresh water tanks or streams 
cajpaMd -di' sustmulttg life rendera the latter solution the more probable. 
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(a). Sub-kingdom J^olhtsca— 

(For the list of mollusca^ I am wholly indebted to the courtesy of the 
B*v. Warneford, Ohaplain of PortlSlair). 



1 

2 

3 

4 


3 


Cl>ABB 1. 

Argonaniidee 
Octopodidee 
Spirulidse 
Nautilidse « 

Class 1|. 
Strombidie 


Muricidse 


4 

5 

.6 


Conidai 

VolutidsBP 

Gyproeidsa ■ 


• t ■ 

• •• 
■ « • 


Buccinidsa • 


Cephalopoda, 


Argonanta 

Octopus 

Sjpirula 

Ifautilas 


t * • 
• •• 


nare. 

Never alive. 


OaMeropoda, 


Strombus 

• • t 

ist 

Pteroceras 

• « « 

»#« 

Kostellasia 

• * « 

• • • 

Seraphs 

« • • 

• a • 

Murex 

• •• * 

• •• 

Pisania 

use 

• • ■ 

Banella 

• •• 


Triton » 


• • • 

Fasciolaria 

• se 

• •• 

Turbinella 


• • • 

Cancellaria 

• •• 

% 

Pyrula 


4 « • 

Terebrs 

ttv 


Eburna 

• •• 

• « • 

Nassa 



Phos 

« « • 


Purpura 


• « • 

Riciuula 

ese 

• f • 

Planazis 

«•« 

• • • 

Magilus 

• •• 

• •• 

Casais 


• • • 

Citbnra 

. •« 

• 4 4 

Dolium 

• fa 


,Harpa 

«•• 

• 4 » 

olumbella 

« • f 

• • • 

01i%^ *_ 

• • • 

• # * 

AncUlaria 


• f • 

Conus 

»«• 

• • 4 


rleftrotoma... 

Voluta 
Gjmba ^ 
bfitra ... 

Mai^nella •«« 

Oyprcea •to 

Errato ... 

dvulum 
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ti 

16 Haliotldao 

17 ftssorelldaa 



Species. 

Gasteropoda, —(Coutd.) 


4 


ti« 


Sigai-etus 


Fyi'amidella... 


Ceritbium ... 


FclumiUes ... 


Melania u. 


Meiai}opsis ... 

• • • 

Turritella ... 

• • • 

Vermetus 


Siliquam 

• • ff 

Scularia 


Littdriua 


Solarium ... 


Phurus 

• » » 

Hissoa 

• • 4 

Paludioa 


Nerita 

• • • 

Ncriiina 

tat 

Naviuelia 

«* t 

Turbo 


Pbasianella ... 


Imp'erator ... 


Trucbus 

• •• 

Kutelia 

e • • 

Muuodouta ..., 

k t • 

Delpbiuuia ... 

• t« 

StomatSIla^ ». ' 

• • • 

Jdroderipia ... 

... 

Haliotis 


Stomatia 


Janthina 

tf J< 

Fissurella 

• •• 

Hbnargittula ... 

• • • 

Parmopiiorua 
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No. 

• 

Famil7. 

Species. 

• 

Remarks. 


Class II.—(Co»i<c?.) 

Gas/ropoda.—(Contd.) 


» 18 

Calyptrccidso 

Calyptreoa ... 

Hleopsis ... 

t • « 




Hippouyx ... 

• • • 


19 

Fatellidas 

Patella ... , 

, *** 



Sipbonaria ... 

• s « 


20 

Dentalids^ 

Dentalium ... 

• • • 


21 

Chitouidss 

Chiton 

• • • 

- 



; ft 

Pulmonifera, 


Order II. 

sr 

1 

Uelicidee 

^ielix 

* *. 


^ • 

• 

Vitrinrf 

s • • 


% 

Litnneeido 

Flanorbis ... • 



3 

Auriculidce 

Auricula ... 

• s* 

• 


Cjclostomidsc 

Cyolostoma ... 




[ Cyclophorus ... 

i 




Helicina ... * 


Order HI. 

• 




ft • 


Opisthohranchiata. 



1 

Bullidse * 

Bulla ... 


i 

2 • 

Pleurobranchides... 

Aplustrum 

•f • 




Umbrella 

• •• 



Class III. 

Pteropoda. 



1 1 

Hyalcidss 

Hyaloea 

• • • 


1 

i 

ft 

Class IV. 

Brahciopoda. 



1 

Lingulidso 

Lingula 




• OCiAfiS 

Conchifera, 



1 

t 

Ostreidas 

Ostroea (edulis) 

« • a 




Placuga 

••• 



ft ft 

•Fecten 

• a a 




Lima ... 

• a a 



ft 

SpondyluB ... 

• • 4 




Peduni 

• , 


2 

ATiculidso ... 

Avicula 

• •• 




Perna ... 





X^inn£k, 

• a» 


• 3 

^ytilidss ... 

Mycilus (edulis) 
Modiolo r.. 

tea 

• as 


<4 

Ai’cadss - .«• 

Area ... 

• 

• •• 
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No. 

Family. 

Bpecies. 

-is 

Beinarks. 


'Cz.Ass V.—(Con/d.) 

i 

Conchifera. —(Contd.) 


5 

Chamidee 

Chama 


6 

Tridacnide 

Trldacna 


7 

Cart^iadffi ... 

4 

Cardium ... ..., 

Hemicardium 


8 

Lucinda) 

Corbis 


9 

CycladidsB 

Cyrena ... 


10 

Cyprinidm 

Cyprina ... ... 

Circe ..." 

Carditar ... ...^ 

Myoconcha ... 


11 

Venerid® 

"Venus 

Mer® 

TapeSf 

Venerupis ... 

- 

12 

f 

Mactrid® 

Mactra ... ... 


13 

Tellioid® 

. • 

Tcllina ... 

Capsula 

Psamraobia ... 

Mesodesma ... 

Honaz ... ... 

- 

14 

Solenid® 

Sol6n ••• ^ 

Gultellus 


15 

Anatinid® ... 

Anatina ••• 


16 

Pholadid® ... 

• 

Phola ... « 

Jovanelia. 

Tei-edo ... 

C 


(&). s«&. 

’kingdom Ammlosa~^ 

.* ‘ 

CnASsmcanoN, 

t 

r' 


1, 4nneUda. Leeobei %. Crmiacea, 3. Insceia, 4. Araehnida, 

{Mirundo m^cinuHs) Crabs Honey Bees ISpidera 

. . Ijobster , 

‘Very coagtoum. Cray fisbj Shrimps Moths Scorpions«. 

and Brawns (abundant). Beetles and Centipedes; 

otlier plenti¬ 
ful varieties. 
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(c.) Sub-fingdom Ccelenterata — 

Cjl.ASSII'ICATION. 

Hydrozoa Actinozoa. 

Hydra or Water Polyp, Sea anemones {actinidce) 

Jelly fisbea or Sea Sea pens {penalulidce) 

Nettles. Sea fan 

Coral polyps (?) 

(d.) Suh-kimdom Protozoa^ 

•On many coral reefs are •iw/usoria, or adeveloped 
4n vegetable infusions. , 

The coral reefs are mainly formed of CaryophyUia Madrepora, 
Porites, and Meandria. • 

As has been very frequently pointed out, these islands present 
in fact an entirely^novel field of most interesting scientific experi¬ 
ment, as well as of study and research from almost every point 
of view ; and should the above very imperfect and crude notes have 
aided, in however minute a* degree, in inviting attentipn to thoir 
possible capabilities in the future, or to points of interest and 
value in their pasf and present, the object with which they were 
^ reconled will have been fully attained. • 

W. B. BIRCH. ' 



Art. X.—railways IN INDIA FROM A MILITARY 

POINT OF VIEW. 

Beport of Railway Transport Committee assembled at Delhi. 
Jaunary and Februaiy 1876 

Report of Railway Transport Oommfittee^ Metre Gauge, assemhhd 
at Agra. January 1877, 

AdaptatiorC of Railways for Military Transport, Progress 
Report. 1877. , 

Preparation of Military Time-tables for the Concentration of 
I^oops. 1878. 

T he chief principles both of strategy and taOtics are^ 1st,, to be 
superior to the enemy at the decisive point, and, 2ndly, to 
act uponjhe enemy’s communications .without exposing your own. 
From these must be at once deduced the great and all-important 
value of good communications in war. History repeatedly shows 
cases where armies of inferior numbers, but with superior 
communications, and consequent mobility, have defeated armies 
whose inferiority in the latter respect has rendered them unwieldy. 
War in India is with us mainly a question of rapid movement 
and supply. If we can quickly move up our troops to deeisivd* 
points, and easily supply them with food, amniunition, and other 
requisites, when there, we need never fear the result. The Welling¬ 
ton Despatches show the careful consideration and forethought 
of the great Duke’s arrangements with the Brinjaris, the local 
carriers of that time, by whose aid in keeping up a regular supply 
for his troops he wai^ able to forestall the swift and eccentric 
moverhents of Dhoondia Waugh and the Marathas, and eventually 
to meet aud defeat them. At the present time, we have in our 
railway system an #d to successful war which can be of the most 
inestimable value to us. But, to realise the full value of its 
assistance, all detail £tnd every accident that may occur should be 
considered, thought over during peace-time, and, as far possible, 
arranged for; so that, though an o.utbreak;^ of war must'^inevitably 
bring with it some hurry and confusion, this may b© reduced to a 
minimum by each man knowir^g exactly whnt his duty is, being 
able to ascertain what may be require(|*oi‘ hunj: and in what way 
he can best aid the State ends. 

. This pre-arrangement is very likely to be estiniated below its' 
true value in this country on account of the success of our 
commliisariat in former days, “ when the whole system of our; 
transport an4 supply was Suited to a roadless country, and tjie 
ordinary requirements under this head, during peace, differed in no 
pidt^lal degree from the req^uirements of a time of war.. All the . 
l|Uh^ary miUtary establishmeats were framed on a scale and. 
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plan to fldrait of the troops moving readily across country, in any 
direction ; and, when- regiments were transfen-ed-from one station 
to another in ordinary course of-relief, they took the field just as 
completely as if they were about to enter into a campaign. Thus 
to pass from a state of peace to war involved no change of system ; 
the ordinary business of peace time constituted, in fact, a regular 
tmining for campaigning ; an^, on the breaking out of war, nothing 
Jiad to be improvised, and the troops took the field without difficulty 
or confusion. This explains the extraordinary proinj^titude with 
which the wars of the Indian Army have ^been so frequently 
entered on. The remarkable efficiency of the Indian Commissariat 
is-no doubt to be ascribed to the same cause” * 

But the introduction of railways has changed all this, and 
instead of the deliberate movement of various bodies of troops by 
different jroads, paths^ and evpn across the open country, to the point 
of conoentsation, where each division, brigade, and corps would 
arri?^, feady-furnijfiied- with its means of transport, we have now, 
with far greater rapidity, but by one main^ route, to bring up our 
troops*to the point of concentration, where, or at some point short, 
of it, those unsupplied would require to be furnished with the 
transport necessary for unrestricted^iuovements over the face of the 
touubry, os-of old. People who liavo considered the matter from 
a military point of view, may very ..'‘;j^ily bfe led to think that 
there‘qeejd be no such great fuss-rnaefe about the movements of 
troops by rail, and tjliat there should be no difficulty in putting 
20 or even 40,000 into trains.- at different large stations and 
sending them off to any given point on a line of railway. This 
would be perfectly true if troops were merely passengers, and 
unfortunately the success of our home railway companies in sending 
volunteers to the Brighton Reviews, where such feats were per- 
Tfornied as the carriage* of 132,000 volunteers and passengers, 
have been cited as evidence of the case with which armies could 
’be carried by rail, whereas they are merely proofs of the vast 
amount of rolling-stock, hgld'by Railway Companies in England, 
and their ^cellent orgaiysalion of passenger traffic. The volun** 
teers formed no field army, they were without cavalry or guns, 
except such as were brought- by rpad. They could no* even have 
bivouacked for the night witljout starving from cold and hiiuger, 
without knapsacks or great coats, any supply of foody reserve 
ammunition, hos|>ital equipment, qr transport of any kind. They 
were merely a large body of orderly passengers who carried 
rffies inahe carriages with them. 

Sir Garnet Wolseleyf' says: Ih’ all movements of troopS^ 
whether by land or sea, one great rule is to keep the various 


* Indian Polity. Major Cuesney. t Soldier^s Pocket Book : 3rd Bdi- 
jp. 359. tlon. p. 343: 
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military tinits as complete at all times daring the oper&tion as 
possible. Thus, it is sot only essential that, with cavalry, the 
jiorses and the men to ride tl)^m, should go by the same train, 
hut that, whatever may be the number of sabres, bayonetl, 
or guns conveyed by any one train, or ship, they may be fit for 
war, complete in every necessary field equipment, having their 
transport with them so as to march qff without any delay upooi 
leaving the train or disembarking from the ship. 

This is a ^int that civilian trafiBc-managers are prone to forget 
or Ignore, so much so, that, in all the railway problems worked 
out by order of the Qnartermaster-general from time to time 
by the,Railroad Committee, consisting of railroad engineers and 
officials, I find that in moving troops they ‘are sent forward 
without any transport. They calculate upon •despatching trains 
at intervals of 8 minutes. Under ^uch an arrangem^,ut, the 
terminus where they would hp.ve to disembark would be in a 
curious state of confusion after the first hour, *when the’'trOops 
began to arrive, being crowded with men unable to carry their 
ammunition, camp-equipment or baggage.” 

In a memorandum embodying the views of H. R. H. the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Ohief, dated May 24th 1877, it is 
laid down *' that any attempt at hurry is, so far as Railway*- 
transport is concerned*, a mi&teke ; • * * that the Railway author¬ 
ities must have their functions in this question clearly, pointed 
out; that each unit must travel complete in itself • * * * and 
that any attempt at interference on the part of the Military with 
the Railway authorities would be a fatal error.” 

Many examples of fatal loss of time, resulting from tactical units 
not being despatched complete, are to be found in the transport 
of French troops during the war of 1870-71. On one memorable 
occasion a portion of the 2nd Division 15fh Corps, Army of the ' 
Loire, was ordered to move from Salbris towards Blois : M. de 
Freycinet (the Engineer War Delegate under Gambetta) superin¬ 
tending the operation; the Railway officials were entrusted with 
the duty of embarking the troops and mplerial, whieW was .exe¬ 
cuted with a disregard of system. • The consequence was, th|it 
the munitions of some batteries were mixed up with others ; the 
troops were separated from their Ijaggagep and the arlillery, 
which could have marched the distance in three days, were five 
days completing their re-organization. * 

Indian practice, though it would never differ in principle, may 
differ somewhat in detail from English experience. For example, 
lb' England the amount of rolling-stock is so enormous 
be so readily added to on emergency, that it may be said to 
Jhe practically unlimited, and the question of deficiency in. 
amount scarcely enters into tlie calculations; whereas the case 
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is very (li6ferent in this country, and the rolling-stock itself is 
scattered over vastly greater distances. We sliall see, hereafter* 
tl^t this collection of appropriate rolling-stock at the diiferdnt 
points from which troops start, would be one of the chief causes 
of difficulty ahd delay ia sending off troops for a campaign in 
this country. 

*With regard to transport sdso, the distances are so great, that 
some modification of the rule, that every military jiuit should 
have its transport with it, must he necessary in India. It would, 
for instance, he an outrageous expenditure of money and rolling- 
stock to bring up bullocks and bullock-carts for transport of 
baggage and camp^equipment from Madras to Lahore, supposing, 
for example, the concentration was at the latter place; if at 
Lahore, carts and adimals could he collected in sufficient numbers, 
not only ^or the requirements of the troops from that neighbour¬ 
hood and the extrg, demands for tfcre general service of the army, 
on its formation, but also for the troops coming up from great 
distances. On the other hand, if transport could not be obtained 
on the spot, and the Madras troops brought none, there would* 
be an immediate block of the stq^ion, as Sir Garnet Wolseley 
points out, and these troops would not only be useless, without 
the power to move, but they would be in the^ way of tliose who 
might be complete with transport. This problem appears by 
no means an easy one to solve ; and if its solution is postponed 
till the day of danger, the result would be a state of confusion 
that wouJd deprive us of half the military value of our Kail ways 
in India. 

No doubt a subject of such vast importance to our military 
rule and power in India must have formed frequent food for 
.deep consideration with inany military men in this country ; but 
tile first occasion on which earnest attention, with practical results, 
.eeems to have been attracted to the subject, was when Sir Charles 
Keid, then commanding the Lahore Division, with the assistance 
of Mr, ]^)Scoe Boequet,* the Locomotive Superintendent of the 
Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway, carried out a series of manoeuvres 
during the cold season of *1874 at Lahore: on which occasion 
troops and guns were embarked»and disembarked on the open 
line on a system knoVn as*“«nd loading. ” 

The principle,of " end loading ” is to have the ends of all the 
wagons fitted with hinges, so arto let down over the buffers, and 
thus to form a continuous road thro igh the train, which acts as a 
platform. Horses, guns, ammunition-wagons, &c., can then he 
loaded from a ramp, or inclined plane, placed at one end, or both 
edds, of the irarn, and passed rapidly and easily along from one 
-vehicle to another. This system of loading military trains hoc 
, been long practised in Prussia, where the-Kailway Companies arc 
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required by law to construct all tbeir wagons with bingbd ends. 
The advantages of this system, as compared with the usual prac¬ 
tice oC loading from a platform oq the side of the train, known 
in coutra-distiuction as " side loadiqg,^^ are obvious, as far as guds, 
horses, and wagons are concerned ; as, if, from'any cause, temporary 
platforms cannot be run up, it admits of their' embarkation from 
sidings or anywhere on' the main iiue,rl6aving the station platfoam 
free for the despatch of stores, &c- , 

The saving ojf time in loading and unloading trains, and the 
practicability of dpiiig so at any point by “ end loading ” being 
olearlj' shown, now that the subject had the valuable and ener¬ 
getic advocacy of Sir Charles Keid, a series of railway experi¬ 
ments were carried out during the nold seai^n of 1874-75 at 
Bareilly, Mian Mir, Allahabad, and Agra, u»der orders from the 
Quartermaster-General, in order to acquire, from actual^practice, 
reliable information on the following points : • 

(1) The time necessary for embarking and disembarking* lufan- 
tiy, Cavalry, or Guns, eifher with or without ordinary platforms. 

. (2) The best method of improvising temporary platforms. ' 

(3) The best method of loading and unloading guns, militaiy 
stores, &c., either with or withdut the use of ordinary platforms. 

As later experiments have shown more completely the proba-* 
ble time requisite fbr embarking and disembarking troops, it is 
unnecessary to refer to that point here. Sevei-al -experiments 
were made with temporary platforms, whicl) are summarized as 
follows in the •precis by the Quartermaster-General, attached 
to the Report of the Delhi Committee; “ On a review of 
the various expedients that were adopted to improvise tem¬ 
porary platforms, it seems pretty clear that horses and guns can 
be disembarked anywhere without much difficulty if a sufficient 
quantity of sleepers, some rails,-a few spades, and plenty of labour 
are available.” 

"These experiments, however, showed that the vehicles in use on 
the different lines of railway in India varied in details of construction 
and measurement; that, though open wagons might b£ used with 
slight alterations to convey horses; the absence of any cover was a 
great oljectton, as the animals w^re exposed to the weather and also 
to the sparks from the engine. The covered gaods-waggons seemed 
well adapted for carriage of horses, but here it was found that many 
of the wagons were too small, not being 6^ feet in helight, and requir- 
iiig additional ventilation for the convenience of horses and men. 
Dpon this, the Commauder-in-Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
edvantage of the assembly of a large force of troops at 
Beihi during the cold season of 1875-76, to refer the whole siib- 
to a Committee, under the presidency of Sir Charles Reid, in. 
Mer to car;f<'|r put experimeuta ou a more extended scale; A 
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memoTfindum by the Quartermaster-Geaeral directed the atten¬ 
tion of the Coramitte to testing the end-loading system, to 
the. transport of supplies, siege-ordnance, sick and wounded, 
d^c., and also to the dimensions*and material of rolling-stock that 
would be best suited as a standard in future to meet military as 
well as commercial purposes. 

• This Committee was composed of military officers selected from 
^ every branch and department of the army, and also of officers 
from all the railways in India. Many experiments were made 
in end-loading, whioii may be summed up thus t The difference 
in time is with— * 

Heavy Artillery, a gain of 1 hour to 1^ hours by end-loading. 
Horse Artillery, „ i „ to 1 „ „ 

Field Artillery,, ^ »» 1 ,• to ^ „ „ 

Cavajry, no experiments under similar conditions detailed. 
Infantry, a loss of a quarter of an hour by end-loading. 

Alriiough Sir Charles Reid uplteld the advantages of end-loading 
from a militai}^ point of view, yet the committee generally, 
embracing men of experience in Railway Vorking, did not attach 
such importance to the saving in time, and many, in fact, went 
so far as to say that with ample skdiug accommodation (temporary 
• or otherwise) the loading could be completed with sufficient 
celerity from the side to meet all wants. The regimental officers 
on'the committee also seem, generally, to have been of opinion 
that the time actually employed in loading depended in great 
measure on whether the troops were trained or not in this duty, 
and that very great advantage would arise from occasional drill 
in loading and unloading trains ; but that the time would always 
be liable to vary from circumstances, such as a previous fatigued 
condition of the men, rainy weather, or darkness. 

The chief argumeiit^ for retention of side-loading are ; 

1st. Side-loading suits commercial purposes, and end-loading 
is of no practical value in ordinary business. 

2nd. That with proper loading-boards there need be no delay in 
nide-load?hg, while for*some years to come it must be used for 
the greater part of the stock, that, in any case, temporary 
platforms can be readily run up. , 

Srd. That end-openiugg ^oula reduce the life of most of the 

stock 25 per cent. " * , 

4th. That dblay will be found to occur in the collection • of 

vehicles and not in the act of loading. 

The chief argument in favour of end-loading is the saving of 
time in the act of embarking and disembarking horses, guns, and , 
wagons, and that it admits of disembarkation even on an embank¬ 
ment, while side-loading can only be effected quickly at a platform 
' or suitable spot. Where troops^ are actually brought into the 
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battle-field by rail, as appears to be the notioD running through 
the whole of the nrst Lahore experiments, the gain of minutes 
would be of undeniable value. ,Such cases did occur at tlip 
action of Montebello and the battle of Magenta in 1859, and 
at the battle of Bull Run, in the American war, in 1861. But 
the leinfotcements brought up in such cases would be mostly 
infantry, who could disembark anywhere and anyhow. I baVb 
not come acrpss any mention fA artillery or cavalry, to whom* 
alone end-loading is a gain, being disembaiked on a field of 
battle. It need hardly be pointed out that this would be a 
most dangerous operation if undertaken within any possible 
range of the enemy’s guns. And it does seem, therefore, question¬ 
able, whether it is worth while altering and, as some authorities 
say, weakening the stock of a commercial country, such as India 
is now becoming, for a gain of a few minutes on an occasion 
which may or may not Occur. Moreover, as the precta by the 
Quartermaster-General on the Railway experiments in 167^-75 
points out, temporary platforms can be run up with great rapjdity; 
very long steep embankments are rare, and even in such case the 
train could be stopped either before or beyond the embankment, 
when the troops themselves, with ordinary entrenching tools, ^ 
and a few planks, could rapidly improvise a platform to disecdbark ‘ 
horses and guns. 

One of the arguments for side-loading pointed to the‘great delay 
that would probably be incurred in the collectior. of vehicles. This 
would occur from the vehicles, in course of traffic, being either in 
use of, or scattered along, the various stations on the line. In case 
of troops being required to move on emergency, the Traffic Manager 
requires first to be informed what number and special kind of vehi¬ 
cles are wanted—this is very important. lie has then to telegraph 
along the line for the collection in readiness at each station of the 
vehicles required which happen to be there ; he has then to arrange 
for one or more engines to work down the line and .pick up all 
these vehicles, and also to take care that the new trains thiJis sudden¬ 
ly introduced into the system shall not run cinto other .trams on* the 
line in ordinary course of working.' On consideration of these 
points, in which it is probable from want of practical .experience I 
may have yet overlooked" some import an t'-element of delay, we can 
understand how, without previous warning and wh^n the railway 
stock was fully engaged in carrying the traffic of the country, or in 
other words udder ordinary circumstances, it should have required 
^illmurs to collect at Poona, which is an important railway station, 
the bes^e-buxes, &c., necessary for the transport of some artillery Jo 
on the occasion of the trial of the late Qaikwar. And again, 
bsw* on the visit of the Prince of Wales, a detachment of tlie 3rd 
jilui^rs (46 hoises) were detai&ed 8 hours and 40 minutes in 
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1 Mountain Battery. 

100 Sowars^]2thB.Cavalry. 
1 Regiment B. Infantry. 
■1 Itegimeut Goorkhas. 


startingYor want of horse-boxes, althonglk two large railway com¬ 
panies were doing all they could to prevent delay. 

During the Kooka riots it took four days to move the troops, 

detailed in the margin, from Delld to 
Umballa, a distance of 1611 miles; the 
cause assigned being the failure of the 
Bca| bridge which locked up a quantity 
of stock. 

On the other hand the train service for the Delhi 'Assemblage, 
187C-77, left nothing to be desired ; without inteilering with the 
ordinary and grain traffic during December, sS special trains were 
run into Delhi, and, between the 3rd and 20th January, 66 special 
trains left that station. The chief cause of this success must be 
looked for in the time that was given for perfecting preliminary 
arrangements, without detracting in .any way from tlie ability and 
energy o*f <*h6 officers on whom th§ burden of the preparations fell ; 
Local Oovernmeuts, &c., having been invited on 26th September, 
bj^ telegram, to submit, immediately, information regarding the 
immbfer of special trains they required.* * 

Now, a battery of field artillery, of which the case of F if) 
K. A., proceeding from Delhi orf January 19, 1876, is taken as 
mn eicample, requires in this country 66 vehicles, which, as 
the traction power of engines is limited, must go in two trains. 
The Vehicles required are 2 first-class, 4 second-class, 4 third-class 
carriages, 11 cattle trucks, 7 covered wagons, 20 double lioiser 
boxes, 14 low-sided trucks (for guns and wagons), with 4 
brake-vans. 

A battery of heavy artillery would require 111 vehicles of very 
varied sorts. 

A battery of Horse Artillery, about 78 vehicles. 

• A regiment of British Cavarly, 469 strong, about 168 vehicles. 

A regiment of British Infantry, 904 strong, about 97 vehicles. 

A regiment of Native Cavlary, 452 strong, about 135 vehicles. 

A regiment of Nativejnfantry, 704 strong, about 44 vehicles. 

And in%very one of ^nese cases there is some difference in the 
sort of carriages required and the number of these. 

This shows that in the movement of large’bodies of troops by 
rail the actual collection on the spot of the carriages requisite 
would be the great xjause of difficulty and delay, to which tlie 
•gain or loss of few minutes in loading and unloading would ho 
quite a secondary affair, indeed, it is found that a little drill and 
practice very soon makes men handy at the work of loading and 
unloading, just as it does with pitching and striking a caipp, aTld 
tliat, if accustomed to the work, it would not take the men long 
to load as soon as the train was formed. 


* ‘Progr^u Report. 1877. 
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The diflSciilty in collection of the vehicles shows also the vital 
necessity of having all kinds of rolliug-stock on the same gauge 
througbont India made on a uniform pattern, which, while suited 
to commercial purposea would also serve military requirements. 
For it may be laid down as an axiom that no stock should be 
kept apart and idle because reserved for military purposes, unless 
it was Government stock, in excess of»commercial requirements. 

There arq at present on some lines nearly 30 types of coaching 
and goods stocki with thme or four varieties of these types in 
some instances.f* Iffow that interchange of traffic is so general, 
the demand for uniformity is much more pressing. The advantage 
and the economy to be gained in repairs, by havipg all the working 
parts uniform, and interchangeable, so tliat a stock could be kept 
at each repairing station, has been pointed "out by Mr. W. R. 
Browne, C. E., and there is every re<vSon to believe it '•will be 
thoroughly carried out in future.« . 

For the carriage of horses, the covered goods wagon has been 
found the most suitable. It became a question with the cavalry 
officers on the sub-committee, whether it was better to place the 
horses in transversely, that is, at, right angles to the line, or to place 
them parallel to the rails at each end of the wagon, so as to face, 
one another. The argument in favor of the horses being placed 
transversely is, that tfie horses are so closely packed that they 
cannot injure themselves or one another. The disadvantages are, 
that after a long journey the horses become very stiff from close 
packing, and the men in attendance are much cramped." The 
other plan gives the advantage of a central passage where saddles 
can be placed ; the men in attendance have more room, and it 
affords greater facilities for feeding the horses. Hence it has now 
been settled that in future covered goodsi,wagons of the broad- 
gauge shall be made on a standard pattern, to take 8 horses, with 
proper ventilation arranged for with that object. 

The operations of the Delhi Committee were for the most part 
confined to railways of the ordinary gauge naf 5'6", and ii\. January 
18f7 a second committee assembled at lAgra, under Brigadier- 
General H. Browne, Xo apply the satne tests to the metre gauge. 

The result*of the experfmeots •made^ was to lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that, although, of course requiring many more vehicles, it was 
quite possible to convey any arm and branch of .the service on 
the^ metre gauge; and that it would even be quite possible to convey 
a si6|e-train, as the Committee reported that “ there is bo diffi-, 
culj^ in conveying the heaviest ordnance in use in Indian siege- 
trains on the metre gauge lines, or in loading and unloading 4t 
froai oiffinary station platforms.” 
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The great element of confusion and delay brought into military 
movements by rail through a break of gauge is evident on the 
r%floetLon, that troops brought up by a metre gauge branch line 
to the main broad gauge line would have to be halted while a fresh 
collection of vehicles for their use was being made, which would 
certainly be a matter of considerable difficulty when other troops 
wire being pushed up along tho line as fast as they arrived at the 
junction. If the gauges were the same, the vehicles • travelled in 
could be shunted on to the main line, previous arrangement beirtg 
made for their transit. Their date of departure and arrival would 
be laid down ; and they could be brought into the system arranged 
for the whole movement without disturbance j whereas, if fresh 
vehicles have to be collected for them, their previous vehicles are 
lying, so to speak, idle, and it cannot, under such circumstances, be 
prognosticated with any cert»nty when the new trains can be sent 
off. And thus, probably, at the very time when trains are follow¬ 
ing as "closely as could be, consistent with safety, strong pressure 
would Jbe brought to bear to throw in fresh trains at uncertain 
periods. The gordian knot would probably be cut by the suffi-* 
ciently harassed railway officials, unwittingly and unwillingly 
detaining the troops who arrived by the metre gauge branch line 
until file whole of the trains had passed on ^he main line, for no 
possible idea could be previously formed of the time that would 
occur in the ' collection of vehicles under such circumstances ; and, 
as the coucentratiod of an army would demand the strictest 
.arrangement of time and punctuality to admit of troops being 
forwarded regularly, to prevent a breakdown (any accident causing 
serious injury to the line being fatal to the combination). It would 
practically be impossible, or at the least a danger few men would 
take the responsibility of, to interpolate a series of trains at 
unknown times into the system pre-arranged. At present the 
metre gauge comparatively draws so few troops that, by pre-ar¬ 
rangement, confusion would be avoided, though delay must occur; 
and it is quUe possible thal», on this account, troops from Nasirabad 
would be a longer time ia reaching Lahore, supposing that to be 
the point of concentration, thad troops from Bombay. 

During the interval between the sittings of the Delhi T/ommittee 
and the Agra Commiftee, Major A. LeMessurier, R, K, who acted 
as Secretary to Jjotb, had inspected and reported on the, various 
appliances in use for the transport ofisick and wounded on Continen¬ 
tal lines, as exhibited at Brussels, and thus valuable external ex¬ 
perience was brought to bear on a most important part of the 8ub« 
J6ct» In the record of proceeding of the Agra Committee, Surgeon- 
* Major Eellet points out that the sick and wounded of an army 
in the field, who were likely to recover quickly, say In ten or four¬ 
teen d^s, are not sent to the «ear at all, but receive treatment in 
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tlie Field-hospitals in the front, until fit for duty j therefore, all 
men who would require conveyance to the rear may be regarded 
as severe cases, more or less, it is pretty certain many cases 
would be of an infectious nature, and that many cases of severe 
wounds would be apt to assume a gangrenous action. It would 
therefore be most inadvisable to convey sick and wounded men 
(except recently wounded) in carriages ordinarily employed in 
conveying troops and papengers. No carriage fitted with leather¬ 
padding, &c., ^should be used for carrying sick, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of purifying 'them afterwards. There would, however, be no 
difficulty in altering third-class carriages, so that they could be 
ajsed as ambulances in time of war without interfering with their 
use for ordinary passenger traffic in time of peace. But every 
‘Continental nation has its ambulance-train, 'although to none of 
them can their men be half so precfeus as the British* soMior in 
India is to us. Haidar All, no* mean judge iq militdry matters, 
said, if he had such soldiers, he would bring them up to the battle¬ 
field in 'pallcis, meaning that their value was such they were 
‘ deserving of every care. The Progress Beport for 1877 shows tljat 
'ambulance wagons for very s'epere cases have been designed, after 
muob consideration of the varied types presented ; aud it is to bo 
hoped that India will soon be provided with a sufficient number 
to meet contingencies. This stock would form no exception to 
the rule which debars vehicles from being kept solely for military 
purposes, as for ordinary use they arc fftted Hvith brakes and form 
luggage vans, or are converted into third-class carriages,. In case 
of requirement for ambulance purposes at any time—for exam¬ 
ple, an accident on the line, the fittings which are kept in 
store, could bo rapidly put up—they would, therefore, be often 
of great value, and the number required* would be small, if a few 
third-class carriages on each line were altered so as to be available 
as ambulance trains on emergency. The chief alterations neces¬ 
sary for the latter purpose are, that the scats should be movCable 
so as to be quickly cleared away, and that the doorways should be 
wide enough to admit of the entrance *of a dooly^ to be siting en 
standards, which would be kfept Mn store at the chief railway 
stations, and could bo quickly set up. The pain and danger 
incurred by altering the position of*wounded men would be thus 
avoided as much as possible. This is now biding carried out in 
t^he stock on the difierent railways. It is advisable to form a 
regular hospital-train to move independently and as slowly as 
wbusibess on the line will allow. When through communication 
along, the train is arranged for, as is now ordered, every patient 
will be under the eye of the medical officer, and in such trains 
the same medieai staff will suffice that would be required in eaeh 
caiiNS iu which the men were sent offiiby driblets. 
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It is pfbposed that all third-class coaching stock made available 
for ambulance purposes srionkl be clearly marked by having a 
Geneva Cross painted upon it. In the same way a definite mark 
shduld be adopted for goods-wagons of the new design, Avhicli are 
capable of conveying horses conveniently for long distances. Very 
little alteration has been required here—merely the arrangement 
of side ventilation ; fitting of breast bars, which, when not in use, can 
be suspended from hooks ; fixing a lamp hook, and an iron step 
to enable men to get in and out of tlie wagon when on* the open, 
lino. The type of wagon accepted for the futureis very much the 
same as that designed by Mr. Carroll, of the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway for the first committee, and is somewhat shorter than 
the one in use on tile French and German lines. For military 
ends it is a very great.advantage that, in this country, the Railways, 
are more ot less under the control of Government, enabling the 
country to .have, as will be tbo^ case in a few years, a uniform 
characitei' of rolling-^tock, which, without detriment to commercial 
requisites, will be available for rapid and simple conveyance of an 
• army aftd its appurtenances. The numerous, and, in many cases,, 
inconvenient vehicles for both commercial and military purposes 
existent on many lines will be allowed to die out, to be replaced 
by others of a more suitable design. A vast amount of information 
as to the different coaching-stock of every natidn has been collected, 
and considered, so that there is every ground to hope that the 
best and most suitable types will bo found to have been selected. 

During the course of the experiments by the Delhi Committee in 
1870, the*following problem was suggested ; How, and in how short 
a time, could a force similar to the one assembled at Dellil during 
that cold season, bo asssenibled with 7 days supplies at Lahore. ? 

The force consisted of 13 regiments of cavalry, 13 batteries of 
artillery, 25 regiments bf infantry and 2 companies of sappers, 
and may be put numerically as follows :— 

• . No. 

Officers and mei^ ... ... 28,932 

Hbrses ... ^ ... ... 8,40.3 

Foni<is and mules • ... ... 3,851 

Bullocks ... .y ... 804 

Followers . • ... ... 30,234 

Baggage, tents, suppfies, Tons ... 3,016 

Guns, .Artillery, and Engineer carriages 278 • 

Now, it is very clear that tins is not a question to bo answered 
offhand. First of all the cantonments from which the troops . 
coultl be taken have to be fixed ; then the traffic manage^i on 
.cacn line, on whom the stress g.ad responsibUty would chieny^lie, 
have to give in a report of the capabilities of their several lines, . 
and also proposed time-tables. Finally, all the diferent arrange- 
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meats on separate lines have to be considered, so as to fit < in and 
admit of a general simple arrangement that would work smoothly 
even under pressure. ‘ It may not, therefore, bo a matter of surprise 
that an exhaustive and complete sfoswer to the question does net 
appear to have been even yet obtained, although an immense 
deal has ^en done to facilitate the settlement of similar important 
questions in the future. 

In order to withdraw troops for ebneentration to form a field 
army of this strength, wijbhoiit weakening arsenals aud strategical 
points of impottance. too much, it is necessary to draw upon 
Madras, even as far south as Trichinopoly. 

Before even entering on the question, the following points 
require to be decided : c 

1st What Military units should be carried,intact 
2ndly. The normal speed, exclusive of halts on account of the 
troops, and the gross load of trains. ** 

0rdly. The maximum numb&r of trains whidh should be. run 
over single and double lines. 

4thly. The namber'‘and duration of halts, when the* troops 
have to be transported over long distances. With regard to the 
first instance, the necessity of making train>loads of troops tactically 
complete in themselves, has been already pointed oUt. The, body 
of troops required» to be thus kept complete with ail their 
requirements necessary for taking the field at once has been very 
aptly termed a troop-train unit. Those decided on by 'the great 
powers of Europe and proposed for India are given below 


Germany. 


Arm of the 
Service. 



France. 


Train 

unit. 



.Proposed for 
India. 

Train 

J. 

unit. 

► 

r 

*8 




Ca?alry.« Squadron. 66 Squadron. 29 Squadron. 34 Squadron. 43 

to. , 

*>32 

Horse Art. Battery. 76 Battery. 41 Half bat-"27 Half bat- 30 

tery. tery. 

Art. ditto. 80 ■ ditto. 47 ditto. 24 ditto. 34 

Infantry. ■ Battalion. 88 Batialion. 36 A wing., 28 A wing. -30 
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The a^ove table is for European troops; for native troops the 
train-units are the same with the exceptiou of the infantry, in 
which case the train-unit is put at a battalion and the number of 
vehicles required is 36. • 

These train-units are formed on the scale of equipment for 
active service beyond the frontier,” it being presumed that in any 
egiergency, calling for great exertion on the part of the Rail¬ 
way authorities, the troops wduld move as lightly equipped as possi- 
'ble; and the strength of the train-unit is dependent 0 % the number 
of loaded vehicles that a locomotive can Ihiaul. In most cases this 
amounts, in India, to about forty vehicles ; in cases of slightly larger 
trains, the more powerful engines could be detailed for the purpose. 

But for ascending and descending the Western Ghauts it is neces¬ 
sary to diminish the load of an engine, and there the traction 
power of the G. I. f*. engine is reduced to 23 or 25 vehicles. When 
troops have to cross the Gllliuts they must go in light trains, bub 
this,should be avoided as 'much possible, because Tight trains, as 
a rule, necessitate minute subdivision of the troops and consequently 
greater risk of confusion at the point of disembarkation. At pre¬ 
sent, complete -data, as to the power of the engines and the possiU- 
lity of their carrying safely, great bads, is still being collected, the 

• question to be settled with the different Railway Companies being : 
Given the nett weight of certain troop-loads .which must be carried 
intact, whaji engine-power is required and what speed can be main¬ 
tained? ’ In the movement of troops to Bombay for the expedition 
to the Mediterrandhn, it was found necessary to divide squadrons 
into two parts for facility of carriage. In this case the number of 
troops cit voutQ was small, and the confusion would be scarcely 
apparent.^ With long trains and great loads it is evident that the 
speed cannot be great. Fortunately, this is not a matter of as 

• much importance as ithe other considerations, and it is stated, 
in the “Preparation of Military Time-tables,” that although 

> a speed of 20 miles an hour has been laid down, it is very pro¬ 
bable that f^he through speed on the Madras and G. I. P. 
Railwaysh will have ttf be reduced to 15 miles an hour, though 
‘20 miles an hour may be retained on the Bombay and Baroda 
line, and railways in the iBengal Presidency, where gradients are 
eaav and engines powerfpl. However, if we can* move troops 
a long day's maren, as, •IS miles is, during one hour, and keep 
. up thajb rate .day and night, we have so enormousljj the whip- 
hand of any opponent in this country, that any question of 
■hours or even of a day or two is quite secondary to that of a safe 
and simple arrangement for transit. If troop-trains wentj. no 
Ibster than 5 miles an hour, and had to stop working at ni^bt, 
we should still do ten or twelve times as much distance, m a 
‘ day, as any other troops in this country could get over, and still 
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exceed the rate even of bazaar rnmours. Hence, in tim three 
points which are mutually dependent, the necessity of keeping 
tactical units complete, the weight that has to be drawn in each 
train, and the speed to be mainwained, the importance lies, fot 
military purposes, in the order above } for, if the weiglit required 
to be drawn exceed the power of one engine, it is quite possible 
to put on two engines. Although this is very far from an econor 
mical arrangement, yet the actual number of trains requisite to 
convey the force in the above-stated problem is stated (for troops) 
at only 111, winle the actual number of engines on the different 
broad-gauge lines amounted in Deceanber 1876-to 1,326. So far, 
therefore, there is no fear of dehciency of engine-power or insuffi¬ 
ciency of speed for military purposes. ^ 

With regard to the maximum number of trains which should 
be run over single and double lines, the probable arrangement, in 
case of great emergency would be that, on receipt of the prelimi- 
li^ry instructions, all down traffic^ excepting the mails and en^ties 
for troops, would be suspended, and every effort made to clear the 
terminal stations as well as to work off the up-goods trains. ■’ 

‘ In England, after much consultation with the Railway Inspec¬ 
tors, the Board of Trade, and tlw) Traffic Managers of the various 
lines, it was decided that a steady despatch of trains, at fixed inter- . 
vals of balf-an-hour each, is the naaximum that can bo attained 
on a doable line. 

In France, 24 trains a day for double lines is the regulation, but 
the average on the Paris-Lyons line in 1859,'extemling over 86 
days, was 30*7 trains, and the 13th Corps (Vinoy’s) was' carried 
over the Ligne du Nord in four days, in 135 trains, ^the daily 
average being 34. 

Daring the mobilization of the German Army in 1870, the daily 
number of trains run was 18 over double and 12 over single lines. 
Ill Austria, the number is estimated at 16. In this country, during 
the famine pressure, 15 trains were kei)t running both ways, 
between Shahabad and Poona, and the experience gained during the 
famine been of great value, in shoiidng where the deficiency 
lies for meeting a great strain, such as ^ the tonveyance of a large 
body of troops would cause. 

Tlie numb&r of trains that can' be run ovqr a section of line 
depends on the distance apart of crossing-stations ; the supply 
ef/*water and fuel; the number of locomotives, and the speed 
they cau ‘maintain; the strength of the staff; and station con¬ 
veniences generally. As regards troops, the difficulty of loading 
tra^s, during the hours of-darkness must also be< taken into 
account Zn India, the greater lines of communication are nece^ 
sarily at present single lines: in this case, as the intervals of de¬ 
spatch will be at least double the time .of running betvveen>the 
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two stations farthest apart, added to about one-tliird of the whole 
period to allow of traffic purposes, the limit in the number of 
daily trains is soon reached. The Indian Railway system at pre¬ 
sent, ou account of the unusualfy long distances between crossing- 
stations, and want of sufficient sidings, would seem to be unfitted 
for a rapid succession of trains, and it is probable that a succes- 
fiion of 12 trains both ways on single lines, and 24 on double 
.lines is as much as could be done in this country,and that, if 
maintained for any length of time* it .would be a Severe strain 
upon the railway staffi The railway just opened between Dhond 
and Maninar will be of the greatest value for military purposes. 

In the matter of time there will be a saving of 18 hours between 
Raicliore and Jalftilpur, while the wear and tear of descending and 
ascending the Ghauts will be avoided. The stock below the 
Gbauts, can be utilized geparately for troops moving from the 
west, and loaded trains can rpn over the chord—'the empties 
beiijj returned bj^ the loop, line. 

According to a correspondent of the Pioneer, who appears to 
have* had good opportunities of asoert^niug the facts, during the 
movement of the expedition • of native troops from this country, 
the G. I. Railway had to ednvey some G,000 men and 1,500 
• horses from Jabalpur and Poona, without interfering with the 
usual traffic. The time taken was nine days, and the troops were 
forwarded in four special trains daily from each of these places, 
eight troop-trains^ daily disgorging at Bombay. In this there 
would be no very great stmiu felt, but there can be little doubt 
that ttie difficulties of arrangement and carrying were greatly 
dimiiiislmd by the consideration of the subject which had previously 
taken place, 

The arrangement for periodical halts and refreshments for 
' troops is very important. Troops are necessarily very mucb 
cramped in the trains Where a journey lasts only a few hours 
this may be of little moment; but the distances in this country 
are so great that the oi|ly movements of troops by rail that can 
. be coiApired with those to be here provided for, are the transport 
of the Russian Guaref Coups in 1877, when Plevna became so 
impoi-tant, of which no details are known at pre^nt, and the 
conveyance of tioeker’s Corps of 23,000 men, with its horses and 
material, 1,250 miles in swen days during the American war. 
Our distances* considerably excegd even this. For example, troops 
taken from Poouah, Secunderaba^, and Bangalore to Rawal 
Pindi would liave to travel 1,780, 2,158, and 2,588 miles respec- 
vtively. For short distances railways are of comparatively little * 
■ use, especially if the number of troops be large, as tbe time 
required to prepare the trains and embark the troops may be 
asT long as the time the troops wpuld take to march tbe distance. 
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Sir Garnet Wolseloy, in the Soldiers* Pocket-Book says, *on Con¬ 
tinental lines it has been found that time is not gained in moving 
large bodies of troops, including their proportion of guns ay^d 
material, by rail, when the proportion of sabres and bayonets is 
greater than 435 to the English mile^ In other words, that, to 
move a body of the three arms amounting to 4,350 men, a 
distance of 10 miles by rail woulj^ give no gain in time oVer 
marching. But, when the troops are once embarked, an extra 
distance of 20, 30, or 100< mifes is merely so many hours travel¬ 
ling. As, therhforp, the value of railways for military purposes 
may be said to increase with the distance, the great military value 
of railways in India is patent. In all <!h8es of long journeys it 
is necessary that the troops should have a day s halt after every 
two or three days* railway journey, else they would arrive so 
thoroughly ‘ knocked-up ’ as to be cgpmpletely inefficient. Rest- 
camps are therefore required, ap,d also arrangements at different 
stations for supplying the troops with coffee, dinner and sH^per, 
while en route. It is proposed that these halts might be 
arranged as follows: One*'hour in the early morning for coffee, one- 
and-a-balf to two hours (for native troops) soon after noon, and 
a third halt of one hour some tfme towards night. „In the same 
way, when horses are conveyed, it is necessary to have fixed hailing-' 
stations, fpr watering and feeding. As a rule, engine-changing sta¬ 
tions would be selected, where sheds would be available for the 
men’s dinners, and a plentiful supply of water .obtainable for the 
men to wash, and for horses to drink. The answer given to 
the original problem of ** In what time some 30,000 troops could be 
concentrated at Lahore'*, is that, if iM 'preliminary arr&ngementa 
Wffre good, it is reasonable to suppose that the whole move¬ 
ment might be completed within a fortnight, and details are 
given of the way in which this might be''done. If we stop for 
one moment to consider what this means, we shall see what a 
revolution in military matters in this country has been brought 
about by the railway. Without interfering with the garrisons of 
our arsenals and points of strategical strength, we ^hduld < be 
enabled to collect within a fortnight a field army of 30,000 men, 
no vast nun^ber, but still amply sufficient for all probable 
requirements in this country, at any point within it, or even 
beyond it. For, if we add to these 30,000, the troops in garrison 
qn our North-west frontier, beyond Laborei, we" should have 
. collected at that extremity of India a veir considerable army of 
fre^ and well-fed troops, unfaarassed py the fatigue of long 
matches, keen to meet any foe, and, if properly supplied, to tak^ 
the held, ready and Ot for any e^editiou. Lahore^ however, may 
Jiave been selected as tlie point of conoantratiou for a first 
,^|woblein becaui^ it was then the position of extreme dbtadee. 
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A concentration on Bombay, for instance, though equally valu¬ 
able, would not have brought in the question of such great distances. 
]^ow, in a direct straight line Crom Bangalore to Lahore the dis¬ 
tance is 1,300 miles, but on account of rivers, deserts, &o., the 
troops could not march directly in a bee-line, and the distance to 
be actually marched over could not possibly be less than 1,500 miles; 
shppose the troops from Bangalore kept up a steady mte of 10 
•miles a day, which is very fair marching indeed over Iqog distances, 
it would take them 5 months to reach l^ahore ! While by rail they 
could be brought to this point in a fortnight. Let us even put the 
time of full concentration by rail at a month, and what does it mean? 
It means that, instead of so many months being a time of danger 
and anxiety to all "peaceable and well-disposed folk, and a time for 
accession of forces •to the enemy, to the imminent peril of the 
stability .of our rule, and consequent enormous expense ; the railway 
enables us*to brin^ up a force that would be overwhelming at the 
outsef, and to strike the sharp sudden blow that would be decisive. 
But tip carry this out properly and to gaiq the full value of railways 
for war in this country, two things are necessary : first, that, as this 
is only obtainable when the preliminary arrangements are good, 
every possible* contingency should iSe considered and arranged for 
*in pbace-time, and, secondly, troops must^ have their transport 
provided in such way that they may be enabled, to take the field 
at once. ■ 

As all the details*of movements of troops, and in fact all similar 
arrangeipents connected with their concentration, to the moment 
of battle, are placed under the Quartermaster-General of an army, 
who is res^nsible for their being properly carried out, the consi¬ 
deration of what is likely to be required in such contingency, 
necessarily should be un^er the supervision of that officer. In all 
* the great armies of Europe, and im England also, there is a special 
intelligence” department, formed with the object of considering 
the possible contingencies that may arise, and of collecting and 
directing the intelligence obtainable on these points under the orders 
of the Quartermaster-Gkiperah So that when the occasion arises 
the department is prepmed fcfr it, and knows how to carry it out 
smoothly and economically. A comparatively small •expenditure 
in peace-time for sudi aid toTpational insurance is always open to 
cavil, though great waste ensuing on the outbreak of war 
must be necessarily passed over from political and mahy other 
motives, espeeially if the strain be great. The waste of money and; 
men's lives at the eommencement of the Crimean war from waj^t 
of^forethought in peace-time is an- instance familiar to every on©i 
Sir Garnet Wolseley points out iu the Nineteenth Oentury that we 
.are stronger now than then, and not so liable to fall into errrora 
then‘made. But why ? Chiefiy, because the contingencies of wac 
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have been considered in peace-time. In India no intelligence 
branch has been formed, though there has been irregular working 
in that direction, and some officers Jn the Qiiartermaster-Oeneral’^ 
Department have done what they could in that way in addition 
to their regular duties. But no doubt arrangements will 
soon be made, it is to be hoped in timet so that all consi¬ 
derations of contingencies may not be* left to the last moment, ds 
was our custom a few years bad;, both here and at home, but that* 
we may have well-digested plans ready for any probable necessity. 
The question of concentration of our troops by rail at any point of 
India is one, and not the least important, of the many considera¬ 
tions that call for early attention. 

The officials connected with Indian Railways' have done their 
jpart thoroughly, and the arrangements for making railway 
carriages useful for military as weUr as traffic purposes, appear 
to be complete, while the information at hand as to the powers 
of the different railways is such as to render tlie question oF the 
conveyance of troops to any part of India in great measurq now 
a mere arrangement of detail. We know pretty nearly what the 
railway authorities are able to dp, and what we may fairly ask for. 
But, in the scheme for concentration of troops at. Lahore, there 
is no thought whatever of transport for the troops on their arrival,* 
which, as \^as pointed out on the authority of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Sir Garnet Wolseley, at the commencement of 
ibis review, is most essential. If the troops have to wait a month 
or so before they can obtain transport animals to move,, a great 
part of the value of railway transport has been lost, and the 
enemy regain confidence. A force of the amount si%gested in 
the problem, consisting of 13 batteries of artillery, 4 regiments 
British cavalry, 9 regiments Native cavalry, 10 regiments British 
infantry, 1^ regiments Native infantry and 6 companies of sappers' 
imd miners, require merely for their own purpose of moving from 
the Railway terminus to any place ten miles off, 5,834 camels. 
This is on the most exiguous scale allowed for in Indja, that for 
•service beyond the frontier,’ besides which, transport anima^ 
would be required for supplies of food, for ammunition, for hospi¬ 
tal service, ilnd for carriage of sick and wounded, which altogether 
would probably double the number.* Therefore about 10,000 
camels, or a sufficient number of muleS) bulloclra, and carts to 
: carry an equal weight, would require to be assembled at the point' 
of ‘ concentration (wherever that might be), in order that the 
troops might form an active army. How this can be arranged, at 
any and all of the different points where we may have to fight^in 
.India* is the difficulty thrown upon us by the innoration of rail- 
yirays. But tlie question of how many transport animals each 
^^i^trict that might form a theatre of war could yield, can her settled 
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in peace«time, if the civil authorities are made ac(|uainted before¬ 
hand with the probable requirements of the military in case of 
emergency, so that they may be able to assist; in the same way 
th&t railway authorities should kAow what would be required under 
such circumstances. A great deal of our difficulties, friction of 
authorities, and consequent expense in time of war, have arisen 
frqm civilians and military men also, who have been most anxious 
to assist, being unacquainted with what was necessary for war 
purposes. On the other hand, ouf* mihtary officers ehould also 
know thoroughly, and it should be cleaVly laid down, what assis¬ 
tance they may fairly expect, so as not exceed the limit. So much, 
has been done in this direction, that we may look forward to being, 
before long, in a state of preparation for any emergency. 

The very great assistance that the railways in India would be 
to us points also to the vital importance of the lines being jealous^ 
ly guarded, during war or ffiternal disturbance. There are parts 
of oiuK' railway lines where the *destruction of a single bridge 
would cause a delay that could hardly be measured. If it occa¬ 
sioned* such a break in the regular passage of rolling-stock, that 
fre.sh supplies of stock would have to be collected on the further 
side of the obstacle, this might hamper us throughout.a whole 
campaign. a guard against this, however, we have an element 
of strength in the railway employes, whose number throughout 
India amounts to some 3,500 Europeans, 3,300 East Indians and 
125,000 Natives, all of whose interests are bound up in the 
railway. Most of 'the Europeans and East Indans have been 
trained dr practised to the use of firearms, but all are in constant 
training o^discipline and the habit of prompt obedience to orders, 
which is xhe chief requirement for rapidly giving fighting-power 
to a body of men. An organization exists for ordinary business, 

• which might be utiliztfd. But the men would require arms, the 
knowledge of their use, and of the mode in which they could best 
assist. With such aids we might find, as in the defence at Avrah, 
a point held successfully, long beyond'all expectation, till succour 
arrived.* Scattered as railway men are along the line, it would be* 
as impossible*as it would’bo strategically wrong to attempt to defend 
every point, but it is quite practicable, if previously considered^ 
that important junctions, jiud Iftidges might be hel3 against a 
sudden attack until our trcoj^s came up. 

The principles of war never change, and the mode of, overcom¬ 
ing a leader of desultory troops iu this country, who would cause the 
great danger to our railway line, must be still the same as whea 
the Duke of Wellington wrote, that he should be “ pressed with one 
of two corps capable of moving with tolerable celerity and of such 
strength as to render the result of an action by no means doubtful 
But^of this there is little hope. The effect is to oblige him to 
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move constantly and with great celerity. He has no time to 
pluuder the country, and his adh^ents, finding it ail hard work 
and no loot, desert daily, and he is finally in a state liable to be 
captured by a small body of cosintry horse.” In this way ‘ were 
suppressed Dhoondia Waugh, Clntd, the great Findari leader ; and 
the case of Tantia Topi will be familiar to everyone. The only 
difference now would be that the railway ought to form for us a 
succession of secondary bases, enabling our troops to head we 
enemy witlv much greater eas^ than was ever possible formerly. 

The above epnsideratiods show that, in case of war or internal 
disturbances in this country, we must hold on to the railway and 
use every effort to keep that clear; for, if we have that line broken, 
instead of having an army that can move apywhere and always 
bring a preponderating force to bear upon the decisive points, 
we shall have our aimy broken up into fragments and unable to 
act promptly and in concert. But with tho sea, our grand base, 
and the railway lines forming secured communications withjnaga- 
3 ines, or secondary bases at intervals—for which well-considered 
arrangements are now being taken in hand—our position in India 
.will be one of eminent security, even if troublous times are before 
us, for our communications, ,and the consequent mobility and 
striking power of our army, must be far superior to** those of any 
forces that can possibly be brought against us from India or Asia. 

R. H. FAWCETT. 



A.NOTE ON CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS TO THE DARDS 
! AND TO GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIA. 

A.— The Bauds. 

• Herodotus. (III. 102-105^ is the first author who refers to 
^the country of the Bards, placing it on the frontier of Kashmir 
’and in the vicinity of AffghanistalR. Other Indiafls are those 
who reside on the frontiers of the town ‘ Kaspdtyros' and the 
Paktyan country ; they dwell to the north of the other Indians 
and live like the Baktrians ; they are also the most warlike of 
the Indians anci are sent for the gold/’ &c. Then follows 
the legend of the .gold-digging ants (which has been shown to 
have been the name of a tribe of Tibetans by Schiern) and on 
which, *asi an important sTde-issue, consult Strabo, Arrian, Bio 
Chrysostomus, F4avius Philostrafus the elder, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, jElian, Harpokration, Themistius Euphrades, Heliodorus 
of Emesa, Joannes Tzetzes, the Pseftdo-Kallisthenes and the 
scholiast to the Antigone of Sophocles*—and among Homans, 
the poems of Propertius, the geography of Pomponius Mela, the 

• natural history of the elder Pliny and the collections of Julius 
Solinus."!* The Mahabharata also mentions the tribute of the 
ant;gold/*paipilika ” brought by the nations of the north to one 
of the Pandu sons,.king Yudhisthira. 

In another place Herodotus [ IV, 13-27] again mentions the 
town of Kaspatyros and the Paktyan country. This is where he 
refers to ^e anxiety of Barius to ascertain the flow of the Indus 
into the He accordingly sent Skylax with vessels. “ They 
started from the town of KcwriraTV/oos and the UaicrviKT} x*^PV 

* towards the east to tl& sea.” I take this to be the point where 
the Indus river makes a sudden bend, and for the first time 

■ actually does lie between Kashmir and Pakhtu-land (for this, 
although long unknown, must be the country alluded to)j;, in other 
.words 4>Aow the Makpon-i-Shang-Rong, and at Buuji, where 
the Indus becomes navigable. The Paktyes are also mentioned 
as one of the races that followed.Xerxes in his invasion of Hellas 
(Herod. VII. 67-85). Like^o^r ow'd geographers till 1866, Herodotus 

* Strabo, II. I, XV. I,—Arrian de 380 - 340 .—Peeudo Callistb. II. - 

Ezped. Alex. V. 4 Indica c. 5—Dio-' Schol. ad, Sopbocl. Antig. v. 1,025. 
CLrysoa. Oral. XXXV.—Philostrat. t Propert. Eleg. III. 13.—Pomp, 
de vilfi Apollon. Tyan. VI. I.—Clem. Mel. III. 7.-Plin. H. N. X^ 36 

t lex. Paed, II. 12—Aelian de Nat. XXXIII 21,—Solin, e. 80. 

D XV., 14 .—Harpokrat a. v. J Indeed, there w no other country 
ypiwoYoetw Tbemist. Orat. XXVII.— between Kaspatyros and the Paktyan 
Hejiocfor. X. 26 .—Tzet*. Chil. XII. country excepting Dardwtan, 

s 
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thought that the Indus from that point flowed duly froih north 
to south, and India being, according to Lis system of geography, 
the most easterly country, the flow of the Indus was according¬ 
ly described as being easterly. *1, in 1866, and Hayward hi 
1870 described its flow from that point to be due west for a 
considerable distance (about one hundred miles.) (The Paktybs 
are, of course, the AiFghans, called Patans, or more properly 
Pakhtus, the very same Greek word)'. “ Kaspatyros " is evidently 
a mis-spelling for "Kasp^pyrtTs,” the form in which the name^ 
occurs in one of the most accurate codes of Herodotus which 
belonged to Archbishop Bancroft (the Codex Sancroftianus) and 
which is now preserved at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Stepha- 
nus Byzantianus (A. Y.) also ascribes this speV4ing to Hekatceus 
of Miletus.* 

Now Kaspapyros or Kaspapuros is evidently Kashmir or “ Ka- 
Bya'papura ” the town of Kasyapa, th? founder of Kashpifr, and to 
the present day one may talk indifferently of the*town of Kashmir, 
or of the country of Kashmir^ when mentioning that name, so that 
there is no necessity t6 seek for the town of Srinagar *when 
discussing the term Kaspatyrus, or, if corrected, Kaspapuros, of 
Herodotus. • 

Herodotus, although he thus mentions the people (of the Bards)* 
as one neighbouring^ (irX‘>yo'tox<n/oot) ou Kashmir and residing 
between Kashmir and Affghanistan, and also refers > tQ the in¬ 
vasions which (from time immemorial it may be supposed, and 
certainly within our own times) this people have made against 
Tibet for the purpose of devastating the gold-fields of the so-called 
ants, does not use the name of "Bard” in the above quotations, 
but Strabo and the elder Pliny, who repeat the legend, mention 
the very name of that people as Derdw or JDardm, Vide Strabo XV, 
€U AtpBoui €&v€i fieydiui) rwv. ‘jrpocrewtlv Kai opei'vwv ‘ 

Pliny, in his natural history,XI,36 refers to in regione Septentrion- 
aZium lndorum,qui Dardm vocantur" Both Pliny and Strabo refer 
to Megasthenes as their authority in Chap,t6r VI, 22. Pliny again 
speaks of F&'tilisBimi sunt auri Dardos” The Bards* hUve still 
B^tlements in Tibet where they awe cafted Brokhpa {vide Bar- 
distan. Part JII.page46, &c.) ,Tbd Bards are the "Barada” 
of the Sanscrit writers. The “ Barada ’'^aad the»“ Himavanta” were 
the regions to which Buddha sent his missionaries, and the Bards 
^ fimlly the " Bards, an independent people which plundered ■ 
Bres in the last year, has its home in the mountains three or four 
days* journey distant, and talks the Pakhtu or Babadi language. 
Those, whom they take prisoners in these raids, they sell 

*■■■ ' ■ ■ __ _ _ , , , -_ -I- I_ — 

* General A. Cunningham very It runs, as follows : KovrAnv/iovjroXiv • 
|Sindly sent me the quotation Iwt year., TavBapticyt "Sisve&tf iicr^. 
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filaves” (as they do still) (Voyage par Mir Izzetnlla in 1812 m 
Klaproth’s Magasin Asiatique, II, 8-5.) (The above arrangement 
of quotations is due to Schiern.)1| 

B. Influence of Greece on Asia in General and India in 

Particular. 

The most important contribution to this question, however, is 
Plutarch’s Speech on Alexander’s fortune and virtue {vepl 
^AXe^dvBpov rvxo^ dperiji) ihe keynote to which may be 
found in the passage which contains the ast^ertion that he 
KaT€cnr€ip€ r^v^Aaiav iWrjviKOi^ TcXccrt, but the wfu>l6 speech 
refers to that marvellous influence. 

That this influence was at any rate believed in, may be also 
gathered from a passage in Aelian, in which he speaks of the 
Indians and Persian kings sjnging Homer in their own tongues. 
I owe the »communication of this passage to Sir Edward Fry, Q, 

C. , 'Which runs as follows : 

^Qtc *IvSo« rfj Trapd cr^io’iv hn)(<t)pia rd *op,7jpov 
p,€Taypd\fica^T€i aSovmv 6v p.6voif *aAAa icat oc Hepcr&p 
)8acrtAct's *ct Tt XP^ mcrreveiv rots virep tovtudv ‘toro/jot/o'e 
Apliani Vavise Historise, Lib. XII., Cap. 48. I find from a note 
in my edition that Dion Chrysostom tells the same story of the 
Indians in his 53rd Oration, E. F. 

I trust to be able to show, if permitted to do so, in a future note (1) 
that the Arian dialects of Dardistan are, at least, contemporaneous 
with Sanscrit, (2) that the KhajunA is a remnant of a prehistoric 
language (3) that certain sculptors followed on Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion and*i;aught the natives of India to execute what I first termed 
GrsBco Buddhistic ” sculptures, a term which specifies a distinct 
period in history and i^ the history of Art. 

‘ G. W. LEITNER. 

‘ * Who refers to my results of other papers in his pamphlet on the 
a (our in Bardistan, Kashmir and origin of that legend. 

LitUe lllbtft, J.adak in 18(^7-70, and 



POE'rtlY. 


A Latin rendering of a part of Lord Lytton's Ode, 

THE ARTIST. AD * PICTOREM. 

1 . 


O Artist, range nofc over wide : * 

Lest what thou seek he haply hid 
In bramble blossoms at thy side, 

Or shut within the daisy’s lid. 

2 . 

God's glory lies not outnf reach. 

The moss we crush beneath our feet, 
The pebbles on the wet sea^beacb, ' 
Have solemn meanings strange and 
sweet. 

3 . 

The peasant at his cottage door 
May teach thee more than Plato 
knew: • 

See that thou scorn him not: adore 
God in him, and thy nature too. 


Fictor, materiem procul 
Arti parce turn qumrere, ne rubi 
Flos forsan teneat novus 
Aut claudat timidse palpebra belli dis. 


NonJtp Numen in ardua . 

Sectantem refugit. Quern pede con- 

Muscus, quot lavat Hadria 
Prffisentem lapides dulce sonanb-Deum. 


Discos auspice rustico* 

Quse non olim acies ilia Platomca 
Cernebat. Fuge temnere 
Gui nature Dei contigit, tua. 


4 . 


Enow well thy friends. The wood¬ 
bine’s breath, 

The woolly tendril on the vine, 

Are more to thee than Cato’s death. 

Or Cicero's words to Catiline. 


Refert nosse tuos. Odor^ 

Ardet te clymeni, lanaqtki pampini; 
Letum mitte Catonis, et 
Horrentem patrise vulnera Tullium i 


5 . 

The wild rose is thy next in blood: 
Share Nature with her, and thy 
heart. 

The kingcups are thy sisterhood: 
Consult them ^uly on thine art, 

6 . 

< Npr cross the sea for gems. Nor seek : 

Be sought. Fear not to dwell alone. 
Possess thyself. Be proudly meek. 

Sejj thou be worthy to be known. 


Te vult, blanda soror, rosh; 

Pulcri quicquid erit b4c toC^k lege. 
Te fratrem*viol8e petunt-: ^ 

Hits et consilium posce, lucraberis. 


Gemmarum studio mare 
Nec transire decet: nec petere: at 
peti: 

Te demissa superbia ^ 

Solum suatineat. Siste potens tui^ 


* PietoribuB ntqne poet;s 

* * * audendi fuit aequa potsstas. 



7 . 


Poetry. 


64 i 


iThe.Genius on thy daily ways ^ . Sic dignum Genius lubens 
* • Siiall meet, an<i take thee by^ me Erranti in trivLis corripiet mandm; 

hand: Nec, si jusserit, obsequi 

But serve him not as who obeys: Cura ; sed.Genio fortiter .impera. 

He is thy slav<e if. thou oommand. 


8 ; 

BS'quiet. Take things as they come: 
Each hour will draw out some sur¬ 
prise. o 

With blessing let the days go home: 
Thou shalt have tiiafiks from evening, 
skiesh 


iEqtift mente vices lucro 
Appone: bora novum, protrabet ex- 
itura. 

SanctoB dege dies: tibi 
Sic-grateS' tribuent alma crepuscula. 


9i 

Tjean iTot on one mind constantly: 

Lest, where one stood before, two 
full. 

Something God ^ath to say to .thee 
* Worth'hearing from.the lips of all. 


10 . • 

All things*are thine estate : yet-must 
Thou firs^isplay the title-deeds 
And sue mQ world. Be strong: and: 
trust 

High instincts more tlmn all the 
creeds, I 


Audi Quas- reserat Dteus 
Haud uno ingenio fretus, at o*m- 
^ nium.; 

Est ut nisus in alterum. 

Qui solus steterat ooncidat obruto. 


Orbem scis patrimoniura; 

1^ litem in populos infer, et occupa. 
Tirtutem colis insitam P 
Fidat deterior relUgionibus. 


11 . 

Assert thysdif: and by-and-b*y 
' The world will come aSd lean on 
thee. " * 

But seek not praise of men: thereby • 
Shall false shows cheaA thee.* i^oldly. 
be. 


lU. 

E^h man was worthy at the first: 

Vod spake to us ere we were born : 
But we forget. The land is curst: 
We plant the briar, reap the thorn. 


Audsx te tibi vindfca: 

Mhx lies columen oivihus ; at fuge 
Laudantem popul urn sequi^ 
Fomparum vacu& captus imagine. 


Olimcrevimus integri :• 

N OB nondum geni tos commonnit Deus 
At devotus ager ^emit t 
At dumos sertmufl I* At metimua. 
rnbos! 


Z 
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13 . 


Poetry. 


Bemember, every soul He made 
" Is different: has some deed to do, 
Some work to work. Be undismsy’d, ' 
Though thine be humble: do it too. 


r 14 . • 

Kot all the wisdom of thf schools 
Is wise for thee. Hast thou to speak ? 
Ho man hath spoken for thee. Buies 
Are well: but never fear to break 


15 . 

The scaffolding of other souls : 

It was not meant for thee to ipount; 
Thpugh it may serve thee. 


Baud omnes onimi {)Bres : 

Maud debemus idem: pensa dedi^ 
Deus 

Unicuique suum: tibi 
Si parvum dederit, perfice, perfice, 


Priscorum sapientia 
Hon pro te sapiit. Quidlibet eloqui 
Debes ? Hon alius tibi 

Sermonem prmi>t. Utere regulis; 


Justum est scandere machinns 
Aptatas aliis mentibus ; at neque, 
Si vis francere, sit pudor ; 

Baud tali auxilio te decet evchi. 


T. b\ B., 


Caianus. 
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SAURASHTEA AND THE HILL OF SORATH. 

T he* learned and very^iuteresting book* lately published 
by Mr. Bucgess will help flb increase the fame of Kattywar, 
formerly known as Saur^shtra, The remote and isolated position 
of thifi peninsula, between the Gulfs of Hutch and Cambay, has 
hitherto tended to keep it unexplored a^UHBiost unknown beyond 
the Bombay Presidency; but probably there is no part of India, 
of thp same Small extent, which will repay the trouble of a visit 
with so much wealth of historical remains combined with so great 
a variety pjf climate, of sport, and of scenery. 

A glancb at the map will at once recall many familiar incidents 
of history, separate*d by wide intervals, from the most ancient to 
recent times. From an eminence at the western extremity of 
the penii^la, the stately temple of Dw4rka still looks down on 
the sea,4!y which dwelt the YSdus of old: midway down the 
southern coast, close to the little port of Yerawal, are the ruins 
of Somn^th, the scene cf the last invasion of Mahmdd, the icono¬ 
clast : eastwards, a few miles up a sea*creek, north-west of the 
nourishing town of Bhaunagar, the relics and buried buildings of 
Wala attesA, the *unti(mity and greatness of the seat of the 
^allabW •dynasty. Sohthwards from Wall, and equi-distant 
between it thg southern goast, rises the ShatrAnjaya hill, with 
its unrivalled crown of Shrdvak temples, while in a |uore central 
situation, fifty milqp dU§*«nortlf of Somnath, tov^rs the much 
greater hill of Girn^ (3,600*feet), famous not only for its Shrivak 
temples and otlfer architectural antiquities, but also for the vene¬ 
rable stone of Asoka, coeval with times immediately succeeding 
those of Alexander the Great. If these places might perhs|>ps be of 
cltief interest to the antiquarian or the historian, there is also^po 
want of attraction either to the lover of scenery or to the lover 
of sport On the south, over a large tract of country, from Juna- 
gs^i^outh-east towards the stretches the great Gir forest, one 

^Report 0 % the AnHquiti& of Kdikid’- Western India, I874>|5. By James 
ksIR and Koch, Arubmological Survey pf Burgess, F, B. 0. S., It. S. A. S.,Aei 
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of the few remaining habitats of the Indian or Qujaiit lion, and,, 
the habitat of much other gam^^both large and small. This' 
forest, however, reeks with malarmlexcept at the very hottest'" 
season, and is not therefore likely tolihe a place much frequented 
by visitors. But everywhere throij^hout the country, north and 
south, game abounds ; while of varie^d scenery there is no want, 
not of pleasant summer-rqsidei^B by the sea. 

The inhal>itapts of this country are principally Bajpdts, who 
trace their origin variously to the sun, the moon, and the monkey- 
god ; and (as was to be expected from such pedigrees) they are 
a proud and independent race. Other classes of Hindoos— 
V^niyas, Kunbis, Kolis, and Nagars—are also®well represented, 
but, mingled with them, are many Mahomedans, of whom the 
Nawdb of Junagarh holds the highest rank in the province. Seve¬ 
ral large States are likewise held^by the Kithi's, a wild and warlike 
people, who entered in early times from the north and are gene¬ 
rally believed to be Scythian. This Kathi portion of the popula¬ 
tion became, in compafffiti ,'ely recent days, so conspicuously offen¬ 
sive to the Marhattas t^e whole peninsula has been called 
by their name ; but in respect neitlier of numerical^strength, nor 
of original possession, have they any title to the honor. 

The number of Stales and holdings into which the area of this 
country (about 21,000 square-miles) is parcelled, amounts to 
nearly 200, but some of these are so insigniScant as not to 000 - 
sist of more than one village or one square-mile of land.- Juna¬ 
garh, Naw^nagar, Bhaunagar, Dhrfngdhra, Morvf, Gondal, and 
Porbandar, are the most important States, having the f^enues of 
small principalities. All are supervised more or less by a British 
Political Agent with five assistants, of whc^m one is judicial. The ^ 
bead-quarters of the Agency are at Rajkot? where also is stationed 
a British camp of a regiment-and-a-half of native infantry, a 
wing of cavalry, and a mule battery of ai;tillery (mountain- 
train). That is the regular official amount of £ngli4^ igfluence 
in this country, with occasional extra politicals fqr occasiQnal 
special requirements, but, except tbrdugh the po'bticarbfficers, the 
English infliK^ce does not make itself very much felt outside of 
Bajkot, and probably one has bettei* Cppor^nities in Kattywar 
than elsewhere of being admitted without reserve^to a knowledge 
: of native ehmcter and of native systems of Government. 

The i^dmrnoii p^ple are well-to-do, living on a thinly populated 
an^ prd^^ive soil Mixed.,Mth the nilgai and black buck, large 
herds of caLttle and sheep and goate wander over the plains; but, tlfe 
shepherds, having a i^rdng sentiihentat objection to thb taking of 
j life, the fiocks are, as a rule, maintained only for the sake of t^ir 
^jf^^and inilfc.. In fact, the tr^aveller through this country mfij^ 
experience considerable difficulty in gratifying bis carnivo- " 
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the poorest shepherd to take a willing part in the crime of convert¬ 
ing his flock into mutton. absence of real religions objec- 

tlbns, the English traveller/s* driven by necessity to assert his 
claims to a supply of meat in leturn for a fully sufBcient payment; 
but it frequently happens thaftthe sowar, or peon sent to enforce 
these claims, meets with consioek-able resistance from the shepherd, 
who, when at last forced to cdncede^hat he cannot be forced to sell, 
may even prefer to save his soul (thSugU hot his sheep) by indig¬ 
nantly rejecting the proffered price. The grepdiest appetite will 
probably be softened by so very unwilling a separation of the 
simple shepherd from the object of his care. 

The Kattywar horses used to be famous, but they seem to have 
somewhat deteriorated. Probably, however, this will not be 
deemed §. matter of regret, ]^heD we consider the common reason 
assigned for their degeneration. It is said that, the well-ordered 
state of the countfy no longer permitting the nocturnal raids on 
which the swiftest K^thi mares were formerly employed, the 
supply of a first-rate quality has natux^^ diminished with thqi 
demand. Still, however, though soriw?^i^ light of limb, the 
• Kattywar horses are by no means t^^be despised, and, so far ast 
^ny ^perience goes, are second to no breed known in India, except 
the Arab, * 

On the whole, to compare things ancient with modern—and there 
is much in modern Kattywar to remind us of the most primitive 
times—a patriotic son of Saurdshtra might not unworthily claim 
for his land * the mighty boast' vaunted by Sophocles of his 
mother-(jj^^: 

Famed in its goodly steeds, 

Famed in its bounding colts, 

Famed inlits sparkling sea ;** 

though the other praises sung in that well-known chorus might, as 
applied to Kattywar, require some modificatiou. The bulbul 
would hardly, from*a vocal point of view, be a full equivalent of the 
nightingale of Colonus, t&ough the majesty, if not the melody, of 
the peacock fs something to he proud of. For * the gray green 
foliage of the olive * we should have to substitute the eottou plant, 
which is by far the liost important of the producwfof Kattywar, 
and is dear to the eyes of the Bombay merchant, if not of Zeus 
and Athene, * , ^ • 

Having premised so far of Saurashtra in general, I shall nW 
direct my observations towards one partiedar point H it, the 
Girn&r Hill, which rises on the eastern side of Junagarh, 
capital (as I have said) of the chief of highest rank in the province, 
1 have called it * the Bill of Soraih' because Sorath (an abbrevia- 

ivivTToVf cvimiKov, ivOa\<f{fffovt Sof&i ced. Coh 711; Plttuptre's translation. 






tion of Saur^htra) is the name of that division of Kattywar in 
which Junagarh is situated. w y 

. Recently 1 visited this hill, in w(!^pany with my wife and^a 
frieDd, wiUi the one object of rest a^ refreshment after work in 
the heated plains, and 1 wish tolgive a short acconnt, in au 
unscientific sort of way, of its general features and attraction.s, 
partly because of the intrin^ pleasure of recording pleasant 
reminiscencdb, and partly because 1 hope that the record may 
induce others with #i similai object to resort to the same scene. 
This hill and city of Junagarh have not been destitute of previous 
notica They have been described by Colonel Tod in bis WesUTU 
India, by Mr. Postans, by General Jacob, by Mr. Forbes in the 
Rds MM4, as well as in official papers^ and the journals of the 
Asiatic Society. More recently thay have been noticed by 
Mr. Burgess of the * Indian Antiquary’, and by the writer of an 
interesting article in last Kovember’s number of Blackwood. In 
briefly relating my own observations, I shall therefore endeavour 
^ot to go over the gro’ijiiid ?yhich has been already traversed. 

The city of Junagarh (old ’fori), anciently called Girinagar, though 
beantifully situated, does not in itself present anything of remark¬ 
able interest. Its principal building, the very elegant mausoleum 
(maqbara) of Mdji Sllhiba, mother of the reigning Nawab, is quite 
a modern structure. Close to this maqbara we are shown a row of 
graves, called ‘-the twelve Sayyids,’ in which ave said to be interred 
twelve brothers who fell in battle, all on the same day. The twelve 
tombs are certainly there, but whom they cover, and what is their 
history, are questions of much greater uncertainty. 

The Nawdb's palace is a lofty but incommodious building, in 
the main street of the town, having a-^tone front, elaborately 
stuccoed. , ^ 

The Mahomedan Government of this city is notably tolerant of * 
all creeds, Jaios and Hindoos (especially Nigjirs) being treated 
with great indulgence. Hence the chronicler of Soratb, „ himself 
a l!7&gar, writes : ** Here the Musalman gobies despise sot the 
tenets of the Hindoo, while the sons Of the N&gaits perUse in these 
gairdens the. s'^et Oulistdn and Boston/* , 

The streete^we neither trimmer uo/sf^eete/than those of other 
pative towns ; but the houses are built of sto^e, and among. 
timm;/axe. several' edifi^ces. The population is about 

V ^klng above the town to a sort of natural platform 
betwon^^imd the mcmntaiiij we are struck with the venerable 
^ pefl^que ruins of tbe lordly Hmrkot, whose uncertain date 
carries ut back into mythical ages. The writer of the TawdtHJ^-i- 
^ tells us that It is cop^mouly believed that the Hparkot 
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built during the reign of R^Lj£ tlgrasen, king of Mathurfi, in the 
tiyie-of Krishna; and that wh^ijthe Y^us fled from Mathura to 
Sorath they found refuge in ttfisYortresa. It is undoubtedly of very 
groat antiquity. Colonel Todlsays of it: “ If there could be a 
doubt as to the antiquity of th«| city, the appearance of the citadel 
■w<fuld jremove it. Every stpne carries us back to the days when 
the Chapun Kula Yfedu, ‘ the fifty-si* Yadu tribes,’ ha(| paramount 
sovereignty in India. Whatever period* may be assigned to the 
sway of Shdmndth (afterwards deified) in Sauirishtra, there is no 
doubt that a Yadu prince ruled here when Canac-shen, the 
Kama’s ancestor from Lokote, in the Punjab, conquered Balcadds 
in the second centifiry/’* The wall of the fort, with its eighty-four 
towers, is built of stones excavated from the surrounding moat. 

But w» must not at present give further attention to this 
majestic fortress orbits rock-cut subteiranean chambers. At this 
time of year, when the heat of the sun, refracted from the 
mountjiin, is almost unbearable, it is b^ter not to linger in the 
valley, and so, after sleeping one nigW^v^e bungalow kindly 
provided by the Darb^r for travelAefs; we will, if you please, 

‘ |uppose ourselves to be starting at 5 A.M., on a mid-May morning, 
to ascend the Hill of Protection*f‘ which stands invitingly before us. 

After driving through the streets of the town, and passing the 
XJparkot on our left, we emerge through the Wagheshwari gate on 
the south-east cornet* of the city wall. From this point the traveller 
has to cheose between walking and a doli-, the pathway is too 
narrow and/ough to admit of other means of locomotion. Most 
people wittf probably prefer the means with which they are 
supplied by nature ; but the doliy a sort of legless armchair, 
supported on poles, like ^ Roman ‘ sella,’ is a useful alternative for 
ladies and invalids, and il easily procurable. 

' Passing on through a narrow gorge, skirted on each side by 
stunted gro^s of teak, custard-apple, dhgk, caranda, and other 
trees and cieepers, we reach, at about a mile’s distance from the 
city, the celebrated stone on which are inscribed the edicts of 
Asoka, more than fwo thousaQ*d years old. These famous edictf, 
which are also found on simi^r stctoes in Orissa and^fhe Yusufzai 
district near Afgbao$tan, are*so well-known that th^ need only be 
briefly noticed l^re. To a full and exact translation, Mr. Burgess 
has added, in his newly-published work, beautiful photographs 
of the inscriptions. ^ 

It appears that Asoka was himself a convert to the Buddhist 
faith, and certainly his edicts would seem to display a convert’s 
uncompromising zeal. Ko life is to be taken : public morality 


t Avautigir : one of the names of 
* Tod’s Western India, p. 364. GimAr. 
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must be strictly observed; no festivities are to be held : dharma 
and religious peace must everywhiei^e be all in* ali Dr. Hunter, 
in his Orissa, gives an intere^i^ description of the Dhaiili 
edicts, which are identical with me first eleven of these. The 
difference is that this stone has thj^^ additional edicts, and these 
three are important, especially nbp thirteenth, which (thoirgh 
much impaired) gives the ppmes of four contemporary Greek 
kings, supposQ/d to be 'Antiochus II, Ptolemy 11, Antigonus- 
Gonatas, and Magas of Gyrene.* There are also two other 
inscriptions f on this stone besides those of Asoka, huf these, 
treating mostly of repairs to the road and the Sudarshan reservoir 
and being of less antiquity, are of somewhat inferior interest. 

The great stone, however, like some'other great things, makes 
no great show. Lying inconspicuously on the right of i.he path, 
at the back of the teraple»of r.Eam Janki, it is likely enough to 
escape altogether the observation of the passer-by. It is pariially 
sheltered by a tiled, but apparently leaky, roof, supported oq stone 
pillars. Perhaps itoi^.ki'ves more consideration, though now 
it is much better cared for^tk^n it was. Turning away from this 
gray granite manuscript, so fittle changed after twipnty centuries, 

1 nould not help thinking of Matthew Arnold’s lines on the 
youth of Nature, and of the brief insignificance of the longest 
generations of men— 

■> 

Bace after race, man after man, 

Have dream’d that my secret was theirs, 

Have thought that I liv’d but for them, 

That they were my glory and joy. 

They are dust, they are chang’d, they are gone. 

1 remain. ^ 

Advancing up the valley of the ^onalrekb—in which it is said 
that gold has been found, though whether the name has come T 
from the gold, or the hope of gold from aomislea^ing namO,. I 
cannot pretend to say—through a ravine,*growing morei>*and more 
romantic as the wooded slopes on eachtside rise higher, we cross 
a small picturesque stone-bridge on* to a stone-paved causeway» 
and present)^ reach the Damodar tepsple on the hank of a sacred 

E oolof the Sonarekh, where, during thls^moofb.of special sanctity, 
undred^ of women bathe daily. The whole vicinity of this pool 
Is held.in great yeperation, and the place is covered with little 
shrines,/at bridiinabs, and naked devotees. There is also a burn- 

. . i ^--—------ 

* Speier^s in Jwtem calated every years by doubling 

p, S4p. V . . / one of the sik months from Ohaitra 

t and of Bk^dha to Asho, This year the doubled 

Gupta,; .' . month was Jeth; the first of the ,two 

the intercalary rnontU Jelhsis Adhik. ' 

pi. the Hindoo (^tendor/ It Is inter-, 
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ing-place, whence the ashes of the dead are mingled with the living 
stream; and, curiously enou^; close*to this spot a Mahomedan 
Fakir has built himself a cellf fThe fish, which five years ago 
abounded in this part of the liver, seem now to have disappeared. 
1 suppose an increase of talkative bathers has been followed by a 
preportionate, diminution of tner silent swimmers. Whatever the 
fish may think of it, however, tha*^ene J)y the tank is attractive 
enough to a traveller’s eyes this morning. The g^ and varied 
dresses of the women reflected in the water, the hum of life, the 
sacred bells, the pretty shrines backed by the dark hills, with the 
joy of the morning over all, are a very fascinating combination of 
vivid sight and scfimd. It is sad that man (as distinguished from 
woman) should be the one disfigurement in the scene. The naked 
ascetics who keep for everw shrieking discordantly * ‘ alak, alak,’ 
and the greedy, lazy priests, mumljling mystic nonsense, are objects 
sufficiently humiliating to one’s pride in masculine humanity. All 
along both sides of the path are spread brahmans’ cloths, into which 
each woman, as she pa.sses from the batld^^.^drops a pinch of grain^. 
adding a cheap sense of charity of general purifica^on. 

•A seer or two of mixed grains will thus be collected in one cloth 
in the’ course of a day. Hence the path leadf us in a quarter aof 
an hour to the temple of Bhavandth, with its dark-shadowed grove 
of fine banyans and tamarinds, thickly-peopled by. monkeys. The 
new-risen sun now emerges to view, flooding the valley with saffron 
haze, but,* as we take a slight turn to the right, it is henceforth 
concealed behind the mountain, whose prominent boulder, the 
Bhairava J^p, stands out in black relief against the bright cold 
background of blue. 

, Three-quarters of a miie further on, are five small shrines called 
the Panch Fandavs, an^ hg:e the actual ascent may be said to 
begtn, though for some time wo have been gradually rising. The 
path is steep^ but not difficult, and from this point an ordinary 
walker miiy*reckon on reaching the first group of temples in an 
ho'ur-and-a-half. The i^gegular granite blocks which form the 
Grst portion bf the ascent, are*on the whole not so tiresome as the 
regular flight of worn stone.steps twhich latterly M^ail. There 
we five rest-houses {f^raa br^^pardba) conveniently paced for the 
comfort of the traveller; while for his spiritual refreshment the 
piews throughout arq magnificent, Beep-wooded* basins oh either 
nde, glittering in the mornir^ sunlight, and chequered only by 
the filmy shadows of ever-flitting clouds, contrast grandly with the 
ieep shade of the bald granite boulders in front. The retrospect- 

* This mystic word—the more'utter it. It is thought to be a corrap- 
renerated as the less understood— tjpn o! “ alakshya,” the incompreheti>> 
nobably conveys no meafiiug what- sible The sylUhie “ Om ” is some- 
iver^to nineteen out of twenty who what similar. 
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ive sight of Juna^arh, the Uparkot, and distant Vanthali, with 
the Musnlman sanctuary of DaUrin the foreground, is also- very 
£ne, but the view in this directibm. is of course grander, because 
more extensive, from the top. At tl^ fifth rest-house (mdli parah), 
the weary pilgrim may obtain a ck^ught of deliciously-cold spring 
water. Near this place we paswWveral caves, inhabited by very 
hideons asectics, whose qply cpnerings are ashes and long matted 
hair; but, in eipite of then- frightful appearance, they seem to be 
harmless creatures, and 1 dare say they would be veiy glad to give 
up this wild sort of life if they could. 

The accommodation on the hill for Europeans is not extensive. 
There are, however, two rooms (of which one^has been built very 
recently) adjoining the guard-room of the 4emple of Nfmn&th, 
which may be used as residences. There is no space sufficiently 
level for a tent, nor would tents on such a windy height be at 
all comfortable. But the fresh and invigorating air of the hill, 
the magnificent views of the valleys below, and the innumerable 
.objects of interest haameiiateiy around, are a very liberal com¬ 
pensation for the temporai‘y<<ibsence of a few creature-comforts. 

JThe whole hill being held sacred by the Jains, ‘the sacrifice of 
lire of any sort is most strictly forbidden ; and, if any one were 
to be BO foolish as to set this prohibition at nought, he -would 
certfdnly incur unpleasant consequences and would probably be 
driven from the hill. We therefore thought it expedient to send 
back to Junagaj-h some live fowls which had been brought up 
with a view to replenish the larder, but it was very eapily arranged 
that the necessary supplies should be sent up to us evef) day from 
the town. Having made this very small concession, we found 
the priests of all the temples not only conciliatory, but positively 
obliging. In this matter, as well as in‘Mother arrangements, we., 
were guided by the advice of- our *friend Majmuddr Mauishankar 
Jetbfisbankar, a native of Junagarb, whose iocal ktrpwledge and 
friendly assistance largely contributed*’to our enjoj'toQnt. He 
very kindly ascended the hill in or4er to keep us company ; and 
with him came also his friend Mr. Wallabhjee, who haying a 
good knowle^e of Sanscrit, wa§ skilfid^in deciphering inscriptions. 
The Spontaneous attentions of thesJ two gentlemen we shall not 
soon forget. , * 

The temple of Nfmpith, adjoining which ♦were the rooms in 
which we. were lodged, is about, S,7<W feet above the level of the 
sra, feet below the first peak, on which stands the far- 

Seen Mdtk. It is the first, and greatest, of a group 

of temples 'Situated* on a sort of terrace on the 

mountain side. Toe tem|des of this group are surrounded by 
a wall, or kot, And it appears that lui of them were original* 

' , ,V T ■ , ' ' . ' ' ■ ’ 
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ly palaces of the old Chor^saDO^ kings, and that afterwards 
tl^ey were converted to their present reli^oms use. There 
is very little doubt that thi|( is the fact, though it is a fact 
which is not unnaturally di^asteful to the Shrdbak community. 
Standing on the west face of tMcliff, and overhanging the valley 
2,000 feet below, these palaceftemples extend northwards in the 
following order. First, the wall-sutnounded group which consists 
of five temples, known respectively as Nimn^tlf, Panchabhai, 
Bishabhdev, Merakvasi, and Sanghar&m Softi. Then, in the 
same line, but somewhat detached, is the temple of Kum^rpdl; 
while on the opposite side of the pathway stands K4 Khengdr's 
mehel (palace), sometimes called Raja Somprati’s temple, and 
the beautiful triple ■sanctuary of Vastup^l Tejpal, The above 
are by far the finest of the Jain temples on Girnhr, though 
few others, less ricl^and more recent, occur on the higher slopes. 
All are noticeable, inside and outside, for their beautiful finish 
and symmetry, and especially for the delicate carving of their 
vaulted roofs and pillars. They consisjjj;^'' aT shrine (gambhfira),’ 
generally at the east, but in one ar two instances at the west, 
^d, opening irrto one or two entrance-chambers, or halls (sabhj^- 
mandap or rangmandap). Externally, the first temple is that 
generally known as RI Kheugar’s mehel, the graceful dignity 
of its carved walls and portico being well set-off by its position 
on a commanding brow of the hill. The two interior mandavs have 
vaulted circular roofs richly carved, but the carving in this temple, 
as also in others, has been a good deal damaged, probably by 
fanatical ^ahomedans of Allahau’ddm’s time and later. The 
finest and best-preserved specimens of carving are those of the 
iwo central chambers iii the north and south corridors enclosing 
the^ court of the MerakVasi •temple. The stone roofs of these 
^h'^bers are marvels of lace-like lightness, and are said to resemble 
in style the Arving t»f certain Jain temples in Ceylon. In this 
Merakvasi femple, as also^n that of Sangh^r^m Soni, the special 
peculiarity ie that its shribe is pn the west side instead of the e^st. 
This is explained by the supposition thall, these te|p>les having 
been originally palaces an^«^ap|fening to be en«^ed on the 
west, it was found* '-convenient in adapting them to religious 
purposes to coifyert the enclosed portion into a shrine. The 
Sanghsrdm Soni temple indeed gives other indications of such 
an adaptatipn. Its whole structure is far more that of an ancient 
residence thaih a place of worship. Not only is the western ju* 
closure far larger .and loftier than the ordinary shrines-^moi;® 
like a habitable chamber—but the solid stone pillars of the hand¬ 
some mandap support a spacioua upper hall, with sides open to 
the air and seats placed along the balconies whereOn to rest in 
th^^ shade. This upper chamber is just such a room as a wealthy 
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native might now-«-da^s build a^ a place of lounge and re- 
creatioDi The marble images in i^he shrines both of this temple 
and of Merakvasi are tlmse of^Smeshphano P&risnitb, that is 
to saji^, the twenty-third Tirthanw, canopied by the hood of 
the ^rnal serpent, the couch Yishnu and stay of the world. 

In the Merakvasi temple we mky <> notice the fine and curious 
oarvitigs on the doorw'ays odd ceilings, especially a remarkable 
derioe, over tlfe east entrance, of five human.bodies joined toge¬ 
ther in one head. In the Bishabhdev temple there is not much 
to notice except a great image of the first Tirthankar, 13 feet 
high by 10 at the base : like all other similar images, it is in a 
oross-^legged sitting posture. In this temple is also a tablet, dedi¬ 
cated Saibvat 1509 (A. D. 1452), containing small images of the 
lirthankars in twenty-four separate cells or compartmints. 

The triple temple of Yastup^ Tejpfil, the vaulted roofs of which 
are magnificently carved, was erected, as we are informed by one of 
its inscriptions, in ^^rpyat 1286 (A. D. 1229). In the' shrine 
‘of the middle temple'‘l^^''n image of Malindtb, the nineteenth 
Tirthankar. The side temp^ contain huge mountain-like pedes¬ 
tals, diminishing from the base upwards, and surmounted by four 
marble images called Ohaumukh. 

But the temple of NimnAth, the largest, costliest, and most 
important of all, deserves to be described more particularly. It 
is very old ; though coatings of whitewash, supptilsd with more 
liberality than taste by a wealthy Bombay merchant, have 
tecently endued it with a comparatively youthfuK appearance. 
Tlie priest in attendance assures us that its age is noi^'iess than 
four thousand years: an assurance w^ich we must receive with 
the greater hesitatiou on account of its utter incompatibility with 
another of this same gentlemanV stalemehts, that it has n.s^yer 
;at Any time been used for any other purpose than Jfaih worship. 

TIm temple proper is divided into two l&rgd^ ap!£i*t)msmts and a 
shrine (ekst). The western apartmehi is ehiefiy reh^kable'for 
two lai^e altar-like erections covered with morb than oigut, hundred 
l^tterps of 'fee^ of Shfdbak disciples. Those (symbols, 

t:MmulpttS ibey appieOr, are so ,s Wed that We Are Apt allowed 
"to. tohcb. t^m Ohr handa Bom eredttons have ihsonptftms, 

wbpit ■ int^^ the regularity of the rOws of foot, 

1 . 694 , and 1695 (A. D. And 
;ln 'this abartmo^, rr.e nlsp shownseveral mixOd- 

a^ut Oightelh months ago 
courtyard of police. Of thesO relics five 

J ; bo of; pne piece,^tiOo l^arate and Oimilienr pieces of 

an attendant, the two"'- 

Mj^atp ;W^opies" And an' olal^to 'she^fisan, hr 

ipj@ 0 i tb.aupport''tn«\ wbolk ' mO‘.ftgu!^Oi]^onoa':biWr date Sajnvat'’ 
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1523 “(A. D. 1466). The Singh^san is ornamented with elephants 
and lions, flanked on the left Ibj a six-headed ^age of K4irtik 
Swdmf, mounted on a peacockf^and on the right Sy a four-armed 
goddess, holding in one of her* right hands a goad {dnlcas), in 
one of her left a cobra. It was pointed out by, Mr. Wallabhjee 
th^t the necklace on this figure pxactly resembles similar ornaments 
of modern workmanship. We were not, however, able to discover 
whom it was meant to represent. AVk the^ metal relics»are in very 
good preservation. With them, at the same time £end place, were 
discovered several marble Tirthankars which *are now in the 
central mandap of R4 Khengir’s mehel. 

The western ajiartmeut of Nimniith leads into the central 
room (or rangmandajp) which is also entered from outside by 
the main door on the south. On either side of this main entrance 
stand stouQ dw4rp41s, or sentries, while in a shrine on the right 
is a small red imagw of Amba DevfJ who is thus honoured as the 
Kuldevi of NimnSth and also perhaps as being the general 
protectress of the whole hill. The rangmandap is a fine room 
supported on massive pillars of graj^e and beautifully pavedT 
.with ‘swastiks** and other devifteS’^in different marbles. Ihe 
middle mosaic* ten feet square with a * swastik ’ in the centre, is 
particularly elaborate. On two of the pillar^ Mr. Wallabhjee was 
able 'to read inscriptions, dated respectively Sam vat 1333 and 
1339 (A. D. 1276 and which prescribed the amount of 

worship |o bb daily performed in the temple. The vaulted stone 
roof is embellished by sixteen large figures, one male and fifteen 
female, ^^osed to be Krishna and the milkmaids. There 
would non:>e anything necessarily incongruous in such representa¬ 
tions in a temple of thp Jains; but may not these particular 
I6gures belong to those very ancient times when the illustrious 
J^urivaim celebrated fa^oii^ sacrifices and magnificent festivals 
on* this Qirnala’*^ Chandeliers and glass-globes bang from 
the ceilingj^hile Irom the pillars and walls are suspended heavy 
bells &Sd hideous kettledrums; but evidently the^ l^t are 
intended rather to be hethrd than seen. 4 

The rangmandap opeqs.intp 4he eastern shri^ where sits 
crosslegged, stately, ^,,larg^ Iblack image of Nimfiath, profusely 
decorated with «gord. Thi| Ni'mn6th is the twenty-second of the 
24 3!|rthaakas, or saints, who, on thd bridge of them’virtues, 
have * crossed over * from the woes of existence to a state of final 
emancipatiom The creed is a\ery cold one, and, though it for¬ 
bids the tuning of life, it does nota,ppear to infuse into its followers. 

’ ' ■ ’' ' • ' '' '.- ■ -- ... j': 

* The * Swastik» is a mystic ‘firthaakar. note on' 

ngure, cruciform, of lucley omen, and. qf y<d. 1 of Forbe's iid« Jkdfd, 
resembles the fvlfot of Bngbsb heral- t Ted’s ,/iulia p. 536: 

dry* It^is «dso me alga of the eoveutb trandation id insctiptioxui. 
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any of tbe old Buddhist enthusiasni, or even a desire to alleviate 
Uiis ‘ weary strife of frail humanity" which it so much deprecates. 

One dayy after inspecting this tpet^jiple, we were invited to *be 
present at the Arti, or evening service before the shrine. The 
ceremony on this occasion was to hei of more than usual magni- 
hcenoe in honour of some weaMy V&niyas who had that day 
come up from Junagarh. So invesiiflg our unholy boots in the 
clothi slippei's supplied by.Ahe^priest we entered the rangmandap 
by the south dW ^nd witnessed a very interesting scene. The 
whole interior was ablaze with light, through which, from the 
Oast, the black eyes of the idol stared with a distant but awful 
solemnity. The gaily-dressed worshippers \?ere assembled in 
the mandap, the men seated confronting one another in opposite 
rows, while the women stood retiringly in a group behind. 
Deaiening was the clatter of , hells and drums, and blinding the 
glitter of the coloured dresses and chandeliersthrough all, and 
above all was felt the presence of that cold yet powerfully passive 
gaze, a striking symbol of that divine aloofness which is already 
the reward of the Tirthafe^r. Though very far from admiring 
the Jains, or the Jains’ religion, most of us, I think, will find 
something to admir^ in so complete a manifestation of the liucre* 
tian * divdm nature.* 


‘iSsmota a6 w)8^r^s rebus sejunctaque longh' 

. There seemed to be no other pfijd, but the noise and glitter. A 
priest did indeed keep swinging a lamp backwards and forwards 
before the shrine, but this was rather to show off the ipaage than 
for any other purpose. , 

Perhaps, however, of all the objects in the Nimnath precincts, 
that which will most interest the ordinary tourist is the marble 
figure of Parisndth, famous as the or, sweating sta¬ 

tue. Why it should be famous is not very clear, but probablylt" 
ow^s much of its celebrity to the aweinspiring cavq-n in whidh. 
it is placed. After groping blindly through a dark pasmge and 
abrupt descent, suggestive of Averous, ajid coming ^suddenly face 
to^face with the white image in a d^rk weird chamber, its h«ght, 
cpld, stately {b^eamoce is certainly rat^r startling. If a pious 
pilgrim at seen a time should be told tl^afthe im.age has miraculous 
it is probable that the state of his feelings would not be. 

V bythe afesertiou. And so it has been for a long 

tinje image has a miraculous power of per- 

epwratien^'; ,I| ||l.cialiad.t^^ or nectar-fount (amrit 

and Ipp supposed to exude through its marble pores., It 

like® jedou^h, as tpa ^Mter of the article in November's Pllock- 
ipoodr him pointed butyihatdrops of :water resembling perspiration 
tnay ,bf on the itn^ge hh" certain occasions;^ but; I doubt - 
} tlmt tii^riter^ theory is a||og^her 8 uf|ment to^ 
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plai& the phenomenon. He thinks that the outside hot air, drawn 
in by attraction, added to the ^^rm breath of thjf visitors, will be 
naturally condensed on the coljl marble ; but though 1 saw the 
statue at a time when, if ever, these conditions must have been 
exactly fulfilled, i.e., at 9 A. M. on a mid-May morning * with seven 
or^eight companions in the c^l of which the air was close and 
heated almost to suffocation, *81111 there^ was no appearance 
whatever of,moisture on the Tirthanlftir. ^*And as Mr. Manishankar 
tells us that the perspiring period is known to^ be in the mon¬ 
soon, I strongly suspect that the perspiration is nothing more 
miraculous than drops of rain which have trickled into the cell 
through its porous ^■oof and walls. The position of the image, with 
its back against the subterranean wall, would help to support this 
suspicion, but in any case \ am persuaded that the perspiration is 
rather the §fifect than the cause of the veneration in which the 
image is held. J4 it had not tieeu placed in such mysterious 
seclusion, we should not have heard of its miraculous sanctity. 

The*iraage is of the regular type common tg all the Tirthankars ; 
a figure seated, with hands resting^.<g;rosswise on crossed silver 
feet, and expressive, in every respect, of repose. Its height 
Js about four feet. I could not see the slightest sign of what Mr. 
Burgess mentions as “ a slight hollow in the Moulder said to have 
been’ ’caused by water that used to drop from the ear,” though I 
examined this part very carefully. The ears, like those of other 
Tirthankars, are so long and straight that the lobes reach down to 
combine with the shoulders, but the closest scrutiny will not reveal 
any othe^peculiarity. In the same cell is a white statue of 
Nimndthfrecognised by his sign, the skanhk, on the pedestal, 
for I may remark tha^ as a rule, the Girnar statues of Ni'mnatb 
*are black, agreeing with the colour of his reputed cousin, Shrl 
'•Krishna ghanshydm* "rtie e*nclosed passages (bh&mti) surround¬ 
ing three sides of the court of the Ni'mndth temple, contain sixty- 
two cells wjlini small images of Parisnath, while in the centre of the 
court, an^ closp to the east end of the temple, is a large shrine of 
the Hindu Mahddev. * • 

But though every ledgQ^^d peak of this mount^ reminds ual 
of its religious anti^ity, ana the very air seems to be conscious of 
that bushed serenity which pervades holy grounds, the numberless 
obj^ts of natural scenery are hardly less ipteresting than the 
architectural monuments. . Out of a dense undergrowth of wild 

* A saturated atmosphere being ' be readily absorbed. The giet that 
one of the conditions, they would not . the phenomenon takes place in the 
completely fulfilled on a May monsoon •months would tend to eon- 
morning, when the air is compai^- find the ezplahation offered by the 
fively dry and the additibndt lapfs- writer in Bn. Qa^tta 

tar% caused by the breath would Renew. 
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%8 and buteas,«aDd small blackl^med sbrubs.called, hdd, rise.'tier 
alter tier, buge boulders of grauit^^ commanding views upwards to 
the sbriaefoapped peaks, and dowt^wards over the lar^spread plains 
extending to the sea. Midway in air light veils of cloud and 
wheeling kites swiih gracefully, reheving the. sheen of the sunlit 
valleys with ever-varying shadovifo Of the great boulders, t^e 
most conspicuous is the^Bbairava Jap,‘or Lover’s Leap, an immense 
granite mass, which stauds,out boldly on the northern side of the 
mountain and impends threateningly over a sheer fall of 2,000 
feet. Nor is it wanting in awful traditions equally interesting 
with ^ its appearance. It is said that those who hurl themselves 
hence, not only escape the miseries of this world, but. at once 
become kings and priests in paradise; a transition which would 
naturally commend itself to those wh^ feel that caste-degradation 
is a buruen greater than they can bear. Accordingly, Colonel Tod 
remarks that the ambitious victims of this deadly leap *'are never 
of the higher class, hut consist of those who cannot be exalted by 
nuy ordinary effort of their own in this life.” There is no'doubt 
that in former times this d^erate deliverance has been frequent¬ 
ly resorted to, nor would native religion or native sentiment 
prevent its being resorted to now-a-days. Also local testimony 
of the most credible kind is to the effect that, within living 
memory, several instances of such self-destruction have undoubtedly 
occurred. The evidence of Bdwa Shivadss <xn this point (p. 33), 
a^preeing as it does with the popular belief, deserves to be treated 
with some respect. Tod records that his friend, Mr. t^illiams, 
who was here at an assembly of 12,000 pilgrims in 1^12, heard 
of one-^but only one—-person who “made the leap to Bhiroo, 
and he was a poor wretched creature.” At the same time, it is 
not improbable that several other instances have occurri^, quite' 
unknown to Europeans, or indeed to an^ except the native com*, 
mumty cJ the immediate neighbourhood. Ij> is probable also * 
tbkti.ril instance were to occur in Jhese days, tll^ Juna^vrh 
i^arlAr wotiM careful to suppress its publication. . ** , 

^ „ Th^re jire directions in whhsh tliade steps apd mthways 
nnbbW wijb comparatiye ^ilify—one 

juding ^ peakd; •the <?ither descending to 

.^0 Panpnia Biiri firsk ^ Bat Wore 


thetemple of Mabidev^* 
grs^ ,snd .pretty, affor 
;'^'yeai;!.do^»ahd, dry,. '’Ilha - cistern 




by :a j^rit^ .wbsehrfffotiN tb<^h ^avnow’s m^otb caviled in 
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view, the same wide range o^r the plains^ wtfcome, aftar half 
arbour’s walk, to the hermitage of R&ihanauda’s f/et, ^hera dwells 
the venerable B&wa Shivadis, ju^it under the base of the Bhairava 
Jap. This B&wa is by far the most ancient ^’opt* on the mbuntain, 
and appears to have lived in Ithese same cells longer than * the 
oldest inhabitant^ can rememb^ Originally he‘ came from the 
Punjab, and he spoke of a recolleption» of Simla, ^ubdthu, and 
Murree. But he added that he had**been here» since the first 
Siege of Bhurtpore, which took place (he averred) in 1781, when 
he was th years old. The actual date of this Siege, however, was 
1805, so, if we accept, with this amendment, the BAwa’s state¬ 
ments as to himsdlf, he will now be 97 years old—an age which, 
though probably rather above than under the truth, is not 
altogether an impossibilhy. There is no doubt that in 
the populhv belmf the Bawa ^s accredited with any 
between 100 and 125, and in proportion with this belief is the 
great srespect in which he is held. He is a very pleasant old 
personage, intelligent and conversable, ahd more refined iu 
manner and appearance than any hermits whom we met 

' ^He yas able k> tell us a good deal about the victims of the 
Bhairawa Jap, whence he says he has seen about thirty dash 
themselves to destruction. Once he saw three men, bound to¬ 
gether by dkotees, take the leap all at once ; but this happened 
ten or twelve years Ago. About five years since, a Kdthf grissia, 
weary of mortal vexations, came up the hill, determined to avail 
himself of ^he Bhairava Jap's consolation, but he was diverted 
from hia^urpose by the Bawa. This desperate dandy ( for he 
had dressed himself in his grandest apparel) was afterwards led 
• down the hill between fwo Arab guards, under whose tutelage be 
appears to have come ta hisasauer senses. But it is not difficult 
•“lo believe that hundreds of people in this country, by whom—and 
■especially Iw the Kdthis—opium is largely eaten, may often arrive 
'at thatwnOTbid mood tolvliich the leap of death would be welcome. 

This toine Bdwa Shivg^dds jvas seen in this place more than six 
years % the writer of tiie Blackwood article already referred 
to; and Mr. Burge^, a]s(^*mentien8 having seep/ISim in 1869. 
Hence a short rouno^ along the steep face of the clifi brings us 
. to the Pattbar dhattl hermitage, from which an apAiTtf is said to 
have been driven by the. miraculens ‘ sanctity of a hermit, who 
proved his sui^rior right el possession b^ licking (ch&tnd) a 
piece off a granite stone. A^milarly childish legend is, told to 
explain the oiigtn of the name of the Devil's Dyke in Sussex. ^ 

' The aghori I may meniapn, is the filthiest specimen exf a Mmab 
jackal. He belongs, to a Sect of semi-religiotts Semi-monslrous 
. devotees^ who in days gone by are said to haye haunted the wilds 
oiHthis mpmitain, api^ especi^y the desolato summit nadq^ after 
Aalikd M&. To Edlikd M&, the dread goddess Kill, these aghorU 
devote theoiselves ; and the^ davodnn consists in perfinaing the 
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horridest pjenakces and in eating jpatbsome carrion and raw human 
flesh. It is ev^a said that they will seize and devour any human 
creature on wlic^ they can lay h^nds. But the utter hideousniss 
of 0 ttch filthy cannibalism has naturally reduced the number 
of its votaries ; and aghoris, if |hey exist at all, do not exist on 
theQitndr now. 

From Patthar Clialtj a yery*^steep series of more than 2,500 
steps, leading^own the almost perpendicular face of the mountain, 
brings us to a ^oint in the valley below where there is a small 
shrine of Nfmndth s paglan (feet) under the shade of magni¬ 
ficent mangoes. The shelter of the trees is very refreshing on 
this hot May afternoon, and hence, after a ifiile’s rough walking 
over the dry stone bed of a torrent and through dense tangles 
of jungle, inhabited by panthers, sdtnbhar, cheetull and hyenas, 
we come at last to the Hauuman l)dr£L, a k^nd add shrine of 
the monkey-god. And here, if anywhere, amidst the silence 
of these primeval trees, with beautiful views across the' deep^jralleys 
•of the-encircling hSls, the divinity of the woods and all Hindu 
dryads would surely choose'^o dwell. Probably there is not, in the 
length and breadth of India, a spot more silent or more secluded. 

The returning climb up the long steep steps, under the impend¬ 
ing crags of the massive Bhairava Jap, is a rather wearisome 
one, but it may bo comfortably managed in a doli 

After one night's rest at the Nimndth hostel we will follow 
the upward, and more frequented, route to the Girndsr peaks. 
On our right, after passing under an archway as w^ commence 
th6 ascent, a large inscribed stone is pointed out, but^he letters 
appear to be much worn by weather, and have never, I believed 
been d^jiphered*. Past the Mahadev teifiple, up tbe steep steps 
worn by pilgrim feet and indented by pilgr^ staves, we come to the 
ahcient. temple of Ambd on the first of the Qirhir summits. Hence 
tba easterly view of the higher peaks is one> of atfepsfc terrific 
grandeur: westwards the peaceful plains of Sorath stre^i far away 
tbtbe Barda hills. The structure of the temple is solM and simple'; 
and simple also is the ugly red image of the' ancient Matd in 
the easlirh ‘'^rine. The interior o^^tjue temple is as black with 
smoke 'ks its external wsdls with agl; and perhaps the minds of 
the..mii^iiteri priest^ kite pot much cleaner than their building.. 

I sat the view froin the western porch, one of 

furtively, to give him some 


expiol^ by the Juna^lrh hia,n w home as my guide, and 

t>MO j^ned at that patticulan; time' ?to! be behind the temple. 


e Ai|^ner bngish^lrii.i stone, aboht - 'BhliniEand. the' letters oi 

: inscriM with charae> this Insn^ptioii also have been sflich 

wnarenUy res^bling those driEa<ied.hy eapoiwire.,' . 

'.ia.to be seea'pear \ ■■ "y: v « ’ 
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Over all the priests and hermits of these heights^randy has a 
most, conciliating influence, anJ brandy is theref/re a useful ac¬ 
companiment to any one who wishes to find eifpert guides in 
exploring the intricate recesses of* the hill. This particular p6j&ri 
followed me spontaneously throughout the rest of my walk, and 
ev^ volunteered to be my g^de to the unexplored terrors of 
KalikdM6,. • ,t ; , 

Between Ambi Mdtd and K§,1ik& tile western^ afid eastern 
peaks of the ridge, intervene four other summits gf which Gorakh- 
ndth and Dathtri are the highest. ' And these two highest, but 
these two only, are accessible by flights of narrow stone steps from 
Ambd M4td. A descent of about 100 feet brings us to the base of 
Gorakhndth, up which the ascent (of about SOO feet) is rather 
steep. Both on the ascent agd descent of Gorakhuitb, towards 
Arabd Mal4 and towards Datatri, we pass a hor bush {zizyphua 
jujuba) covered with the votive rigs of pilgrims; and the pil¬ 
grims themselves, of whom many are women, salute us with great 
good-hifmour, as though in this high and holy ^ir all ephemeral , 
differences of race and religion should by common consent be for¬ 
gotten. Noticeable also are the thousands of piles of little stones 
ak)Dg the pathways, erected (as I was told) by the pilgrims as 
symbolic of mansions not made with hands, eternal, in the heavena. 

Goi'akhndth, the culminating point of Girnar, is nearly 3,500 
feet* above the level the sea, or about the height of Snowdon. 
Its granite summit is bold and bare, but on it grows one single 
banyan, th*e solitary child of these barren crags, known to be at 
least 30 ye|fb old and probably much older. The tree, which is 
now only fwo feet high, has a continual struggle for existence, 
for, though at this seasoi^ healthy enough, it suffers an annual 
Blight and decay during the four months of constant monsoon. 
Besides the feet of its ^at^n saint, this Gorakhndth summit is 
capped by a shrine Retaining* the * pagl&n* of Nimndth, erected 
fi^e years aggfhj a Baboo pf Moorshedabad. 

A very*8teep.climb, down and up, takes us in about 20 minutes 
from Gorakhndth to.JDatdftri. The last hundred and fifty steps are 
in fact nothing but a corkscrew staircase hewn in the perpendi¬ 
cular rook, and in .'»^liif|f*4hem the bands are ncit less helpful 
than the feet. On the summit is a hexagonal shrine, dated 1830 
(Samvat 1887), containing the usual pair of feet; the two * pillars 
of the shrine facing S. £. ace dwdrpdls or chobddrs. 0atdtri, 
though not quite so high as Gofakhndth, commands more exteusii^ 
views over the three beautiful valleys of Darwdl on the north, 
'Sfirgakund on the east, and Borid on the south : on the west the 
view is intercepted by Gorakhndtfa, a magnificent object ip itaelt 

No pilgrims, and but few adventurers, undertake the pptMess 
^aud perilous journey to the farthest peak of K&likd Md, the 
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ancient homevof aghoris and shrice of their patroness Edli So 
at Datdtri, as feie terminus of pilgrimage, every pilgrim lays down 
his staff. Hen\;e it niay be inferred that by counting the staves 
we might form some idea of the number of pilgrims. But such an 
inf^ence would be very mislej^ing, for many of the sticks are 
stolen or sold by the priest in^sharge of the shrine.' Nor i^, it, 
otherwise, easy to determine the 'average number of visitants, 
though probably we shall oot he far wrong if we estimate them 
at 100,000 annually. At the .Nlmnath temple, at Gaimukh 
Kund, at Bdwa Shivadds’ cell, and at Fatthar Chatti, pilgrims 
are fed gratuitously, and it is reckoned, from the consumption of 
food, that those so fed must number aboub 50,000 in the year. 
It is likely that at least an equal number would undertake the 
pilgrimage at their own charges. Two fairs are annually held—(i 
one on Shivardtri at Bhavandth, tne other on Cbsytra Puuam 
Shudh on the hill—when the*' concourse of pilgrims is especially 
large. On the other hand, during the months of monsoon, the 
sacred hill is almost, uuvisited. A party of several womeb. and a 
' man, sitting outside the Nimndth temple, explained that they had 
come on foot from Brinddban, taking eight months on the road.. 
They had supported themselves on alms bestowed'at the different 
shrines. Hence they go on to Dwarkd. A hideous old jogi from 
Lucknow, clad only in paint, told a similar story. The proximity 
of Dwdrkd must considerably increase the number of pilgrims 
and the fame of Girndr. 

Below Datatri, a last flight of steep steps takes us to the 
Kumandal Kund, a lovely reservoir of spring-water,^'j^inged with 
maidenhair fern. The general absence of ferns from thil'mountaiu 
is somewhat remarkable, and this maidenhair of Kumandal was 
all that I could find. This spot is the starting-point for those 
who desire to conquer Kalikd ; and,** as ^1 was here at 8 A. M.,J[ 
thought I should like to try—my spiritual friend of the Amba 
JMdtd being adso favourable to the attempt. But^fter we hijld 
gone a third of the distance, we found it nec^ssary^to return. 
Progress over the huge granite bouidersj with thorny brushwood 
intervening,'.could only be ^painfully slow: we could not 
have reached the peak till* noo(f,*eS! ha^e returned till night¬ 
fall: we had po provisions, and the May sun was blazing 
oveih^. Kilikd Md therefore remains a ‘^mystery to he 
. ^nqired into hereafter. But I do not doubt that the enquiry 
would be easy to any one who should start at sunrise, 
and return in the afternoon, after resting in the goddess’ caverns 
- during the mid-^day heat* But it is time to close this rambling- 
account of our rambles. . 1 have endeavoured, iu thisi inadequate 
description, to indicate dnly the leading features of the mountaiu 
; and have said nothing of the surrounding valleys* Other 
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objects of interest abound in thif locality and pwhaps a year’s 
residence, not a week’s visit, would barely suffice t/ discover them 

alf. . I . * 

At Junagarb, we were kindly received by H. H. the Nawdh 
and his son. Prince Bahidur K|aa. The N awdb is the seventh 
in descent from a'soldier of fortime, Sher Khdn Bdbi, who in the 
thick of Marhatta interference and ^en^ai anarchy, took and 
retained these lands for himself, at the time when Ckve was con¬ 
quering Bengal. &tQt fortuaa doiwAs. And long may this laud, 
so naturally favoured, be blessed with the fruits of a good and 
wise Government. 

And now, as we iftturn to our duties in the dusty plains, that 
wonderful hill of romance and religion fades slowly behind us j 
but out of* sight is not out mind. 


C. M. 
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S T/LTAN MUHAMMAD AW^i FATH (the Father of'the 
Conquest) left tr70«80Ui^ B&yazid and Jam. The former, by a 
donatiou of mbney, gained' over the Janissaries, and the rest of the 
army followed their lead. This donation to the regular troops 
became henceforth a custom observed on the accession of 
every Sultan, and was a direct incentive to the all-powerful 
Janissaries in after times to change the succession upon the most 
frivolous pretexts. Sultan Bdlyazid the Second was a scholar 
and a mystic, and, like Murad the Se6ond, though he regarded war 
with the itifidels as a religio/is duty, he wai§ of a pkcihc turn of 
mind. During his reign, the Turks were perpetually at war with 
the Hungarians and Venetians, but little advantage was cbtained 
’ on either side. Plince Jam, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
dispute the throne with bis brother, took refuge with the Knights of 
St. John at Rhodes. They sent him to France, where ]^e w^s 
long confined as. a prisoner, after which he was transferred to 
the custody of the Pope. The Christians used him as a*-means 
of keeping B&yazid in awe and extorting money from him. by 
the threat of releasing and assisting Jam'; but the unfortunate 
prince died early, while in the custody of the Pope, Alexander 
Borgia. Christian historians affirm that this infamous„Pope, bribed 
by B^yazfd, poisoned his royal captive ; but the Turkt;^ say that 
the deed was the work of an emissary of Bdyazfd^s, named Mustafa, 
who, getting access to Prince Jam, obtaihed the post of barbe** 

■ to him, and killed him by shaving hum wjth a poisoned razor. The 
known character and proclivities of the Borgia Pope certainly 
do not tend to remove the suspicion of the foul deed^om him.’ . 

Jam was a scholar and a poet, and ‘hi$ manifolo^vittues afid 
strange adventures in Farangist^n arf» a favourite theme with 
' Turkish writers. They pretend that B^yi'zfd and Jam were 
both born to Muhammad by the,e^tive Frenok Princess; and 
that Jam, wlien a prisoner in Fiince, a-lsh matried a French 
Princefs, an4 tba^bis children by her sat upon the'throne of 
Fiance, so th^ the blood of the Valois and of the house of 
*Othm&n were intermingled. This they affirmed to be the 
reason ivhy the Ambassadors of France took precedence of all 
otbpr Athbassadors ih Darblr at the Sublime Porte. The French 
Ambassador came firE, then the Perrian, then the Gernofe^n; 
au4'Turks Jaughed to see the Rafzi envoy of the Shah 
^^etandlng betwemi two mSdels. The oorpse of Jam was sent to 
|4s broUier, who gave It s ^ ^ 
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^ome of Jam’s poems, composed by him itf captivity, are 
preserved among the Turka following is jC translation of 

aPsonnet ascribed to him i * * 

Bird of my soul, be psdaeBt of tby case. 

This body, lo f how fast is wastes with age; 

• The-tinkling bells already do I hear. 

Proclaim the caravanVde|tortttre new. 

Soon shall it reach the land of fiottyngifiess, 

And thee, from fiesbiy bonds delivered, bless. 

m 

£dyazfd*s cruelty to his brother was avenged on him by 
his own sons. Three of these turbulont youths continually 
raised disturbaucfts against their father and warred with each 
other. The troops vere dissatisfied with the inglorious reign at 
Bayizfd,^&d longed for a more active leader. According to .their 
proverb, Al harakat barakat, movement is happiness,’* they 
supported Princd Salim against his father, and JBdydzid was 
compelled to resign the sceptre to his rebellious son. It was at 
Chorli that he was defeated by Salfm, and bet is said to have thep 
uttered the following prophecy: “ Oh ! Ye Salims, your days shall 
be short and }j;our victories many : ye have taken the Rhildfat 
*from mo at Chorli, and there ye shall gi^e it back.” By tho 
eiTect of this imprecation, it is said, it happened that both Salim 
the First and Salim the Second died at Chorli, each after a reign 
of eight years andf nine months. Salim the Third, however, 
reigned eighteen years and was murdered at Constantinople. 

Sultan Bfiyazid, the mystic, did not long survive his deposition, 
and it l^g been suspected that he was poisoned by his son. The 
following curious story is related of him % the Turkish chronicler, 
Aoliya Afandi. He The last seven years of Sultan Baydzid’s 

life be ate nothing which h^d had blood and life in it. One day, 
longing much to eat calves, or sheep’s feet, he struggled long in 
this glorijns contest with his soul, and at last, as a well- 
' seasonal dish of the feeb was put before him, he said unto his 
soul: * See, .ray soul, the feet are before thee ; if thou wishest to 

enjoy them leave \ the \)ody* and feed on them.* At the same 
moment, a living feature .was s^n to come out of his mouth, 
which drank of the|juicelh\he dish; and after having satisfied 
its appetite endeavoured to return from whence it came. Bat 
Baydzid having prevented it with his hand from re**entbring bis 
mouth, it fell on the ground,:, and the Spltdo ordered it to be 
beaten. The pages entered the room and kicked it to deatl^ on 
the ground. The Mufti of that time dedded that, as the soul 

? as an essential part of a man, the dead soul- should be buried. 

rayers were performed over it, and the dead soul was, interred 
in a small tomb near Bay4zid*s tcftnb. This is the .truth of the 

* Aoliya Afwdi. 
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famous story « Bsyazid the Si^oud having died twice, and 
having been twi® buried. After this murder of his own soul, 
the SulUn remlined melancholw in the corner of retirement, 
taking no part or interest in th| affairs of Government. The 
same anecdote of the soul coming out of the mouth to relish an 
excellent dish had already hapjjjBned to the great Shaikh 
BiyS-zid Bostdmi, wh<| had longed *much to eat muhallabi, a 
disii composM )pf milk, bukBay^zid Bostami permitted it to re- 
enter, and Sultia Bdyazid killed it, notwithstanding which he 
continued to live for some tirae.^’ * 

Sultan Salim was surnamed by the Turks Tdwuz,ov th|f Ferocious, 
He commenced his reign by cruelly putting to dejfth hi^|^o brothers 
and their children. He next ordered a general • massaOre of all the 
Shias in his dominions. Persia had jusbcegained its ancieniindepen- 
dence, and the Kizilbash Turkish J|;ribes of that country had adopted 
the Shiaheresy and raised their spiritual leader, Ismail the Sufi, to 
the vacant throne, BaySzid had sent presents,including some carpets, 
tpSh&h Ismail; but when Salim after bis accession received a Persian 
envoy he said to him rudely: “ Go and tell the heretic K.izilbash 
(Red head} that the Father of the carpets is gone anci^ the Father of ' 
the clubs is come. A pitched battle was fought between these*^two* 
mighty monarchs on the plains of Chaldir in Armenia. It is said: .that 
the heroic Shah severed with a stroke of his scimitar the iron chain 
which fastened the Turkish guns together atfd defended the gun¬ 
ners from the attack of the hostile cavalry; but the Persians had no 
firearms and the falconets of Salim’s topjis and the carvers of his 
Janissaries decided the fortune of the day. The victory wasKjpmplete 
but Salim found the total conquest of Persia a task beyond his 
strength. From this time dates the renewal of the long strife « 
between the Caesars and the Sassapides,, the rivalry ^tween 
Bfim and Irdn, the Sunni Turk and the 'Shia Persian, which has , 
continued with little intermission to the present ^y. SaUm. 
Tiofiz next turned bis arms against Egypt) where h^iov#rthrew 
the Mamelukes, slew one of their Sult&ns m battle, and hanged his 
suooesaior before the gates of Cairo, The nery valour and dashing 
charges of the Mamelukes (the Tprks called ttlem Charfikisa, or 
Circassians) wefe of no avail against fhS' TurMsh firearms ; and 
Egypt b^me a movince of the Ottoman empire. Jfhe Venetians . 
bad previously OtteredJiO a^ll ordnance and ammunition to the 
^ Mameiukeai, bat they bu<i. proudly refused them, on the ground 
they were not saubtioned by the Koran or the Traditions, and 
.Jiiutjb tb^efoiu be. invehtions of the devil;' wid that they were 
i lUii^orthy of “brai^ haen, who should'meet their foes hand to hand^ 

! put ih^ had ot^asiba to Vepent bitterly of their refusal. Salim, 
the conquest of Egypt*. rettOfoed to Istambol whore be com-. 
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mericed great preparations for the conquest of Rt^dcs ; “ but the 
only voyage he had to take wal the voyage to iiauother world.” 
He ’died at Chorli on the road to Adi-ianople, the jplace where he 
had defeated his father. When jBalina conquered Egypt he found 
there the descendant of the Abblsside Khalifs, who was kept as a 
State pensioner by the Maineluke Sultans. Salim made him 
transfer the Klalafat to himsali^and he obtained possession of the 
Khirka-i Sharif and the Sanj^-i Sharif, Ihe sacr<|i garment and 
staiidaid of the prophet, which he brought bacK with him to 
Constantinople. 

• The conquest of the Mameluke realms also gave him possession 
of the holy cities «9f Makka and Madina ; and from his time the 
Sultans of the Housq of ’Othmdn have laid claim to the spiritual 
dominion^of Islam. « 

Sultan Salim attempted to cut through the Isthmus of Suez, but 
the sand choked Ms canal as fast as it was dug, and compelled him 
to relinquish the attempt. His son.Suliman, called' by Christian 
writers the magnificent, and by the Turks Kdauni, or the lawgiver, 
succeeded him. He was the greatest of the House of ’Othman and 
in his reign the empire attained the acme of its splendour. Suiimau 
%sras the contemporary of Pope Leo X, Henry the Eight of Eng¬ 
land,. Francis I of France, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
ShaB.' Ismail Safiavi of Persia, and Akbar, the greatest of the Mo> 
gnls of Delhi, a galaay of famous raonarclis not easily to bo matched 
in any ojher age, and he was not the least among them. His 
subjects.called him Sdhib Kirdn, or the Lord of the Age. He 
drove thq‘Knights of St. John from Rhodes, took Belgrade 
and Btffia, and made all Hungary, south of the Danul^, a 
Turkish province, but be besieged Malta and Vienna in vain. 
*In Asia, he conquered Ba^^hdad and Mosul and all Irak-Ara- 
bia. In Africa, he added ‘^Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers to the 
empire. Bq sen^^aid to the Moors of Granada against the 
Spania|j^8,^nd despatched fleets to fight the Portuguese in the 
Indian Ocean* TBe Saljukian kingdom of Karamaa in Asia 
Minor, the*Christian kibgdoihs of Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia, 
the Greek empire Vnd its dependencies, the ancient kingdom of 
the “ Grand Soldane” of •Egypt, and the indepdhdent Barbary 
States, had all fallen’before the House of ’Othman, and coni another 
monarchy was wiped from the map of Europe. The bra^e young 
king Louis of Hungary, with all his chivalry, fell in the “gliul-o-, 
gharat” of Mohaj, ana Hungary* was for two hundred yearg a 
disputed prize between the crescent and the c^oss, the Bouse of 
’Otbmau and the House of Hspsburg. In spite of the diflerence 
of religion there was always a strong party among the Magyars 
favourable to the Turks, for the free Protestants of Hungary 
’hated the Jesuits of Vienna worse than the Musalmanti who 
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treated Christies of aU denominations \ritb the same contempt*^ 
uons toleration. \ The Turks, on tl^ir part, reckoned the Hunga- 
rlons as an orien^l people, and never classed them, or the Poles 
and Bussians either, among thejhated ** Farang.” ** The seven 
iniSdel kingdoms of Farangistin’li have been supposed by some 
to refer to the seven Electors of the German empire, but it was 
probably ofely a vague geographic^! (designation for the Western 
Powers of ^arope, of thdsam© kind as “ the seven climes** and 
the seven yeark It is curious to learn that “ Farangi** slaves 
were at a discMJunH in the Turkish markets. Circassians fetch¬ 
ed the highest prices, and Poles and Bussians came next. The 
Franks were the least valued. The reason alleged for this was 
that the Eastern nations furnished stronger and more robust men, 
and bonnier women; but probably the real'reason was that the 
civilized people of the West wore tb^r chains less easily, and 
pined in their hopeless captivity,, 

Doting the whole of Sulimau’s reign, and for loiig afterwards, 
Hungary was the battle-field between Turk and Christiarr; and 
Suliman died there in his camp before the besieged fortress of 
Sigeth, in the seventy-second year of his age and the forty-sixth 
of his reign. His death was concealed from the soldiery by. the*, 
prudent vazir. The body was embalmed and carried with the 
Army, and so well was the secret kept that it did not trannpire 
for seven weeks, by which time Sult&n Salim the Second was 
established om the throne at Constantinople. So that the Turks 
say that Sultan Suliman conquered the towns of Sig^h, Guli 
and Komar after his death, c 

In his old age, Suliman succumbed to the passion fcv woman 
which proved fatal to the renown of his^reat Jewish namesake, 
and his infatuation focr the Bussian captive Ehurram led him to * 
put to death his noblest son, the princely Mustafa, to clear 
the way to the succession for Salim, the unworthy son whom 
his favourite had bora to him. “It *'iB r^ted that; 
Saltan Sulimin, passing this son’s grafe one day on iiis way 
to K&ghid Khana, directed these woi^s tovhis’dead sbn.: ^ Bebei, 
art thou become a monarch, or ark thou dead t* Thus saying, a 
black vdpour aipse from the prinfise's g^ye, aqja Sulimdn’s horse,' 
afif^i|;hted,. threw his rider. In the same moment thd faces of 
Bustain ip&shi and Ohark&b Ali, the fitvourites, grew black.- 
Sulimlh that daf jg(ot the 'gout, and Bustam P&sh&’s face 
Vemida^ ^ black dulr^g seventy days, after which, the skin 
b^, it became yellow, as had been before. Suliman 
mvy saw ck^ly he had beien led by Bustam^ and Charkab 
his'i^^ and wished them btok faces in the other 
aS'U reward for thpir black.deeds.”^ , 

^ ^ ■■■.. ^1.. . ' A \ ... _' - - - . 
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Salt&a Salim^Q eaused the ijc&w^ ndma^ pc^taUstical code 
of the Ottoman empire, to be drawn up; and^he cc^ified the 
ntlmerous unwritten rules which had grown int# custom in the 
administration of public affails, and the regulation of court 
ceremoniea He took cognisanoe of everything and fixed every 
thing. He left the Ottoman lempire a powerful, well-regulated 
State, The whole Osmanli ‘ntltion was^ ap army of which the 
Sultfin was the commander-in-chief. * Ali the land ill the empire 
except the crown lands and the vahf, or religious.»fouudations, was 
parcelled out into military fiefs. The small fiefs were called 
timdra ; the large fiefs were called zidmats. The fief-holders, 
called timdrlies and zdims, were all horsemen; the forlher served 
themselves as privajbes, the latter brought- a troop of their own 
retaiuers tpto the field. Evesy district bad its Sanjdk Beg or Jjord 
of the Standard, and every VilayaA or Province had its Beglerbeg 
or Viceroy : these fhnctiouaries had office establishments where all 
the fiefs in their province were registered. When war was pro¬ 
claimed, the Beglerbeg summoned his Sanjak Begs: they in their 
turn summoned their zdims and timdrlies. When they were all 
* mustered the ^eglerbeg led them to the general rendezvous. All 
these'feudal horsemen served entirely at their own expense. Men 
who Jhad no fiefs served in the akinji, or foragers, who played the 
part of Cossacks for the Ottoman army. They served without pay, 
toO, for the sake of the booty of which they took the first, and there¬ 
fore the lion’s share. Those who were too poor to serve on horseback, 
served aer pioneers, miners, &c. Every province had to furnish its 
regular ^i|ota of these men. The inhabitants of the islands, and 
of seap(^ towns belonged to the sea service, and were bound to 
,obey the Capit&n Pasha ^who combined the functions of Minister 
of Marine and Lord High Admiral), as their feudal superior. 
.. There was a regular corps of Lavands^ or Marines also, always kept 
on foot, which had its head quarters at the capital. 

.The olhsi' regular troops who were paid, clothed, and rationed 
by the Gbverament were, first, the cavalry, divided into sipdhis of 
the Bed and bf the 'l^ellow* Standards; they answered to the 
B&rgi'rs of the Mahratta armies, vshile the feucUl cavalry weire like 
the Mahratta silabdi^. Th^Turks apply the Persian word 
to a cavalry spldier" only; and they used it more particularly for 
these corps of paid cavalry, who were, however, organist on whaA 
we call the silahdar system, and difiered little in arms, eqqipi^ 
ment, or drill , from the feudal cavalry. There , wei^ ether corps 
of horse also, composed of professional soldiers. Such as the ch(Mi 
mvdafarriha^ horse-guards, who formed the personal escort of 
Sult&n. Their number was limited to a few hundred men: the 
.Gunalis who wore the Hungarian dress: the Dalis ^madmen) who 
» were supposed to merit their mame by the exhibition; of frantic 
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oonrage, and mostly served as (body-guards to the Yazirs and 
Pfisbis. The KMn of the Crimea was bound to serve the Sultan 
in his wars witH all his Tartar horsemen, and the Mamelukes hf 
Pgypt also continued to hold tlleir land under the Turks on the 
tenure of military service. The Barbary provinces likewise each 
furnished a quota of sipahis from ^mong their Moorish iti- 
habitants, wjio were caye4 MaghraBis^ (Westerns^ by the Turks. 

The artillerj^ service waST performed by tlie Topjis (Gunners) but 
all ordnance stored, arms, and munitions of war were entrusted to 
the care of the men of a special corps called the Jabnjis (armour¬ 
ers). But,Jihe mainstay of the Tuikish military system was the 
body of Janissaries, the first example of a regul.'Aly embodied corps 
of infantry in modern Europe Their value soon became apparent, 
and the early Sultans bent all their energies to improving tliis foi mid- 
able body, which their succoaf»ors long and ^vainly laboured to 
destroy. The number of the Janissaiies was at first a few thoTi- 
sands : at the taking of Constantinople they numbered /welve 
thousand. In the rbign of Sultan Suliman the Great they had 
reached twenty thousand, and tlie}*^ went on increasing until they 
are estimated to have amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand,^ 
at the beginning of the present century, of whom perhaps only a * 
quarter actually served as soldiers. They were at first, as weiuhave 
seen, recruited entirely from captive boys taken in war, or from 
among the Christian subjects of the Sultan. Every seven years, a 
Colonel of the Janissaries set out with five or six hundred men to 
levy boys from the Chiistian families of the empire «in'Europe, 
and these pressgangs collected as many thousavfl boys 
as were required to fill vacancies m the ranks. The boys were 
dressed in red jackets and caps, and marched to Constantinople,* 
where they were registered as ajam ^ghldna (rude boys, recruits 
or novices), lodged in barracks, and kept under strict discipline. 
They were of course turned into Musuimfinjf offhatid. As they 
grew big and strong enough, they were drtifted into th^ awny, the 
pest going to the Topjis and the Jabajis, and l^o* the Sultan's 
Bu&t&njfs (Palace Guards); the rest were made into Janissaries. If 
any turned ou^ weak or punyt in sprtp of tl^e care taken in their 
selection, they were made pages in the seraglio.' 

It may be imagined that the post ef a recruiting tifficer, to whom 
the selection or i'ejectioo of the children of Christian parents 
^as left, was a suSciently lucrative one. One of the characters 
reiO^iited by Kar£ 0az (Black-Eye), the^Turkish Punchinello, 
was a colonel of Janissaries with bis ajam‘Oghl&n$, The colonel 
rates the boys, and each one answers in his own tongue or patois— 

* Byrce^ in Bride qf AbvSi, writes (»f Oiaffir Pasha, that he— 

His way ameng his took 
'With Mangrabee and Maadoke. 
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Bosuiak, Greek, or Albanese : if this way they ^ad© the spec¬ 
tators laugh amazingly. The fame and privileges of the Janis- 
safries, however, soon effected a great change in t]|e Turkish esti¬ 
mate of the infantry service, and Turks eagerly sought admission 
into the ranka At length thiy were admitted, and soon their 
members increased. The next ^tep Was to permit them to marry, 
and the rule of celibacy vfas • no long^ strictly enforced. Next 
they petitioned that their children alioiAld ne adirittbd into the 
corps, and at length, the son of a Janissary claimed a right to be 
a Janissary too, and the corps became a caste. The enlistment 
of Christian boys ceased altogether, for there was no longer room 
for them. It is said that, in the last days of the cSrps, there 
were thousands of .Janissaries on the rolls, who were children 
in arms. As the Janissaiies became more and more powerful, 
and interfered more and more in politics, many men got their 
names inscribed du the rolls of the corps, wore the dress, and 
frequepted the assemblies, in order to gain the favour and share 
the protection of such a powerful body; cor>sequently. there were 
Janissaries in all grades and classes of society. The Sult&n's 
own name wa^ enrolled as a private in their first regiment. It 
Vas the custom of most of the Sultans of th© House of ’ Othm&n, 
in o^er to avoid the cumbrous pomp of their state processions, 
to go about habitually incognito, with a few attendants. As they 
passed through the bazars, on their way to inspect a new barrack, 
or wandered about at night in quest of adventure, every one knew 
that it w%s,,the Sultan, but it was not ettiquette to notice him. 
On thei^ ^occasions, the Sultan almost invariably wore the dress 
of an omcer of the Janissaries, while his attendants were habited 
,as privates of the corps. There were many Janissaries among 
the Fashes, too, for the ryle was, once a Janissary, always a 
Janissary; and the nish^n or badge of the regiment, taittooed 
on the recr^t's arm, could not be obliterated during his life. The 
Janissaciesf'thus formed a large association, and their military 
organization supplied them ^with the means of utilising their 
numbers., * ,,, 

The Janissaries'.were commanded by a general, called their 
Aghs, who was a|i^inte*d^ directly by the Siiltin. He had 
. a seat in the Hivin, and was one of the most" powe|;ful men 
in the empire^ as long as he had the confidence of his 
men, but he was generally more theit slave than their 
master. The ne&t oimeers to film in rank were the colonel^ 
or soup men, as they were called, for the free rati<ms 
which were served out to them were looki^ on as the keya^ne 
of the Janissary organization. The cooks and soulfimis 

.(hard kuWutkji&n) were sub-ofiSoers in the commies {hvZiihy. 
The whole body M Janissary olKcers were celled. 
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or lorcN' of th^ kit(^ 0 &-^r&Qge» fti|d the irhole corps, or rather its 
^ad-qtuurtors at Constantinople, was spoken nf as " the iijtdkJ* 
^0 80 up«ket(le|^ of which each company had one, served as 
standards and .rallying points. When mutiny was intended, the 
sottphket^s were overturned in the barrack-square, as a sign that 
their own^ would no longer |ooept soup from the Sultan. 
When. word was brought to the Tazfrs in the Divdn, that the 
tilaaissaries' cb guard at> tife Gate of Felicity refused to eat 
their soup, every, one trembled. Few men had the courage of 
Ahdza PilshS, who, when the unwelcome news was brought to 
him, swore that he would make the Janissaries eat, not only 
their soupC hut the dishes too. They wore a pewter spoon, as an 
ornament,^ in their caps instead of a plume. „ 

One of the sights of Constantinople was the race of the 
Janissary cooks, every morning on the grand parade (the 
or Hippodrome), for*' the carcases 6f the sheep killed 
fsr their rations. The master-cooks, in their gold caps^ black 
leather gowns, and long boots, loaded with silver chains, and with 
an armoury of knives and cutlasses in their girdles, marshalled 
ithe running-cooks, who raced barefoot from the JTalim khdna 
over the open square, and the first who arrived at the cardasse^ 
Bddg^t lay bold of what he pleased, while the rest, coming after 
Hm, also had to abide by the rule of ** first come, first served?' 

In the time of Muhammad the Fourth, th^e were one hundred 
and eleven regiments of Janissaries. For somp reason, of .which we 
ate not aware, the eleventh regiment took prec^ence of all 
the othera The first regiment ranked seconc^ hundred 
and eleventh came next, and then the second, third, adO all the 
Others in regular numerical order. Bub these regiments were, 
of widely-varying strength, according to the estimation in which 
they were held, or the locality at which they were stationed. For, 
the conquest of Istambol, the Janissary regiejirents seldom 
.their Quarters, hut were for tfaa most part ^tetjfoned as 
permai^ot: .gari^isons in fortified towns. No doubt this conver- 
non of; them into a kind of lod^l ^llitia had a great ded 
to dd^wlth thew loss of dM(apiine aqd with.*the decay of thek 
m^rtary hut everv i^imedl had ijh de^t, or odo, at 

the sqMSh® honored and: odd depdts* |long With the 

Jehli^^; i^tilen4 ip gai^iis^ at IsUmjM* tnade up a very large 
fkoa- ; Oailed the and it yktuahy 

hamhers al its command, it 
:|i^wedthe popU'tatidn'Of iha/capital 

or. at* lEraerfim^ were 
^ly-to'Send^ a 'complaint 
-!rhequeeliohs''of, 
'..^kkhod., when 
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the Agh& or any of the o€Scets entertained views opposite to 
those of the majority, he concealed them if he was a wise man. 
Violence was the only method, being the readiest and quickest, 
which these mercenaries emplowd to gain their ends, after they 
had given a hint that sometifing was wrong by the refusal of 
thpirsoup; and force was the^ only law to which they howed. 
Their officers wore heavy girdle# of copper, which they unclasped 
and used on the heads of refractor^ soldA^rs, in way that 

British soldiers use their waist*belts in an affiray. An officer 
could only venture to act thus in isolated cases, however. Woe 
betide the officer who ran counter to the wishes of his whole 
company. As ma^i be imagined, out of barracks tbe'^tTanissaiies 
were a set of turbulent ruffians; generally to be found in wine- 
taverns, or drunk in the streets. Drunken Janissaries were as 
common at^ Constantinople as drunken sailors (alas!) are at Ports¬ 
mouth. They fought with the men of other corps, and with the 
watch; they attached to themselves all the ruffianism of the 
great city, which made capital out of the disturbances that thq 
Janissaries inaugurated. In spite of their excesses in wine, the 
> Januissaries were zealous champions of Islam. It is curious that, 
with*their renegade origin, they should have,\)ecome the stoutest 
defenders of their adopted ffiith, and the most bitter enemies 
of their ancient one. As long as the Wamd, or divines, carefully 
^respected the interests of their body, they were their very bumble 
servants,,and were always ready to take their part in any dispute 
with the Sultan. This alliance between the and the 

Janissarie^ between pri||stccaft and soldiery had proved most un¬ 
fortunate^ /or the House of ’Othman and for the prosperity of the 
empire, and postponed tlie reform of the Constitution, until the 
Vailing fortunes of the State had reached a point from which there 
could be no recovery. * 

.The Janj|saries^ early shewed their mutinous propensities. 
Salim H YAvuz was obliged to quell tbeir insolence by severity on 
' more than oqe occasion. It was after executing their com¬ 
mander, then called th4 sa^hdn hdshi (head dog-keeper) for 
mutinous conduct,\ that S|klim appointed one of the officers 
of his own housebok^ Agli^ oi the Janissaries. 'Under SaUm's 
son, Sulimin, they 'constantly shewed their teeth. The liord 
of the Age found himself obliged to truckle to his‘insolent 
infantry. SuUm&n once swore in his anger that he would put 
down the Janissaries by the aid of tbe shoemakers at Marjdn 
Cbarsd (tbe Coral Bazar), and tbe speech nearly led to a 
between the guild uf the shoemakers of IstamboV and the Jania- 
saries. The character of Sulira^n had kept them somewhat in 
awe, but under bis successor they broke loose from all restraint. 
. !they refused to allow Salim the Second to enter Qonstaotiiiapla 
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until the oustomaiy donation hsUd been paid to them, and when 
the Vazirs and high officers of State came in person to remon¬ 
strate with thenit the insolent soldiers rapped them over the hel&d 
with the stocks of their caliverA The Sultans of the House of 
*Othm&n might refuse to grant tire title of Padishah to the “ Ala- 
min Kirfilr (Chief of Germany)f and the rest of the infidel 
rulers of thetFarang;,bi^t they themselves had met with their 
masters, and ttheir wor^t foes henceforth were those of their own 
household. ^ 

Suliman the Magnificent was the last Sultl>n of the House of 
'Othmfin who possessed talents worthy of the autocrat of a great 
empire and the leader of a warlike nation. Up to his time, almost 
all the Sultans of his House had been rematkable for energy and 
activity ; after him they were distinguvsbed, with but rare excep¬ 
tions, for their sloth and imbecility. The sudden change in the 
character of the family may perhaps be explaynod by the change 
in the mode of education of the princes of the House of ’Qthm&n 
now inaugurated. Hitherto they had been brought up in the camp, 
among the soldiery, and given the government of provinces at 
an early age: now they were educated in the privacy and seclusion 
of the seraglio. The* change was made in the hope of averting 
the mischief of the civil wars between rival brothers, which always 
followed upon the death of a Sultan ; but these fratricidal con¬ 
tests were only exchanged for hideous wllolesale butcheries'in 
the harem on every occasion of a new accession. f 

The change in the character of the Sultans, from Vhatever 
cause it may have arisen, was accompanied by a marbe^ change 
in the condition of the Turkish empire and nation. Both had 
grown steadily and continuously up to th4 death of Sult&n Suli-« 
min I, and after his death both Qcased to grow. The tide of 
Turkish immigration into Europe seemed to be suddenly checked. 
For long it had flowed steadily, filling Kunifulia, Bulgaria, and 
Servia, and generally following up the* course of ftie «^I)anube. 
along its southern bank ; but it \8id t\pw reached its extreme 
limits, and very few Turks settled as colonists in Hungary, nor 
did they cross the Danube into Yals^hia. From this time the 
numbers of th'e Othmanli nation, instead of^increasiog, remaiued 
stationary, and soon began to decline. Nor did 4he limits of the 
monarchy advance materially after the death of Sulim&n. 

In the space of two centuries, the empire, which began with 

petty tribe of wandering'free-lances in Bithynia, had stretched 
its h^ders frotp the centre of Europe to the centre of Asia, 
from Buda to Baghdid, from, the frontiers of Poland to the 
Libyan desert, from the shores^ of the Caspian to those of the 
Adriatic. In two hundred years more, it had advanced only a few 
puikb farther into Hungary and Poland, and had gained possession 
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of one or two more islands inithe Mediterranean Sea ; and for 
the last two centuries its limits have receded with a rapidity 
alnSost equal to that of their advance. ^ 

Snltin Salim the Second, caUed the drunken, wallowed away 
his reign in sensual pleasures witnin his palace. The Emperor of 
Gewnany was glad to negotiate an armistice with the Turks 
after Sulim^n^s death, and Salfiu’d passion ,fo^' the wi^ of Cyprus 
led him to undertake the conquest of«>that rich ian*d valuable 
island. His reign passed away in the long and general maritime 
war which his violation of the Treaty with Venice provoked, and 
the Turkish naval prestige was broken for ever at the fatal battle 
of Lepanto, which, in the words of Cervantes, completely*destroyed 
that grievous error which the Christian. nations had so long 
laboured under, in believing tlic Turk invincible by sea. 

Salim displayed sjiirit and patrjotism in striving to retrieve 
this heavy disaster, and gave up bis own private treasures for 
the usejof the State. His reign was disgraced by the infamous 
violation of the capitulation of Famagusta, when Bragadino, the. 
gallant Venetian commander, was Hayed alive by tlie Turkish 
•general’s orders Lord Beaconstield may be right in saying that 
the infliction of torture is not a common»practice of oriental 
natioi}^, and it certainly was never a part of judicial proceedings 
among the Turks, nor was it ever legalised among them. 
—rPflfkish writers speak with horror of the tortures inflicted on 
criminals in Persia ; and it is impossible to forget that the age of 
Salim thfi ^Prunkeu was also the age of Alva and Tilly, .of 
Bloody ll^iyry and the Spanish Inquisition ; yet Christian 
atrocities*^ do not excuse Musalmdu barbarities, and we may 

• shudder at the inhuman "cruelties which were habitually perpe¬ 
trated upon prisoners of war 4y the Turks at the capture of besieged 
places. When Otranto was taken by the fleet of Muhammad 
the Conquers, thea Christian Bishop of the place was sawn 
asunder ^y<%is captors, and the slaugliter of all captives of war 
who were not worth selling ^s slaves, was a Turkish military 
canon up to Ihe time of Sultan Mahmud the Reformer, and, judg¬ 
ing by recent events still maintavis the force of custom among 
the Turkish soldiery. “The viomtion of capitulations* was another 
grave, blot on the Turkish military character, and thi^ crime 
against the code of military honour was avenged, before it could 
be reformed away by the fortune of^ war, turning the Turks iiita^ 
the besieged in every campaign, instead of their ^ing the bests^ets/ 
An account of the maritime wars of the Turks, and their subject • 

’ States of Tar&balfls (Tripoli^ Tunis, and Gakfiir (Algiers), 
require a separate history, ^n(is of Osminli Filibusters.supplant^; 
ed the Moorish Government ip m these. Barbaty States, and 

* wquj^d no doubt have doi^Vso im Morocco also; but'fot^ the oes^tioh 
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of the natiooal growth just ndliicod. At that ttmo colonies of 
Turkish seo-rovers had already hstablisbed themselres itr the 
seaports of Mofirocco, where they carried on their lucrative trdde 
of orusing against all Christiau merchant vessels^ and paid duties 
to the do'fernment of the country. As the naval power of the 
Turks declined, these colonies in t the Barbary States gradually 
assumed independency, and i^ow 'Xhipoli is the only one which still 
forms part of\he Ottomani empire. Murdd the Third succeeded his 
father Salim ifaW (the drunken) at the age of twenty-eight years. 
His first act was to put to death all his brothers and sisters. The 
Turkish chronicler, Aolija Afaudi says : " Sultan Salfm had in all 
one hund^d and twenty-seven children, whd were killed after 
his death and bulled beside him at Ayi Soda. May God have 
mercy upon them all!'* Murad wAs an indolent voluptuary, 
but the empire was long suppoijed by ibe talents and care of All 
P&shi of Sokal, who bad been Giand Vazir for forty yeais, bis 
first appointment being under SulimAn I. He died in Murid’s 
.reign, and the State fell at once into a condition of anarchy. The 
Uj&k of the Janissaries assumed the powers of a Council of State, 
and sold the public offices of the einpiie to the Xiighest bidder 
Bebels staited up iu< every province. The Christians in Huugaiy, 
and the Persians in Aimeuia. encroached on the frontiers of the 
Ostnlulis. Amidst these tioubles Sultan Murid died. He had 
long been ailing, and one day, weak in ihiad and body, he wa'S' 
lying in a kiosk (fi^shk) on the shores of the Bosphorus,' watching 
the passing shipping. He was repeating aloud so^e verses, 
commencing: * ^ 

‘ Come Sod keep watch by me to-night, 0 Death/ 

in melancholy mood, when it chanced that two war-galleys rowing 
by saluted the Porte; and the conousslon of the guns shattered the 
coloured glass iu the dome of the kiosque. As the fragments 
fell around the Sultln, he exclaimed : ** At another tiiii^e the salute 
of a whole deet would nob have broken’ that glass ; andf now it* 
is shivered by the noise of the cannon of those ‘ galleys. , 1 see 
the fate of the kiosque of my life.” He died the same night.* 
Muhammad i^he III was ^he of A Venetian captive. 

Ho was eailed Muhammad of Bgra the' Turks, from his great 

victory •eit Urlan, which the Turks callM I<gra. He signalised his 
acoeesiou hy.tbo murdor of utnotoen brothers, and of all his 
father^s ooncttbinea He WIMI a sickly voluptuary, like W father. 

* The troops demanded and tooeivod a donation of double the usual 
amount wkm ho eume to the throne, lu his reign the Sip&bis 
rival the Janissaries in their profitable game of taising 
eediticns, hut the latter were not disposed to admit afiy competition, 

* Ovduiy. 
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and thd3F assisted the Suites tn fhastise the Sip&his. The founda¬ 
tions, of a quarrel between the two corps were thus laid, which es- 
toaded even to the hattle-field, and long deluged the streets of 
- Constantinople with blood. Mn^mmad was anything but a war¬ 
rior by inclination; but the staccwsses of the Germans in Hungary 
shqok the whole empire, and the priests and* the Janissaries 
angrily insisted on t^ SuUicf |taking the field in person. He 
did so in fear and trembling. * » * / * 

It is curioQB that Mr. Motley, the accurate and brilliant historian 
of the Dutch Republic, should speak of Murad 111. and Muham¬ 
mad 111 as ambitious and warlike sovereigns* for no character 
of them could be fq|rther from the truth. MuhammadHHl, in this 
Hungarian campaign, carried the sacred standard of the prophet 
into the field for the* first •Jtime. A great battlo was fought at 
Erlan. Thb. Christians at first carried all before them, charging, 
says the Turkish historian, NaiiUli, like an immense horde of 
swine.’^ A fortunate accident struck them with panic and changed 
victory* into defeat. The Archduke Maximilian and Sultan 
Huhammad both- fled from the fight* but the Turks kept possession 
. of the' field of battle, and the camp, guns, and stores of the 
Gernrans all fell into their hands. All the feudal cavalry of Asia* 
who bad fled like the Sultan^ himself, were ^declared outlaws and 
fardfia (runaways), and they were executed when taken; The 
COBsequence was th«i4i«most of them abandoned the war and- joined 
the rebels in Asia Minor. The whole of the Asiatic provinces were 
in cbroni^ revolt, and the Persian Shah Abbas made victorious in¬ 
roads on th# Ottoman empire. Muhammad put to death his own 
eldest siOif on suspicion, and not long after died* himself 
. after an ingloriens reign eight years. 

* His son* Sult]£n Ahmad 1, succeeded him at the early age of 
fourteen years. It was .perhaps owing to hik youth, that*the life 
of.hi» imoeciji^ brotj^er* Mustafa, was spared after his accession. His 
reign ia^temarkable for the conclusion of the peace of Sitvatorok 
•**with the Germans. In* this treaty, the Turks^ for the first time-, 
granted the title of Padishah to an infidel sovereign and re¬ 
nounced thek claiips to tribute from Austria. Ahmad I, like 
his three immediate apredecdilpors, ^lra3 given up towsensuality, and 
women and eunuchs governed the empire during hia reign, while 
the soldiery Wer6 bribed and cajoled, thie provinces were in e chro¬ 
nic state of revolt, and the perpetual war with Persia went on* to- 
the disadvantfi^e of the Turks. Ahmad 1 died in 1^17* imd 'l^ 
seven sons, but, according to'the iSirkish rule ef subcession* Ihe 
’ throne fell to their idiot uncle MustafA |imctice of frtd^fde 
had hitherto always seofired the suooessioU te the reining 
sons. MustafAs natural imbecility, increased by the debau^efy 
to which he gave himself up, made ii impossihle tO'carry on the 
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afilftirs of Goveriimdiit, and alter ;^e had reigned three months, the 
vazirs, the 'ulamll and the army mnited to depose- him, the, first 
instance of a monarch of the house of’Othman dethroned hydiis 
own servants, Bis nephew, ’Othmio 11, a boy of fourteen years of 
age^ wi^ placed on the vacant Ithrone. In spite of his youth, 
'Othm&n was distinguished by* ^an energy and strength of will to 
which the Turks had long been ^trangers in the charajOter of their 
SultfinS'; an^these qcial||ies' soon brought him into collision with 
the mutineers, <^ho had^ long held the real authority in the State. 
His idOan had.always been bent on Northern conquests; and as 
soon as he had patched up a peace with Persia, he mustered his 
army for invasion of Poland. ^ 

On the march, he observed, or thought he observed, that the 
number of the Janissaries present not at all tally with the 
amount of money disbursed for their pay. He ordei^fed thCnr to 
be mustered; they refused to allow the muster to be taken. At the 
Siege of Chotin, they gave their rations to the besieged Poles, in 
exchange for wine. The failure of the campaign was attributed 
to their insubordination and cowardice. ^Othmati;was bitterly in¬ 
censed against them, and it is said that he planned abolishing the 
corps, but first, to get out of their power, he pretenc^l an intention 
of making the pilgrim”age to Makka. But the Janissaries penetrated 
his designs, and determined to strike the first blow. It was in the 
fourth year of his reign and the eighteenth o;^ his age, that the ^n-^ 
fortunate Saltan, on the eve of his pilgrimage to Makka, attended"' 
public prayers in the garrison mosque. The Janissaries Assembled 
there began assailing him with abuse. One insolent Riftsian Caught 
hold of the Sulti^u's robe, saving to him, “ ’Othmdn Chal^ibi„you are 
a fine boy; come along with Us to our barracks, or to Yfisuf Sh4h’s 
QC^ee-faouse. ** The unfortunate Sultan gained one of the windowe^ 
of the mosque, from Whence he earn%stly apppealed for aid to the 
pet^le of Muhammad ; but another Janissary struck the arm with 
which he held the window a blow, which b^oke' Ti^y tlmn 
seb^ him and put him into a cart and'harried him ^ the*^vear» 
TowmrC, where the;^ put him to deatb>with«circumstano^ pf extreme 
oraelt|^ * While his body was exposed, lying qpon ah oid mat* 
Jabha^i Bashb'^dfir AghI, culPoff Ij^orightd^r, and a. Janissary^ 
bdng; unable to get oS a valuable ritt| that leas pn one of the 
fia^f^ eut off ihe finger to get at i|^>^ This was the mlsmrablh late 
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then to Lafkali UustaM P4shat ha was coasidared a man 
too gentle meed, tbey made Eari Mueain Grand Vasdr again. He, 
baippening to find fault with a Mviktf ordered two hundred strokeU 
of the bastinadd to be inflioted On the holf man: ^ horrid sacri¬ 
lege in the eyes of the Turhsf The whole of the ^ulama, with 
the Shaikh-nl Islim, assembled to remonstrate, when they were 
attacked by a mob of Janissaf^s and <S^am ogMdnSf who killed 
many hundreds of them, and threw bodies ijjjjfo* the wells 
in the courtyard of the mosoue of Sultin Uuh^mad II. The 
mutineers after this pulled down Kari Husain,. and put up 
Kam&nkaSb Ali, a subaitern officer of Janissaries, as Grand Vaair. 
The Sipahis now /ratemised with the Janissaries: «sbdy both 
united, and KamdokaSh was made the tool of their bloody de¬ 
signs. A Reign of Terror .commenced, and the soldiery rioted 
unrestraindll and revelled in pillage and murder. The history of 
Turkey, from the dwath of Sultan K)thm4n II, to the appointment 
of Mohammad Kis4gr61t to the grand Yizarat by Muhammad lY, 
is one cfontinuous record of tumult and bloodshed. These scenss 
gave rise to the old European conception of the character of’ 
• ** a regular Turk,’* a being as proud and obstinate as a Spaniard 
and as ready \o quarrel as an Irishman. The historian Prince 
Cantemir says that these civil broils were the consequence of 
freeddm from foreign war, for the Turks were so prone to fight¬ 
ing-that they would rather turn upon one another tban forego 
their favourite pastime. But this state of things in its worst 
phase coujd not last long: the very violence of the paroxysm 
forbade its Continuance. The rebellion in Asia Minor spread 
every daif. * The Persians invaded and annexed the eastern pro¬ 
vinces. Many of the P4sh&s took the law into their own hands 
Sud retaliated on the mutinous troops. The Governor of Erzertim, 
Ab4za P4sh*4, had been a 161^^ or tutor, to 0thm4n II, and was 
especially obgoxioiq| to the JaDimaries; who believed that he 
had been privy to his master’s designs for their suppression. As 
He psissed through the streets of Erzerdm on Fridays, on his way 
to prayers ab the mosque* of Mia Pashi, the Janissaries called 
out, Ab4zd Lild, you go to the Mlim (church : Greek eeeleaia} 
of your nearest rel^on, ** Thus,’* says i^hizhj in his 

subsequent petition to Sultan Mur&d iY, " they dared to call that 
noble mo.t|ue'a •churdi I When I went through the city,, they 
cried out ‘ Gtrsh f Gush! as if >tli»y were shaking to barking 
dogs, but it iutehde^ for me. I jufeteoded, however, to take, 
no notii^ of i^and c^tinUed to shew them many favour^; 
Still, thy Eihpieror^ 1 %Siii inshlted hi a fihottSi^ ways*" W^en ? 
the Pezsan bteged Aklmka, Abizd' tried, to mus^ a t 
force to reUeye it^ but It his^ owu words not a tii^le Janii^y 
i^ould Ml tit wito-tayem or the Ms«. house, said m 
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eooaeqQenoe wa»t^at the PersifDS took possoiBion of thisooblo 
fortress ‘which had keen oo gloriously taken bv Sult&n Salim/* 
Abdzfi at lengthj with his irr^ular troops, ana the aid of the 
populace, suTprii^ and massaci^ the Janissaries in Srserdm, and 
there swmo eternid enmity to the^^whole iH&k> minouncbg bis de- 
tenninarion to avenge the innocent blood of his master Sultin 
*pthmfiu» The. mutineers were themselves now frightened at'the 
universal anal^^hy whioh ^ey^ had caused. They dep^ed the insane 
llustal&.a secoi^ time, and raised Murid, a brother of 'Othmin’s, 
and then only twelve years of Age, to the throne. As the treasury 
was quits empty^ the troras agreed, and swbre an oath, to dispense 
with the unzal largess. However, the Yazlrs scraped together, from 
various «>ufces, about 3,000 purses, which amount was distributed 
among the troops, who did not refuse it, motwithsbnding their 
oath not to accept of it. The deposed Mustafi was/afterwards 
Mrangled by his nephew's orders. Murid the Terrible was girt at 
his coronation with the sabre of Sultin Salim, and with another 


sword said to have belonged to the prophet: no other Sultin was 
ever girt in riiis manner. His energy and activity gmdually re¬ 
stored order, and raised Turkey from the abyss of anarchy into 
which she had sunk. He was a man of splendid physique and of 
immense strength, with an eye like a hawk and>a hand like the 
paw of a lion.. He was a daring rider, and few of his subjects 
could match him at archery, wrestling, or throwing the jar^. Qe 
used to seize his guards by their waistbelts, two at a time, and 
hold them out at arm’s length. The feats of strength i|;pd activi¬ 
ty that are recorded of him by Turkish chroniclera <»would fiU a 
volume. 

He did not dare to oppose the will qf the soldiers who had 
placed him on the throne, however, but as be grew older he gradu-^ 
ally got the management of affiiirs iato his own bauds, and, on 
Various pretexts, bo singled out and slew the leaders of the Bipihis 
apd: Jahissazles, one alter the other. He ehcdii^ed' .the old fend 
betwee&,..the two corps, and when he bad sei them ialriy.hy the«» 
earn. to wholesale eKecurions. IJnfbrtunately tb'is 

necessary juverky bred in bisneucb a sprit of:; mu^ty Ibat be s^ 
.delis^tediutlripodsbeddi^fbr ets o^^sake^imd mumer became. 
.liie,i»v{ni|i^ {Msrime.:^ m used to^b^ tbat:ba. .bid 
< and 

•deairii‘v<wirii{.,hia:'uwn .babd. 

'tei;.'jsatls& ,ih^‘vCMmoe"b!f'riie . 
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to Enser^m wiih an imperial| firman, directing Ab&zi Pashi to 
join it with his own forces and undertake the recovery of Akbiska. 
Ah^d received the new comers hospitably, but there, were 
Janissaries in Dishian Husain*s army, and be sutfpected trea^exy, 
BO he himself treacherously slelr Dishian Husain at a banquet, 
and then surprised and routed his troops. He was again pro- 
sdribed as a rebel, and many ^expeditions were sent against him, 
the only result of which was to*suppjy Ifiim constu^y with fresli 
Janissaries* heads wherewith to garnish the of Erzerfim. 

But at length he surrendered himself, probably Iw collusion with 
the Sult&n, and was brought to the Imperial Stirrup,** He 
justified himself in a remarkable speech, in which attributed 
all the ills that iSOdioted the Ottoman empire to the turbulence of 
the Janissaries. Mitrad took him into favour, made him one of 
his intimate counsellors and used him to frighten the mutinous 
soldiery. One day,’* says thc> Turkish chronicler, “ when the 
Janissaries were dissatisfied and would not eat their soup, 
Ab&zd said, ‘ Give me leave, my Emperor, and I will make them 
eat, not only their soup, but even the dishes.* Sultiu Mur&d 
haying given him permission, he appeared in the Divdn j on 
, which a murcdur was heard from the ranks of the Janissaries, 
who began to eat their soup with such avidity, as if they would 
have swallowed the soup>dishes, so great was the awe which 
his name and afme^auce excited among the Janisssffies.” But 
when Mur^d wished to march against the Sbah of Persia, the 
Janissa^es refused to march, saying, “ If the Sultdn wishes to 
conquer the Persians, let him conquer them with Abaz4.” Mur&d 
basely^lelded and delivered up ouo more of his faithful servants to 
death, to appease the^ mutinous murmura It was rumoured 
however, that he concealed Ab4z4 and substituted some one else 
at the execution; and, in the reign of Sultdn Ibrahim, a man ap* 
peared claiming to be Abfiza, but Ibrihim killed him before the 
.truth of hfs «tofy could be inquired into. Sultin Murid lY 
made ^of^uccessful campaigns i^ainst the Pensiana In the first, 
he re-conquered the north-sasteru provinces of the empire, amd 
in the second, he re-took Baghdid, which has remained in the 
possession of the €(jbtom%pB|ever •since.. Old veterans, who had 
MrVed under Sultin Snlii^n at the Siege of Sigeth, were > carried 
in littem at the head of the army to encourage iho troops by 
their exhortations. AftcNr bis^fimt yiictorious campfugur Mur^ made 
a anlendid«tia,uinphal into Oonstantinople. The'Windows 
and roofs of. the houses in direcdon^** aays^ Aoliya Ahctidi', 
•<w^e crowded rwithipeopk who czclaiiaed j :^The bleaniiig^i^ 
God be upoh th^ O conqueror. W^me Mmid, ; 
viotonea bo. fortunat#!’ Jojr was jnanifiB^ evm oouctehiUiOo. 

• The Sultifl wasdrOssed in stoel ahd had A ^veofold 
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aigrette in hie tarbao, stuck obliquf»ly oa oue mde^ ia the Persiaa 
manner. He was mounted on a Nogbst steed, followed by seven 
led-hoxses of the - Arab breed, decked out in embroidered 
trappings set with jewels. . AmirgfiQa, the Kb&n of Krivin, 
Ydsuf J^in, and oUier Femian Ehdns, wedked on foot before him, 
whilst the bands with cymbals, flutes, fifes,, and drums^ played 
adrs of Afrdsidb. The emperorflooked with dignity on both 
8 of him,^ke a lien thatnhas ’^seized lus prey, and saluted 
people as fii^passed '’on, followed by three thousand pages 


si 
the 
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olad in armour.,. The people shouted : ' Qod be praised,* as he 
passed, and threw themselves on their faces to the grounds The 
merchants Mid tradesmen had raised on both sides of the way 
pavilions of satin, cloth of gold, velvet, fine' linen, and other 
rich studh, which were afterwards distributed nmoogst the Solaks 
Paiks, and other servants of the Sulidn. * * * During 
this triumphant procession to the Sarii, all the ships at the Seraglio- 
point, at EizkaWa (Leandei^s tower^ and at Tcmkh&na, fired 
salutes, so that the sea seemed in a blaze.” This splendid 
pageantry, and his strength and courage, endeared Mur&d to the 
people in spite of his ferocity, and he replenished the empty 
treasury with the confiscated property of the thollisands whom 
he slew. He was just preparing a great naval armament against 
the infidels of Malta, Al A^itdr (the Hospitallers), who cruised 
ID to the Dardanelles, and kept all the Musalmf n sailors of the 
Mediterranean in constant terror, when death carried him off, in the 
tWenty>eighth year of his age, and the sixteenth of his reigld. Hk 
death was hastened by his excesses, for he was a ooafirmed<x]rankard, 
Aoliya ^Afandi relates that when Murad IV visited* J^iyazid 
Ylldsrim’Btomb at Brfisa, he gave it a kick^with his foot saying 
“ What, do you lie here like a monarch, you, who have destroyed 
the *Owman honour and have bean made prisoner by the 
T&t&rs?" At the moment he kicked the coffin he cried, ”Oh ! 
my foot f and from that day was attacked by Hibew gfout,, which 
oMed hini off. His last act was to order the execution^bf hid 
only snrvieing brother, Ibrihlm; and it waa>in the act of struggling 
to rise from Ids bed to gloat ever lbr&hlai*s expected death, that* 
he breet^d oat hie feroebuB souD Hi^^estin^ yiotiim survived 
to euoeeed and to oahse him eyen to be regretted by his 
3nhjeots.<^Ib^fiiilva8 wholly .given up to lust and vanity. 'He 


<^rgies of the Parc au* Cerfs, 
ind-s^«indsi^ vtW ireven^^ the > country oh , hb Ibatbdome 

whUe he rivalled 

Kere mv oiMellyt!^^ ^ with h^ own hand* a Yaslr 

ehd«hHl ffis^eased him. ^ 1!phen ' drcmnstMSkee me reported' 

Preneh Ambassadoix^vihe; flrand Monan^ue 
otoryed* '*‘‘Waiikkv'it»]^ndBht;>5!r^neis.”',,. I®®'- 

Jangle,** send the Due de Montpensier. , 
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It cbaneed that tha chi^ auninch of the Imperial harem, on hia 
way to the Holy cities, was taken in t^e Leyant by the Maltese 
galleys, and the prize was carried by the captors into the Venetian 
harbour of Canea in Crete, where the goods and slaves were sold. 
This news violently enraged Ibi&him, and he ordered the Armada, 
prepared by his predecessor, to be instantly despatched against 
Malta ; but the commandera 4iad secret instructioi^ to surprise 
Canea and conquer Crete. The Veiseti^,* were ^prepared, and 
Canea fell; but the Turks found it no e^y mattqjr to^ master the 
rest of the island. Ydsuf Pdsha, who bad conquered' Canea, was 
killed by Ibrdhnn for bis pains. When the Sultlin, having heard 
of the beauty of the wife of Ibshir Pasbd, asked her Jiusband to 
give her to him, her father Ydrvdr Pdsha incited Ibshir to rebel, 
and joined him with’his trqpps; but Ibshir treacherously murdered 
his fathd4-;-in-law to curry favour with Ibrahim, who gate him 
y4fvdr’s government as a reward. • The general discontent increased, 
until matters looked so threatening that Ibrahim recalled some of 
the trbops froni Oandia to his aid. As one of the regiments of the 
Janissaries was being landed from the transports, emissaries from the 
Sultan addressed its colonel, Kar& Murad, asking for presents, 
• for «since Ibrfthim’s extravagance had exhausted his resources he 
took bribes for his own favours, and begged from bis own servants. 
** Tell the Sult4n,*' said Black Murid, fiercely, “ that we have 
brought nothing froQi Candia but powder and ball: be is wel¬ 
come to that kind of present if he wants it.” The newly-arrived 
troops ^ once joined their comrades in the city, Black Murad 
and othertf of the ofiScers headed them, and the terrible rioting 
began^ M)rahim was deposed and strangled, struggling with his 
executioners and blaspljemiug. His favourites were hunted down 
and torn to pieces, and his women distributed among the muti¬ 
neers and conspirators wb« had deposed him. His infant son, 
Muhammad IV, succeeded him on the throne; and the confiscated 
.properiy of^lbr&lum’s favourites supplied the funds for the dona¬ 
tion to tSe troops. The new Sultin was a child, and he grew up 
to be iaindan’t monarch,, like 4he Sultans who had preceded Murid 
IV, the only spark of manliness that he shewed being a fondneea 
for the chase. The«old agtn^hy had been fast retvyrnin^, sdtbough 
the reign of Ibrahim and the chronic state of] rebellion in Asia 
Minor, never ^tirely suppre^ed, was now again in full swing. 
The first eight years of Muhammad's reign were years of mis¬ 
rule and misery, and the empire seemed fast sinking into 4eorer 
pittide, when it was saved and renovated by t|ie vigour op oiie 
man, Muhammad Ktiprili, so called froiu his native town 
Kfipii, m Armenia, who happened to succeed to. the seals of 
office after numerous predecessors, had lieM them for. a few monthf^ 
to be banished aud fieeced, or poisoned, or strangled in turn. 
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Hubammad K^rili was no gontus; he -was simply a» hoijOst 
man, wbo knew his duty and tried to da it. In a country where 
the sole idea of politics is that of personal government, onta 
i^ht^us^man at^the helm of the State ie better than all the 
Gonstituliims, or all the Tanaimi^s that were ever devised. The 
people of oriental nationssiGannot dissociate in their minds law 
^m xeli|^oziU nor government Mm the person of the ruler. 
Hence their ^coj^mpt for ^ written ordinance of man's invention^ 
and their respecl^|br the commands of their monarch, or whoever 
may betheir Jeader. E-dprili ruled justly, and sensibly in the 
Soltln's name; but before he could restore order out of chaos it 
was necessary to make some severe examples. 10b hilly believed 
in the truth of the Persian distich— 

Ne’er in the gerden of the State will juBt^’ce ffotirrah greeir, 

SaVe it be watered from the fount of the sabre flashing keen ; 

and he proceeded to restore peaci' to the distracChd country by the 
same inethods which had been employed by Mur&d the Terrible. 
“ He killed,*' says the Turkish historian,*^ in Anatolia four hun¬ 
dred thousand rebels, seventeen vazirs> forty-one begler-begs; 
three mulas, and a Maghrabi Shaikh.** The list reads like the 
contents of a game-bag; but the cure was effectual for he sihoto' 
only to punish the enemies of the common weal and not to gratify 
avarice pr revenge. He was the Midhat of his day, but he was 
not banished^ and he saved the empire, or at least postponed its 
ruin.^ When he died, his son Fazil Ahmad Rdprilf succeeded 
him in the vizarat. His talents excelled, and his probity equalled, 
that of his father, while the latter's timely severity enabled his 
son to indulge in a graceful demency. He was naodedby the 
Turks or the Righteous. He reformed every department 
of the State, by changing not the system but the men. He intro- 
dncea strict order into the army, and three thousand Sip&his and 
seven fhousand Janissaries, who absented themselves from master, 
had their names struck ofi the rolls. By t^e strict olrdert^ h^^ intro¬ 
duce in the revenue accounts, he filled the treasury,.and mustered 
armies for y^the campaigns of Polafid and Hungary larger 
those le by Suliman the Magpificent. He complem the conquest 
of (^dia^ whick the gallant littlfe repi’^okc of ‘Venice had deluded 
against the TpjrkiiSi empire during an incessant war of twenty 
years. But Ahtnad Rumrill was no aoldler, or we should rather 
sayA AO v gend^ T tbpum be^ and successfully strove to 

extumd the emptto at the expense of the Poles and 

iSie iSbrmaps, V^i^ip^ :hhnaell'jwiig beaten in a pitehed battle by. 

I 'i, 1 . ji. 1^.,I . I ll, I. a . 

‘^mactyrdoia’* of'OtbiuSn II, to the 
* abcaNif^ od IT, 


• * Apliya Afondi, whdto^atoottht 
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the oelehmted Imperialist ^neneal Montecucalli, cm than 
one occasieii by that champion of Ohristendom, John Sobieski. 

Vhe stream of the Dnieper had been seen choked by the !i!?tirktsh 
turbans, and the orescent went d^wn before the doss in many a 
hard-fought field, but the numbers and perseverance of the Turks at 
last'prevailed. A Turkish army actually reached Lemberg, the capi¬ 
tal of Qallioia, the northei*^point to ^hich they wer penetrat¬ 

ed in Europe. The Emperor of Qerfiianjy purohaspa a truce for 
twenty years by the cession of Neuhansel; the Po>^ gave up the 
strong fortress of Kamioiec, in which mosques were built by the con¬ 
queror, ; thd muezzin’s cry was heard on the Imnks of the 
Dniester; and the Turks, now that thehad beeh*heard in. 
Poland, declared that God would not suffer that country to remain 
long in the hands of the infidels. The old dreams of universal em¬ 
pire were rWived, and the old Turkish spirit of conquest seemed 
to have been arousdfi : nothing wal heard of but the Holy war, andi 
even Si^ltin Muhammad accompanied the army once or -twice as far 
as Adrianople. And when Ahmad the Righteous died, lamented,^ 
his successor, Black Mustafa, set out to conquer Germany and annex' 
it to the Ottoiqan empire. But the introduction of improved field 
Artillery, the modern system of drill, and the Jbayonet, had revolu¬ 
tionised war, while the Turks had not changed one iota in mattera 
of drill and equipment since their genius went to sleep at the 
death of the great Balimdn. Their enormous host surged for two 
months rpund the ramparts of Yienna. Then came ** the man whose 
name waA John” with his little army to its relief. There was a wild, 
confused battle, and the mighty host was scattered in panic Right: 
the cres6bn\ banner had gone down never to rise again : the glory 
^of the House of ’Othm^n bad flown for ever. The superstitious 
Turks excused their defeat by a story which gave out that the gfreat 
Sulim^ had, alter his repul^ from before Vienna, solemnly cursed 
auy of his d<pcend%nts who might renew the enterprise in which 
he had^silad, a*Story vq|ry little according with SuUman’s charac- 
'^er, or with the well-known hopes which the Ottomans long dherisb* 
ed of subduing the whole or Ohristian Europe. They believed 
that, Vienna once taken, the subjugation of all Germany would 
follow as a matter of* <»>urse,Vnd that they would 4hen be able to 
pass on to tbte conquest of France andithe other kingdoms of the 
’Farang, - 

But now that'the tide of war had turned, it cQniinued to ebb 
rapidly. The German armii^ed the Duke of ]jombe^Ql| 
Prince Lev^ik of Baden, swept the Turks before itkem nut of Hdii? 
gary, storming thrir fortresses and mid putiing all 


7"* Pa/attifco, T«rhii& fw a 
palisade. 
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Musalm&ns/ man, woman, and child to the sword. All neigh¬ 
boaring natioiu, who had long suiSered £rom the insults and 
egressions of the Turks, now saw ;the op*pprtunity for revenge. 

Poles besieged Eaminiee. The Venetians landed an army 
in the Mhrea. Peter the Great lea his Russians, just newly discip¬ 
lined by Ia Porte, to the conquest of Azof. The Turks urere 
bewildered nod overwhelmed bw^^these numerous attacks, while 
Sult&Q^^lilUh^mad.i^ occii^iea only with ids hunting parties. 
At length th^national cup of bitterness was filled to.overfiow- 
ing by a crushing defeat, endured by the Ottoman grand army 
iu tbe |>Iamof Mohaj, the very scene of SuHm&n's *great victory. 
The troops*^ rose in mutiny at Oon8tantinople,«exclaimmg that the 
SuMn was the cause of all their mi^ortunes, and must cease to 
reign. Muhammad stoutly protested that,* on the contrary, their 
defeats were owing to their own cowardice and incapacity; but he 
was forced to resign the throne and retire to'-a prison, where he 
lived for seven years afterwards. He had often meditated mak¬ 
ing away with his brothers, but had been restrained by their 
mother, and now one of them, Suliman II, was placed upon the 
throne. Muhammad IV bad reigned for forty years, almost as 
long as Sulim&n thp Magnificent, and in bis rei^ the Ottoman 
empire attained its extreme limits and then began to recede. 
Sulimdnllwas what the Persians call a or **Tdia/r- 

a man who thought that strictness«in the observance of 
lOligious duties was the one end of life, and far outweighed trivial 
matters like justice, mercy, and truth. The Turks, alvmys prone 
to reverence external sanctity, expected great thin|rs from the 
well-known piety of their new Sult&n, but prayerflf ccweld be of 
little avail to stay the progress of the Christian arms, or to replen¬ 
ish the exhaust^ treasury. There was no money to pay the 
usual donation to the sip&his and Jafiissaries, but they insisted on 
having it, attacked the Grand Vazir in his palace,, ove^owe^ed 
Ms gmiant resistance, and brutally murdered him' and, h^ family, 
dragi^ng his ladies naked through the streets of Constantinopld^ 
BU'mitra^ on the sanctity of the‘'harem never before heard of 
smoug the Turks. The mutineers re-«nacted the eoenes which 
had''occurrod After the death of ^Othman* II, and the pious 
BhMu looked helplessly on.« On the news tlmt the Austrians had 
Hisfa;!beputMmB^<!at the head his army at Sofi&, but oh 
Ihat the Aestiians were BdvanciDg,;he fiedhack to Istam- 

peril he wan wise enough to 
tether of Ahmad Kfiprihi and 

Ij^ miejigy 'kSil^konesty^^^ again efiected« a marked: change * 

In©f the emplee, - as well as in the fortunes of the war. 

—— i, . , ^ I,..— — -— 
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Tbo netr vazir restoret^ order ia the admioistration, recruited the 
finances, quelled the mvrtin^ and inspired the army with fresh 
courage. He recovered Servia and Bosnia frora the Imperialists in 
one campaign, and: the effects of his vigour were'felt on ^1 the 
frontiers of the empire. Just as ne was starting on a fresh-cam- 
paigu to recover Hungary, Sult&n Salim^n the Saint died of 
dropsy, and was succeeded by *111 brother^ Ahmad II,«who nearly 
equalled him in piety and stupidity. Th^foxtunes ^tbe csescent 
sank again when Mustafi Kdprlli fell by an Anstfmn bullet on 
the fatal field of Salankaman, and the short reign of the second 
Ahmad .was a period of uninterrupted disaster. He died of theif 
same disease as hi% brother, and left the throne to his nephevr 
Mustaft II, the sou of Muhammad IV, a young man who appeared 
to possess l^th talent’and oourage. Publicly inveighing against 
the sloth and cowardice of his predecessorsi he announced his in¬ 
tention of leading llis armies in p8rso», like a true descendant of 
the Hoiwe of ’OthmSn. He invaded Hungary with a large hos^ 
and had the good luck to surprise the German general Veterani, 
who was at the head of seven thousand men. The author, of the * 
'Firoz Ndma-i Turk has written sdt hazdr ” (sixty thousand) 
iastead of ** sdtfi hasdr" (seven thousand) foi; the number of the 
German array, and thus has converted what was really a very dis¬ 
creditable affair for the Turks into a brilliant victory. For it took 
all the efforts of the 8ultfin and his numerous host to prevail 
against Vqterani’s little band, and the Turkish losses were enormoua 
The neat year MustafI again took the field; but be would not 
risk a battle with the Germans, who were commanded by* the 
Elector #f Saxony. In an attack on the Turkish camp, the latter 
was repulsed, and left twenty-four guns behiod him. .Mustafi 
made a triumphal entry into Constantinople, with their captured 
gUDS ia h!s train. * 

Mnstafi^ todjk the^eld for the next campaign with an army of 
^ ohe hunj^re^ and thirty thousand men. The Anstrians had but 
• Torty-six thousand to oppose him, but they were led by a captain 
who was a* host in himself,* young Eugene of Savpy. . After, 
some manoeuvring, Eugene offered battle: Mustafa refused 
it and marched away teas Ipvade* Transylvania, ^gene pursu¬ 
ed, and came up with the Turks as they were crossing the. 
Theiss. The Sut^n and the Sip&his had crossed the river; *but the 
infantry, the guns^ baggage, and camp were, still all pn t]^ hither 
side. It was a day of horrorfr- The one narrow bt^dgecol hqat^ 
would have taken the army a week to de^e aaroas it > but ^eaVl^ 

• in the day it was shattered by theGerman camwm. The distr^t^ 
Sult&n and vasir sent contradictory messagfs tq each 

the stream. The Janissaries^ howling out impreeatians? l^^ 

• fheir commanders, were digging like madmen to rsdse entrenek** 

f 
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^ents, while the Germe«& bullete %ere falling thickly ^among them, 
and when the haety trench was almost completes,^it was found 
too e:;cteoeled to he held. The Janissaries abandoned it and he^n 
digging miother* nearer to the bridge-head, but the Germans were 
already i^*vancing to the assault^ and the Turkish officers tried 
to force their men back to the abandoned trench. From words 
they came to^,blows, and the Qran^JilTazir, all the Pish^St and nearly 
all tke 8i}p6tio^ offices^ of the army, fell victims to the rage of 
the soM'tory, w^ were driven frantic by despair. The next instant 
the Germans were upon them. Ten thousand Turks were slain, 
tfnd ten thousand were driven into the Theiss and drowned, and all 
their canfpf stores, guns and siandards taken. The Sult4n and 
all his cavalry watched the terrible combat from the other side of 
the river. After the battle, they fled with as much pmcipitation 
as if they had been beaten themselves, and made the best of 
their way to Belgrade. The bkttle of Zeuta *^uite cured Sultan 
Mustafi of his passion for military glory, and he never tempted 
fortune again. He was the last member of the House of ’Othmdu 
who tried his hand at the trade of a soldier. 

The spirit of the Turks was quite broken by their repeated 
reverses, and they c<mfessed that* God himself fonght on the side 
of the Qiaurs.* At length, in 1699, a Treaty was concluded at Carlo- 
vitz, by which the Turks gave up a large part of their empire, 
ceding' Hungary and Transylvania to Austrian the Morea to Venice, 
Podolia to Poland, and Azoph to Russia. The war bad .lasted in¬ 
cessantly for eighteen yearn, and the resources of Turkey were 
quite mchausted. From this time forth the Ottoman em'pire became, 
fmm an object of fear, an olject of contempt, and aflecwards of 
solicitude to the European powers, whiie the subject Christian 
races now first dreamed of a possible escape from the house of‘ 
bondage. How commenced the long i^ruggle of Greek*' and Slav 
for political freedom and religious supremacy^ iv^hich has continued 
to onrowntimev The disgrac^ul, though necessary.“^pea^ i^ade the 
Sui^U unpopular, and he himself seemed to strive to drown thJ 
memoiy of his defeat in drunkenness and debauche^. Sedition 
again Wzizae rife^ and the soldiery rioted at Constimtiaople for 
aeverai weeks.* At last SuUiii Huf^ta^ abdicated, in favour of 
Iflsvl^ Ahmad 111, and died ..in retliement not long after- 
IHrtries rmn for . his love of. peace and' 

‘ fdlgnitheV^piiOi^asgovemedbyhisfavour- 
nve^war, ever undertaken,by 4he Turkk was 

■Ott' ‘ ' 
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the troubles which afflicted that^ountry on the fall of the Safiavi 
dynasty, and when N4dir Shah completely turned the tables on the 
l^rks and expelled them fromt he country. The Janissaries, as usual, 
vented their rage at their defe|it upon the unlxfcky Sultdo, and 
Ahmad was deposed, and his nephew Mabmdd I elevated in his 
stpad. A Janissary private headed the mutineers on this occa¬ 
sion, and they* held high capitsA for several 

weeks., The ringleaders were at lalt yivdigled kito*the seraglio, 
and there seized and strangled. Mahmdd i was no more 
remarkable than his immediate predecessors, and during his 
reign, and that of his brother and successor, ’Othm&n III, the 
Turkish empire mpved easily and smoothly along the^o%d to ruin 
and decay. It still preserved outwardly the appearance of majesty 
and power, and the spendour of the courts of the Sult&ns still 
excited tha pride of their suluectB and the surprise of foreigners. 
The Chiefs of the douse of ’Qthnfin indulged in a military pomp 
befitting sovereigns who claimed to be the successors of the 
CsBsars and the Khalifs of Islam, while it indulged the taste of 
the Turks for stately parade and martial finery. They had *a 

• proverb that wisdom must be sought for among the Faraog : 
•wealth in India; and pomp among the, Osmiinlis.” * Every 

Friday, the Padishah went in state to prayers at the mosque. 
And this ceremony could not be omitted without dangerous conse¬ 
quences ; for if the people missed the sight of their monarch for 
more th£i.n a week, sinister rumours flew about, and people said 
that stmn^e things might happen in the seraglio and nobody 
■be any the wiser. Ahmad Ill fell a victim to this prejudice, 
^e preusdded in the usual state to the mosque when he was 

^ dkpgeronsly ill, and fell fainting from his horse in the midst of 

* th^procession. He died the same night. 

OU‘ thele occasions, the rdads which the cortdge traversed, were 
lined on eaqh side^by all the Janissaries of the capital, in their 
■tall Wil^it^regftnental cg>ps, and military dresses and equipments. 

’'*They bow^ low as the vazirs and high officers of the State appear-, 
ed,each wHh his own follovVing in ordar due; distioguished one 
from the other by the fashions of their gorgeous garments and by 
the shape and size of theia ^rbanl. The Shaikh-^ Islam and the 
or judges, wore turhikns of a globular shape and double 
the size of any of the others, and were clad in rob^ of white sfif, 
emblematic of purity. Tw(»< lines of Janissary colonels, with, 
black heron's plumes in their tall cyUndrical turbans, marched on 
foot in front of the hoise of their Aghl Immediately behina. 


* This proverb reminds us of another three tbiiigs: ;ifiie braih of the Fl* 
Oriental aajii^, Qooted, we think,by *rsi)gi; the tongne of >the Arab^ apd 
, Burton There is whfdom in the aajad of the Chiaaniao.** 
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them came the head codk of the co^s, in a black leather gown, 
studded with knobs of silver, feis girdle stuck fdl of enormous 
knives and cntl^ses, whose handles concealed his face froifi' 
view; while he was so hung abgmt with silver chains and pots 
and pans, that he had to be supported on each side by a Janissary, 
to enable him to stagger forward un(kr his load. After the Aghd vf 
the Janiss^riei^me the hvstdpj'isj fipSultiin’s palace-guards, in red 
caps and drelses^ollowld by their Bust&nji BSshi; and next the- 
led'horses of the sovereign, their housings sweeping the ground", 
plumes of featheVs upon their frontlets, a sabre fastened to the 
saddle and a^. mace passed through the surcingle with a buckler 
suspended to li 

Two state turbans of the P^dishab, surmounted with nodding^ 
ostrich feathers, were borne along upon tripods covered with scarlet 
cloth. As they passed, the Janissaries bent low before th© Imperial 
plumes, while the bearers inclined the turbans outwards to the 
right and left, as ‘ if they were returning the salute. After .them, 
came the chosen bodies of household troops in quaint and gorge¬ 
ous uniforms, The zulfcMa or ringletteers, who wore scarlet 
helmets with long false ringlets fastened to them af> the temples,, 
which fell upon their *^8h0ulders; the khdsakia, who guarded the ‘ 
women’s apartments; the paiJcs who carried bundles of fasces, with 
silver hatchets in them, in imitation of the lictors who preceded the 
Cmsars; the soldks, or bowmen of the guard,‘marched in two linen 
on each side of the Sultan, their crests and feathers, shaped like an 
open fan, forming a regular fence which almost hid the foouarch 
from the view of the spectators. The word solak means ** Jeft-hand- 
ed,” for those on the right hand of the Sultan all drew tbeK* bows 


with the left hand. Some of the palace-guhrds wore the old Hom¬ 
an crested helmet. The Sullen himsplf rode between^ the two 
ro|vs of aolaka, inclining his head sli^ghbly in return for the salutations 
of i^e Jatiissaries and the populace. He was attended ^y«his armour- 
bearer> in a tight-dtting robe of cloth of gold. The procession was*, 
closed by the kislar-d.ghi, or chief of t^e eunuchs and 'the khaz&na^ 
ddr-d^Mf or' keeper’ of the privy purse, #lfo scattered edins as lar¬ 
gesse amoiig the rabble who followed in tjhe wake. All this barbaric 
Bp%ndopLr has Vatfished with the o^her ^ofies of the race of ’0th- 
mfip. the Turkish court is now the most iheanty /umished, and 
the amy^ th^ 'Cneilt plainly dressed of any in the civilissed or semi* 
QvlhseS’.iiterldr'' "'V; V " 

, in, a son of Ahmad III, sticoeed^ his uncle, 'Oth- 

miq llli l^uriri^ his reign, and the* of his brother 

fstd.; A^hdn^ eiinpW reeled under the blows 

passThm; whose^ hiiuB. had artis were hOw direeted by the 
and' "ambHiOn'’'Of .tSatheriue lir’whO'- fromi’-heir^glory^ -.was, 

' ithMed dr sun-o^whed,^ hy the Musulmibs. 
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Mustafi in bad the sense tc^ see that'reform of some kind was 
urgently needed in Turkey, and that military must precede all other 
reforms, but he had neither knowledge nor vigour enough to combat 
the ignorance and incapacity which surrounded* him. He was a 
well-meaning man, and died heart-broken at the defeat which his 
arpiies received from the Bussians. Abdul Hamid I was contented 
to tread in the old paths^ Mt his successor Salfii^ HI, son of 
Mustafii, had inherited his lSffl3er's*re5)rn!»ing t^dencies in his 
youth. He affected the society of Europeans, anu learned from 
their conversation the ignorance and backwardness of his coun¬ 
trymen. » 

He determined |o reform the army, and thus eimited the old 
malevolence of the Janissaries, who were now the only part of the 
army*left to be reformed^for the rest of the so-called regular 
troops hdd gradually disappeared, while the Janissaries had 
become a political party, reprdlentiog all the vested abuses 
in the country. To give up their easy habits of life, and 
accustom themselves to the hardships of drill and the restraints 
of discipline, was more than they chose to do, and they soon 

• assumed a position of open hostility to the reforming Sultan. 
4n sdme placet, they rebelled altogether against his authority; 
and it was their misconduct which caused the revolt of the 
Christians in Servia, and lost that province to the Ottoman 
empire. The Beglerbegs and P^shAs took different sides in the 
quarrel: some of them siding with the Sultan, most of them 
taking me j)art of the Janissaries. Unluckily, Salim’s ideas of 
reform were more superficial than radical, and it was precisely 
the extisrnkl changes, such as those in dress and equipment, which 
were most offensive te the conservative feelings of the Turks. 

* In 1806, while a Russian War was going on upon the Danube, 
Salim tried to put a new uniform.pn some Janissaries who were just 
called out fof serv^e. They at first cbosented to wear it, but, when 
the.drq§s ^as iSisued to them, they mutinied, and were joined by all 

' "’^he Janissaries in Constantinople. Salim had raised a new force, 
on the European model, called the nizdmri-jadidt or ** new regulars 
but he shrank from a conflict with the mutineers, and endeavour¬ 
ed in vain to bring them to ^ason# They deposed,and imprisoned 
him, placing bis cousin MustaM IT on the throne. The Pasb^ 
who commanded thp army on the Danube were most «f them 
attached to Salim; they hastened to conclude a truce with the 
Russians, and harried back to Constantinople to defend tbeii^ maste^. 
They were led by the valiant PAsh^ of Rflsohuk, Mustafa Bairakfli^ 

' BO called from his having once been a standard-bearer in the 
army. Their numbers and determination overawed all oppbsitioh. 
They enter^ the capital and forced their way inio the ^aglio, 

. Wt atthe tdireshold they idmost Btumbled over the d^ My 
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of Salim) wbp had been strangled by Suit&a Mustali&’'s orders at 
the very moment that the friends who had come to rescue him 
were thundering at the getes of his prison. The usurper bnd 
arrayed himself in his royid r(^b^ and seated himself on his 
throne iU the audience hall, >n the vain hope of overawing the 
intruders. Bairakd&r rushed up to him, and seizing him by tjie 
collar, drag^d him roughly dowj^i exclaiming, What dost thou 
do here ? Give place «to worthier. 

, Mustafi was now strangled in his turn, and his young brother 
Mahmi&d placed on the throne, while Bairakdir became Grand 
Yazir. Mustafi had ordered Eahmdd to be executed along with 
Salim, tbaf his own life might be secured by, his being the last 
survivor of the House of "Othmin, but the child was concealed 
by his attendants in the empty oven used for beating a bath* until 
the^ danger was over. The Janissaries and their adherents had 
been taken by surprise, but th^ey now rallied ^heir strength and 
assembled their forces, and attacked the adherents of reform. 
.Bairakdir blew himself up with his palace, to escape falling into 
the hands of the ferocious rabble, and a regular battle raged for 
several days in the streets of Istambol, which was decided at last 
by the topjis t,gunners) declaring for the Janissaries, and their 
united forces overwhelmed the Hizam troops: the old state of 
things was restored, and the empire again slid onwards, to ruin. 
As young Mahmud grew up, however, he became as ardent a 
reformer as Salim had been, and, with his example before, his eyes, 
he applied all his efforts to effect the ruin of the Jainissaries. 
He gained over the 'ulama by bribes and favours. » He had his 
spies Bfidong the Janissaries themselves, whom he prothoUd to be 
their officers. He restomd the Nizam4jadid, and kept them 
near the capital, while he sent the rest of the Janissaries by' 
driblets to perish in hopeless contests with the Oreelr insurgents. 
It was a perilous game that her was playing,,but bo knew well, 
and hy this time many others among th§ Turks tbo sgw plainly; 
that unless there was some reform, the empire could not etandr* 
It Vras already in the throes of dissblnticm. When all was ready, 
Mafamfid proioked the Janissaries to a revolt, und then unfurled 
the sacrell: banner of the Prophbt agajbet the chosen champions of 
Iritth. tthe eoup-kiettles were overturned that day^ in the At mai- 

The insignia of the Janieplaries may now' 
be '^diased im relics by the ahtiquary in the ouriosity^shops of 

'' reformed after Bult&n MahmM's own heart, 

im4. ^e de^y of their enxpiie was eertainly postpdned, but not 
, i|rr^ted. reforms of Mnhmdd were simil^ to those effected 
Beter theif^h'eat in -Hussia,* but thi^ were net jdanted in such 
Men^lUrought up in A sefi^lie nan . 



T^e House of 'Otkman, ogi 

the aa!m& of Reformers, Mah^mM ne^er fitted his capitid^ nor 
did he ever display energy or codra^e after the signal instance^ of 
Ixlth vrbifoh he bad given in hie triumph' over the Janissaries* 
He was always the slave of t|te intrigues of Ills women and 
favourites, and his only ideas on the subject of war consisted in 
a ^lavish imitation of the external appearance of European 
soldiers. But though his rdflyus wer^ intrhisicaU^ worth little, 
they at least delayed the immeaiate dissolutibn of dimpire. 

He was succeeded by his weak and worthless sto Abdfil Majid, 
** whose character", says Professor Creasy^ must ever command 
sympathy and admiration." The total absence of any character 
worth speaking o^may certainly command our sympatlty, though 
it is hardly a groun^ for claiming onr admiration. But it is 
observable that every reigning Sultin of tl^ House of ’Othm&n 
is always Wid np by certain writers, more zealous than well- 
informed, to the aafhiratioQ of the*Europ6an public as one whose 
virtues, should go far towards restoring the fallen fortunes of his 
house ;«and it is not until it becomes necessary to belaud the virtues, 
of his successor in the same fashion that it is discovered that the 


The reign of King Log is as pernicious, though from opposite 
causes, as that of King Stork. Tne present Sultan appears to be 
no exoepl.ion to the rule of incapacity. which distinguishes the 
House o^ ^Qthmdn, if we may judge from his action in banishing 
the only capable man in bis empire. 

We bave traded the growth of the race of *Othm&n through 
^successive stages of haifty jrduth, stormy middle age, and senile 
decrepitude. 


idol of yesterday was after all but a bit of very ordinary cla; 5 r. The 
Padi^ahs of Turkey are. like the heirs of Nawabs and Rdjahs in 
this country, brought up in the zen&na, and with the same results. 



CYPRUS^ BEFORE THE TIME OF. AMASIS. * 

T he early history of Cypi^s is shrouded in even deeper 
c^sourity than that of the other countries in its neighbour¬ 
hood. iNow.and again the veil is momentarily lifted, in connexion 
with some ^nemorable evenhin thiiiannals of Egypt or Assyria, to 
which countries it was successively tributary. The glimpses of its 
coddition which we obtain on these occasions, exhibit it to us as a 
.dependency of the Phoenicians, 'inhabited by numerous Phoenician 
and Greek /polonies, with monarchical institutions,existing side 
by side, or, more accurately perhaps, by a Humber of colonies 
which, some primarily Phoenician and othem primarily Greek, had 
all come, in the course of time, to be inhabited by a more or 
less mixed Greek and Phcenicr’an population,(Smd in the majority 
of which the Greeks had, at the dawn of the historical period, 
acquired a well-marked political ascendancy. 

. Herodotus speaks of the population as being in his time of a 
very mixed character ; and the objects of art which, of late years, 
have been disinterred in vast quantities in the island by General 
Cesuola, Mr. Lang and others, are of a correspondingly composite 
type, exhibiting strong traces not only of Assyrian and Greek but 
also of Egyptian influence. 

Authentic history tells us nothing regarding the date of either 
the earliest Pbcenician settlements, or the Greek settlements 
that followed them. But, considering the great natural wealth 
of the. island, especially in copper* and in timber, tvro materials 
of the utmost importance to the Phoenicians, and in the working 
of which they had, in the Homeric age, reached a high degree^ 

“ ' _-—jp-- 1 .-- 

* In sphe of the. concurrent tea- tion of the existence of copper,' of 
tiiaony of the Qr^ks end Homans,' exposing, the ignoranos of those who 
' from the time of corner downwards, would derive the^name of ^e island 
M, Oaudiy, aigding from the ab- from Mpros^ the pre» ivord fdT* 
aenceof any slags or other signs of cppper/a confusion *of Ideas to which 
mining, .as weU as from ^ the geolo- he attributes the genesis of the.^o1d 
gical structure, of the island,, has traditions regard^ the existeni^ of 
oast doubt on'^e existence of, ooj^ th^^tal there., He points out very 
perin Cyprus. The geology of the<: inatly that copper .wm* i^ot c^Ied 
island .ihas,^ howeveri been far from [nupros till long after^the island had 
'^totouglily' ea^ned^ and it ieemt ' acqu.ired that name. This is no ar- 
>to; os uar^aonable, or/ t^e..8trangt}i gument, however, against the more 
of, mere, n^ative eyldenc)^ to set probable derivation of the name, 
^ ytateinents of so jbipras {m Opprmm), coppei^ from 

^sUy; the name of theiishind which was ■ 

oft ,theiS; ,#w« hblle^d to'be the pilnomal iource of 
'r> A', late- ipumber the metal in Hdrope'. ''"•'It mUy ho noted 

. '**‘*'' hat-v ®fl>at:>^^'iS' anbtbfl*? derivation 

.conn^oa.:wtth ibis, ques^. appfled to> 
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of perfection; remembering, too, that its shores were visible on 
a clear day from the Phoenician coast, it is but ^reasonable to 
suppose that Cyprus was one of the first countries, if not the 
first country, beyond the sea,I colonised by that great maritime 
people. Indeed, it may very well have been the accident of its 
piiinxiinity to their coast tba^ supplied the stimulus necessary to 
call into action their latentl^apacjty •for maritime^ enterprise 
If this was the case, the latest date •which, consistently with 
w^ell-ascertained facts, can be assigned to the first Phoenician 
colonization of Cyprus, will lie somewhere in the sixteenth century 
before the Christian era^ while an even earlier date jnight be 
ascribed to it without much improbability. 

On the other hand, the earliest period to which known facts 
would justjfy us in referriifg the first establishment of the Greeks 
in the island, is some three cegturies later. In the reign of 
Baineses II, the Greeks were strong enough on the sea to 
play ^ important part, in conjunction with other maritime 
peoples of the Mediterranean, in an invasion of Egypt, By* 
Meueptah's time their naval power seems to have undergone , 
still further deyelopment j while in that of Rameses III, they, 
^long with Italian and Pelasgic allies, succeeded in wresting the 
command of the sea, for a time at least, from the hands of the 

Pbcenicians. i 

The foundation oftheir first colonies in Cyprus, which Greek 
tradition* places at the close of the Trojan War, may reasonably 
be supp^ei then, to have taken place somewhere between these 

two periods. . ,. , „ t 

The figyptian chronology of the dynasties to which these kings 

.belonged is still uncertain; but the mpn of the extreme dates 
* given for,the accession of^Meneptah is B. C. 1300, and the 
true date w probably some fifty years later. , , 

• In the list of She maritime nations which invaded Egypt m 
his refgDj^the Greeks, appear under the name of Achaioi 
’ (Achaiusha), a circumstance .which furnishes us with the means 
of fixing a|)proximately* the date of that event. For the appel¬ 
lative in question, which yas anplied to the Greeks at the time 
of the Troian War, *18 known to nave been in us# for only about 
a hundred and, forty years, ie., from the time of the ascendancy 
of the great Acbsean dynasty at Mycen® to that of the return ox 


the island, first, apparently, put for¬ 
ward by the Phre Lusignan, and 
favoured by Bochardt and the Ohe- 
Vtdier Jauna, »»*., from hophTi the 
Hebrew and for henna, a plant 
trbieh is reputed to have been large¬ 
ly cultivated by its Inhabitants. 

* Before this derivation can be accept¬ 


ed, however, it remains to ^ 
nlatned how it was that, while the 
Hebrews called the island KUum, or. 
Cbitfim, the Greeks bad recoiime tii^ 
the language cd that people for a new 
name for seleoted on aimpnnt of the 
growth of a product of so Htitle impor¬ 
tance to them as henna .. 
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the Heraklidse, or say, from the middle of the thirteenth to 
the close of the twelfth century before the^ Christian era. Mr 
Gladstone iDoUn|9S} on what are we think insufficient grounds 
to the older dates; andl we muy notice here, m paBsant, that 
his argument for placing the siege of Troy before B. C. 1209 
based on the fact that, while Tyre is not mentioned by Homer, 
and Zidon was then in it^ vigo^r^, the latter city was destroyed 
by the Philistines in * that year, is considerably weakened by the 
fact that Zidon subsequently recovered, and its ascendancy was 
still acknowledged in the reign of the Assyrian king Eaarhaddon, 
some six hundred yesurs later. 

The probable position—within the limits above described—of the 
date of the first Greek colonisation of Cyprijis would depend very 
znuch upon the character of that colonization. If it was a peaceful 
operation, as is not improbable, jjt may have taken placo compara¬ 
tively early; if, on the other hand, it was the result of a hostile 
invasion, it could scarcely have occurred before the reign of Jameses 
III, when, as will be presently seen, the confederated maritime 
nations overran the Pb^nician mainland. At any rate, the latter 
period is presumptively the earliest to which the political ascen¬ 
dancy of the Greeks in the island can fairly be assigned. ' 

Onr only contemporary authorities for the affairs of Cyprus— 
indeed our only sources of definite information regarding those 
affairs—previously to the time of Amasi8,*in the sixtli century 
before the Christian era, are, if we except the portion of Tyrian 
ebronicle prehcrved in Josephus, the cuneiform mjjcrffitions of 
Assyria, and the papyri and monuments of Egypt 

We propose now to examine these sources of evidence vuore in 
detail, beginning with that which furniilhes the most definite in-, 
formation, w*., the Assyrian records, ^We shall then notice the less 
definite evidence furnished by the Egyptian monuments, and finally 
take a brief glance at the testimony of tradition audaof the later 
Greek and Hebrew writera » * . mm 

The author of the somewhat peyfunctory, and -frequently in¬ 
correct) article on Cyprus in the new edition of the Svuyolopmdutr 
BrUo/n,n4oa, tells us that the first positive fact in the history of the 
isbnd is its conquest by the Eg^ptiawVfng Aftiasis, in the skth 
oentuiT before Christ. The name of the island, however, occurs 
leiretai Undies, in connection with very positive facts, of date long 
anterior to the time of Amaris, in the Assyrian annals to which we 
«liave just refetred. 

The iSrsiof these allusions ocean in the fourteenth year of the 
greal^ Adrian king Satgon, or in the yea^ B, 0. 70#^. It relates 
that Seven of the lungs of the iqiand paid tribute to that monarch, 
who, in oommemoration of the event, sent over to C/yprus a stele, 
of hunself, which is now in the Berlin Museum. 
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We have already referred tb an earlier mention of Cyprus 
in connection wiili Assyrian and Phoenician history, which, 
tlfough it is not found in the inscriptions, is corrQ];)orated by them, 
and may perhaps lay claim ^ the character of contemporary 
authority. In the year B. C. 724, Shalmaneser IV, the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of Sargon, invaded the Phceuician coast, and, 
being joined by the people oi Eldon, Akko, and other cities of 
the neighbourhood, laid siege *fo T;yi*§,*th8n governed by king 
Lulia, the same presumably who, when attacked twenty years 
later by Sennacherib, fled to Cypius. Witli tha aid of these 
Phoenician allies, Shalmaneser raised a fleet of sixty vessels, with 
which he attacked |he Tyrian fleet of twelve vessels, but suffered 
a disastraus defeat Now, according to the fragment of the Tyrian 
chronicle already refined •to as being preserved in Josephus, 
the Citianl, inhabitants of Citium, or Kittiin, one of the principal 
cities of Cyprus, b%,d shortly befoib this invasion of Shalmaneser, 
revolted against Lulia, but Lulia had reduced them to submis¬ 
sion, and it was with the aid of their ships that he destroyed the 
Assyrio-Phcenician fleet. 

• In this place, too, we may notice an obscure cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion,•describing the conquests of the older Saj-gina, or Sargon, king 
of Upper Babylonia, and a usurper, probably of Semitic origin, who 
founded a new and powerful dynasty at Agtine, and who appears to 
have been engaged, fnom the second to the sixth year of liis leign, 
in a series of campaigns against the tribes of the Syrian Coast, 
the land«of Martii, or Akbarri. 

In this inscription, which has been assigned to the nineteenth 
centurj^before our era, occurs the following curious passage : 

« When the moon, as a lion, Ifppears, a moon omen, Sargon who upon this omen 

• “ Rose up, an equal or rival ho had not against the peaoa of bis land as far as 

The lands a)f the sea of the setSlng sun, be had crossed, and the third year as 
far as the setting sun, 

band captured the whole of it. The place first he established, 

His imagesJiefore the setting sun (he set up) Their spoil from the land of 
^ the sea he caused to cross. 

Now by the land of the sea of the setting sun, Cyprus is 
reasonably supposed to have been meant; and if this interpreta¬ 
tion is correct, and this isllaled inscription, unsupported by any 
further allusionit bo the island for upwards of a thousand years, 
can be accepted as conclusive evidence, it would follow hot only 
that the Egyptian suserainty established over the Pbcsnicians in 
the time of Thothmes I was preceded by an Acoadian suzerain ty^i, 
but that Cyprus was invaded by the Accadian monarch, doubtless 

' by means of Pbidsmcian ships, at that remote date. 

Mr. Boscawen is disposed to see some corroboration of this 
interpretation in the fact that a cylinder seal has been discovered 

• by General Cesnolain a temple at Curium, bearing the inscriptiott*— 
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Abil Islittr, 

Son of II u Salid, 

Servant of the God Naram Sin : 

Naram Sin beiog the name of^a son of the identical Sargon, 
of Agane, referred to. in the above inscription, who, he suggests, 
may have been afterwards deified. It is evident, however, that 
the mere fact of such a seal being/discovered in a Cyprian temple 
isinsufficiept to connect'even thefJfperson whose name it bears, 
still less him whose servant lie calls himself, with the island. 

As to the inscription of the elder Sargop, we may well suspend 
OUT judgment concerning it pending further researches, remarking 
in the mean <time that it is inconsistent neither with known facts 
nor with probability. ® 

In the reign of Sennacherib, the successor* of Sargon, vre again 
hear of Cyprus, under circumstances wliich show that ai< close re¬ 
lationship still subsisted between' it and the «'?bceiiici'ans of the 
neighbouring coast. Incited by the Egyptians, and taking advan¬ 
tage probably of the pre-occupation of Sennacherib in a suchession 
of campaigns on his southern and eastern frontiers, first against 
Babylon, and then against the nations to the north of Elam, and the 
revolted dependency of Ellipi, Hezekiah, king of Judah, together, 
with Imlia, king of Tyre and Zidon, and a number of the .smaller 
kings of the Phoenician coast, had formed a confederacy against the 
Assyrian monarch and raised the standard of revolt. In the year 
B. C. 702, accordingly, when the campaigns just mentioned had 
been brought to a successful close, Sennacherib turned ^is arms 
against this confederacy, and first attacked Lulia, killig of 'i'yre. 
Lulia, being unprepared, thought discretion the bettor nart of 
valour, and fled, in one of bis ships, fjom the city of l^re to 
Yatnan, or Cyprus. Of the revolted Phcenician towns, Tyre alone • 
seems to have offered -a successful resistance. . • 

About the year B. C. 690, Sennacherib made a second expedi¬ 
tion into Palestine, the accounts of which are obscure," but which, 
probably was not so successful as that just mentioned,,^ tb 1 ^ it CppearaB** 
to have been followed by a period of ^activity on the part of 
tbe Assyrians during which tbe Elamites ravaged their borders 
with impunity,^ Moreover, in,the eai;ly payt of the reign of 
Esarbadcton, his successor, we find the Phoenicians sUU in revolt 
against Assyria, , . ** 

After the new king had disposed of the Chaldeans, he marched 
gainst Zidon, then ruled by Abdi Milkutti, totally destroyed it, 
wy'^btiheaded that king, together with bis ally, Sandarri, king of 
Sisn. This success led to the submission of the* whole of Pales¬ 
tine and the neighbouring ooa8t,'includmg Tyre, then governed by 
Bahai, while at we same time,' we are told, the ten kings of 
Cyprus sent their tribute. 
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A nominal list of these kings fs furnished; and it is noteworthy 
that, notwithstanding the close dependence of the island upon 
Tyre, of which this circumstance furnishes a further proof, the 
names of most of them are plaii^ly Greek, mz,, Aegisthus, king 
of Idalium; Pythagoras, king of Kidrusi; Kin—, Wng of Soli; 

' It|mander, king of Paphos ; Erisu, king of Salamis ; Damastes, 
king of Curium'; Karmes, '^kiing of Tamissus ; Datnos, king of 
Ammochosta (Famagusta); Ulllsagus, kmg'Of Lidini, ^and Piizus, 
king of Aphrodisia. It is remarkable, however, that, though 
Salamis was the most distinctly Greek of all the colonies, the 
name of its ruler in this list is Phoenician. 

For the “ Kin— I’ of the list may probably be readKintfres, while 
Ithuander has been identified with the Eteandros, whose name 
appears in Cypriote characters on two gold bracelets found in a 
temple at Curium by General Cesnola. 

One of the resrfits of this Canapaign seems to have been the 
aggrandisement of Tyre, whose king Bahai managed to secure 
the favour of the conqueror ; and a convention was entered into, 
by which Esarhaddon made over to that city a large portion of the 
coast and surrounding country. Another cause which tended to 
enrich Tyre at’this time was the overthrow ^ of the sister city of 
Zidon, the trade of which was transferred to her in consequence. 

Bahai, however, in his prosperity, proved ungrateful for these 
favours, afld, ‘ instigated' probaVdy by Tirhakah, who had just 
recovered Egypt from the Ethiopians, entered into an alliance with 
that moLarcji against Assyria, B. C. 671, thus showing himself true 
to the character for cunning ascribed to the Phoenicians by Homer, 
and affsrwards to their colonists at Carthage by the Romans. 

Esarhaddon took the field and invested Tyre. Finding, however, 
that there was little chance of reducing the place as long as it 
retained tBe command of the sea, and could draw reinforcements 
apd supplies^rom Fgypl^i Esarhaddon resolved first to break the 
power «»of ^be ^Egyptians. He accordingly marched into their 
"d^untry from Aphek in Lebanon ; completely overthrew Tirhakah ; 
captured Memphis, with a vasi amount of treasure and the wives 
and concubines of the king, and then, pursuing his journey up 
the Hile, penetratedvas faif dKkThebbs and annexed the whole of 
the intervening'^country to Assyria. 

What ocourre*d at in the meantime, has not been akcertaii!- 
ed. It may be that Esarhaddpn raised the siege when he set out 
• on his campaign against Egypt, or the siege may have bee% 
continued by ope of his generals. There is no notice, however, 
of the submielipa of the place,. and from what happened thr# 
years later, it ; would seem either that no such submissiou wsa 
made, or that the city must imWdiately afterwards have re* 
. asserted its iudependenjte* 
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Esarhaddon died B. C. 668, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Assur Bani Pal, who bad, indeed, been associated with him in 
tl)p <^ovt*riiment after bis return fr )m ISgypt. • 

Eburhaddop ifad no sooner reti[Ved from Egypt than 'I'rrhakah, 
who in the meantime had ded into Ethiopia, renewed the contest 
with great vigour \ and by the time of Assnr Bant Pal's accj^s- 
sion had reco/ered his throne, driv^^^ut the Assyrian Governors, 
and again made Memphis'hi^ capi^m. Assur Bani Pal aecordingly 
determined to lead an army into Egypt and recover the country. 
Marching by Byria and the Mediterranean coast, he crossed the 
Egyptian frontier to Kurbanet, where he defeated Hrhakah's 
general, and Anally re-took both Memphis and ^hebes. What we 
wish more particularly to note, however, is that, on his way along 
the Mediterranean, coast, the Assyrian monarch, like bis predeces¬ 
sor, received tribute not only from the twelve kings of Palestine, 
including the king of Tyre, bVt also from l£he ten kings of 
Cyprus. ^ 

Tirhakah afterwards again revolted, was again defeated, and died. 
Nud-ammon, his successor, made a similar attempt to restore 
the independence of Egypt, with a similar result, Thebes being 
on this occasion completely destroyed. These E^ptiau reVoltw 
were, as usual, accompanied by Tyrian revolts; and, after his 
campaign against Nud-ammon, Assur Bani Pal again laid siege 
to this flourishing city. Reduced to extremities by want of water, 
Yahimelek, the king, sued for peace, and was glad to giye Assur 
Bani Pal his daughters and nieces in marriage, wit|i rich dow¬ 
ries. The smaller kingdoms of the coast, including the Island 
of Arvad followed his example; and perhaps the kiifgs <>f Cy¬ 
prus also paid the customary tribute, but they are not mentioned 
on the occasion. 

Great changes in the fortunes of E^ypt and the colintries of 
the Eastern Mediterranean were however daifning.* P^mmeti- 
chus, king of Memphis and Sais, aided by OygM tlje lydian, 
expelled the Assyrian garrisons from the former nonntry for th^ 
last time. The prestige of the Alsyrians on the' Mediterranean 
coasts was doubtless much shaken by this event; and, during the 
Mmpaign of Assur Bani Pal agslinst tbh rArabkiDB, XJsu and Akko, 
in the neighbourhood of Tyre, threw off the yoke,^ but met with 
severe dUsstisetheut T^re itself, owing probably to the family ' 
relations subsisting between it and Assur Bani Pal, does not seem 
^ l\ave joined them on this oocasiou. Towards the end of the * 
reigu, howeveiv sb« again revolted mid Assur Bani Pal, having 
marcM h0r, deposed her l^g, and appointed an Amyriau 

Qovernor iu his place. In conueetion with this event, again, no 
'miuqitiou is made of any submisston on the part of the kings of 
Oyprus, who, it is probable, seeing the Tyrians unable to defend* 
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themselves, asserted their independence, and who v?ere unlikely in 
any case to acknowledge an Assyrian Governor. 

» We have thus seen that the liention of Cyprus by name in con¬ 
nexion with Assyrian ai&irs, in|the cuneiform inscriptions, com¬ 
mences with the reign of Sargon, in the year B. C. 708, and ceases 
w^tb the first expedition of Assur Bani Pal against Egypt; and that 
the connexion consisted in the sending presents, ol the paying 
of tribute, to the Assyrian mona/ch, an aci of»homage which appears 
to have generally, if not always, had for its antecedent the sub¬ 
mission of Tyre and Zidon, or, at all events, of Tyro. No record 
exists of any invasion of Cypius itself by the As^rians, whose 
naval power was i^ver considerable, and was probably ’dependent 
on Phoenician ships and crews, or of any direct conflict between the 
two countries; nor is it liko^ that anything of the kind took place. 
For oiFeaaive purposes Cyprus, there can bo little doubt, was 
altogether beyond^h 0 reach of the Assyrians, and the only injury 
it had to fear at their hands, was exclusion from the great 
emporia of Tyre and Zidon, where doubtless its merchants did 
an extensive trade in copper, timber, and oil. 

We are disjjpsed, in short, to think that the allegiance of Cyprus 
•to tlie Assyrian sovereign was a purely nominal affair, dictated 
partly by commercial considerations, and arising out of its relations 
with the two great cities on the Phoenician coast. 

From the mere absence of any reference to this allegiance in con¬ 
nection .with Assur Buni Pal’s later successes against Tyre, no 
certain dbnejusion can be drawn, since the imperfect state of the 
Assyrian records of the time detracts largely from the value of 
such fmre*ly negative evidence. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the omission is synchAnous with the expulsion of the Assyrians 
from Egypt, with the aid of Greek troops, brought by Gyges from 
the coast of Asia Minor, and it seems not itnprol)abie that this 
event may Imve Isd the kings of Cyprus, themselves for the most 
part Greeks, to cast even this nominal allegiance, or, it may 
oe, to transfer- it to Egypt. ^ According to the Greek accounts, 
indeed, it iVas not until the reign of Aahmes II (Amasis) that 
the Egyptians actually secured a footing in Cyprus. But Apries, 
the predecessor of Afmasis* ti said* to have defeated the fleets of 
Cyprus and^ Phcpnicia in a naval battle; and in the reign of Necho 
II, the successor of Psammetichus, twenty years earlier, th*e Egyp¬ 
tians had succeeded in establishing some sort of naval supremacy 
in the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean. • 

As to the influence of Assyrian art, which might, perhaps, be 
thought to presuppose the existence of a very intimate conuexion 
between the two countries, it v(;a8 probably through Tyre, and 
jiot by direct importation from Assyria, still less as a consequence 
of Assyrian occupation, that it found its way into the island. 
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Though, as vre have seen, the fiM mention of the payment of 
tribute by .'Cyfurus to the Assyrians occurs in connection with the 
expedition of Sargon, the suzerainti of Assyria over Tyre and Zidoii 
dates at least as li.r back as the S^'ian expedition of Assur Nazir 
Pal, in B. C. 870. Though, as we have already remarked, the incora- 
pleUness of the Assyrian records, so far as they are at present 
known to us, would generally prevent our inferring from their silence 
that Cypru8*did not also apkifbwledyb that suzerainty, there is one 
case in which this reason does cot apply. One of the two known 
records of the .reign of Vulnirari III contains a detailed list 
of his conquests both in the East and in the West; and this 
list, while* if includes Phcenicia, the Mediterranean Coast, and 
the cities of Tyre and Zidon, makes no mention of Cyprus, or 
of any islaud of the Mediterranean. .As tlie list was evidently 
intended to be a complete one, we are justified in jSoncluding 
that Cyprus was net among the countries v^ich submitteil to 
Vulnirari IH on the occasion of his Syrian expedition, which 
probably took place about the year B. 0. 797 ; and if this inference 
18 correct, the probability of its having recognised the Assyrian 
suzerainty at an earlier date is comparatively small. 

The suzerainty of ^ Assyria over the cities of Phoenicia‘was 
preceded by that of Egypt, though there may not improbaidy 
have been an intervening period during which they were in¬ 
dependent « 

This Egyptian suzerainty was probably first establishe4 in tlie 
time of Thothmes I, or in the latter end of the sixteqpth century 
before Christ No distinct reference to Cyprus occurs in the 
Egyptian records of this period, or for many centuries afterguards ; 
but there are good xeasous for believing that it paid tribute on more 
than one occasion. In the reign of Thothmes III, the Kefa, or * 
Phceniciaus, are described as havingMeperident colonies ^ in the 
midst of the great basin of the sea,,” a descriptvpn intf^nded, there 
cap lie little doubt, for the colonies in Cypr|is ; and^thefe ddouies- 
are represented as joining with the Phoenicians in sending tribute —T 
gold and silver in rings; vases, of thi class called by*tbe Greeks 
rhyton; 9, gold vase in the shape of the head of a cock (more- 
prol^bly an eagJe’s head, the dofnestialdWi being then unknown 
Western Asia) ; jewels; plates of gold, and ivory. In the 
reign qf .the,great Bameses II (sometimes identified with Sesostris), 
the l^yptians went beyond the mere exaction of tribute, and 
^tablisned, n chain of garrisohs in Phcenicia and Palestine. It 
waailn this reign the Hittites formed a great maritime league 
.agiphst nations forming which are mentioned in the 

i( poem of Pen^hr, the *' EgyptianTlwm,*’ and included the Mysians, 

: >' the Lyciaus, the Dardans, and the Trojana The tsonfederates. 

: defeated, and finely a very elaborate ireaty was entered 
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into between Rameses and tbe Hittite king, whose daughter he 
reoeived in marriage. * 

« We have already, in connecmon with the advent of the Achaioi 
on the scene, alluded to the iifvasion of E^ypt Ify the Greeks and 
other maritime nations in the reign of Meneptah, the successor 
of Rameses II, on which occasion they fought in alliance with 
t*be Libyans and other North African nations. * 

Rameses III as:aio, in thl*eight1i y^ar*of his reign, inflicted a 
severe defeat, l)Oth by land and by sea, on a confederacy composed 
of the Sardinians, Osci, Sicilians, Pelasgi, Teucrians, Tursha, or 
Etruscans, and Danai, who are spoken of as liaving come up from 
the Isles of the j^editerrauean and the Coasts of Alia Minor, and 
who are declared to have subdued tlie peoples of the Phcenician 
Coast on their way, as far«ks Amor, to the south-west of the Dead 
Sea. Th% confederates ar^described as having been taken as in a 
net, and fallen in'the month of fhe Nile. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that Rameses III followed up this great victory 
by invading the countries from which the maritime nations 
came, or that he possessed any sea-going fleet adequate for the 
purpose. Indeed, the probability is that the disaster which befel 
thtf fleet of*the invaders in the mouth of the Nile, was due to 
their previous defeat on land, owing to which their ships were only 
partially manned. 

The Greek maritime cities and their allies would seem, about 
this time, to have obtained the command of the Mediterranean, a 
fact which^ affords some reason for thinking that the political 
ascendancy of the Greeks in Cyprus, the existence of which some 
centqjfiea* later is so strikingly exhibited by the list of the ten 
kings who paid tribifte to Esarbaddon, may date from the same 
period. 

In oon\iection with th<f subject of an Egyptian suzerainty over 
.Cyprus, we^ay Jhere appropriately recall to mind the Action of 

* Odysieus^ 0<l. XVII,^424-444, in which the hero relates how 

* he went to Egypt with a buccaneering crew, doubtless Phoenicians, 
who laid * waste the oount/y and attacked its inhabitants, and 
bow, at last, when his party had been overpowered and captured 
by an overwhelming fcfrda of Egyptians, they made him over to 
Demetor, king^of Cyprus, 

As in . the 'case of the Assyrians, it is, we think, Extremely 
doubtful whether, before the time of Amasis, this suzerainty ever 
extended to anything beyond- the exaction of tribute. Xbcfe 
is a possibility, indeed^ that something of the nature of an 
occimation of the island mAy have taken place in the reign 
of l^otb'mes III. For Egypt at that time, a<M)ording to the 
Earnak inscription, possessed tW control of a powerful fleet, 
which conquered Crete, the islands of the iSgean, and porttbns of 
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the coafit of Greece and Asia IMflnor; and Cyprus, though not 
mentioned by name, may have been in-duded among the parts jn- 
vaded by it. But it appears to l|e beyond doubt that it was with 
the ships of theif tributaries, the ^•Phoenicians, and not with a navy 
of their own, that the Egyptians made these conquests, if con¬ 
quests they can be called; and by such a means, it is evident, no 
permanent maritime supremacy, and consequently no lastidg 
hold on dependencies^ adlrosci the<*^jea, could be maintained. As 
a matter of fact, we know that both the marine and the mari¬ 
time supremacy in question were purely temporary, not lasting 
probably more than a century. 

Moreover, ‘these events are susceptible of another, and, we 
think, a more probable construction, viz , that the Phoenicians 
practically made use of the suzerain power to extend their 
own influence, and that the territdiies, conquered in the name 
of Egypt, and by means of Egyptian troops convisyed in Phoenician 
vessels, were at once made over to the Phoenicians, to have and 
to hold as tributaries of Egypt. Sucli a theory would attach a 
special signiflcauce to the fact that, while Crete and the islands 
of the Archipelago arc mentioned among the places invaded, 
Cyprus is not so mentioned ; for if, as we consider uhquestionable, 
Cyprus was already occupied by the Phcenicians, they would have 
every motive for keeping the Egyptians out of it, and none 
for carrying them to it. 

Mr. Gladstone says: " The Egyptian history of the maritime 
conquests of Thuthmes Til, if we are allowed the almost inevitable 
assumption that the nautical instrument for creating the supre¬ 
macy was Phoenician, reads like an account, in other 'woii(js, of 
what Thucydides has slightly but flrinly sketched from general 
tradition, and what we are enabled to gather with a considerable 
amount of proof from Homer, respectiuf^ the empire of Minos in 
Crete over the archipelago and on the continent,pf Oi^f^eoe.*^ 

Now there is little doulit that Minos was a Phoen^cianit and > 
tliat the Cretan supremacy of those bays was. consequently* 
Phoenician. ^ • 

For any more intimate relationship between Egypt and Cyprus 
we must come dqwn to the reigni of l^^eeho, i« v^hose time the 
Egyptians flrst turned their attention to maritime enterprise on a 
large scale. Egyptians, no doubt, visited the island previously, 
lor the purposes of trade, or out of curiosity ; but it was probaiily 
in Phoenician vessels that they did so, and even Pharaoh. Necho 
btmjelf Was compelled to employ Phoenician navigators. 

We have remarked above that, while the sixteenth century is 
the latelit period to which, consistently with the known facts of 
history, the flrst Phoenician coloiflxation of Cyprus can be referred, ^ 
a mtxoh earlier date might, without much imparobitbiiity, be 
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assigned to that event. We might, perhaps, p»t the case more 
stroDglyl^ and say that probabiliW distinctly favours an earlier 
date. We now proceed to examir» the reasons for this opinion. 

It has already been shewn that In the reign of iThothmes III, 

■ i. a, probably not later than the beginning of the 15th centiiry 
B. C. (Wilkinson assigns the commencement of the reign of this 
Thdthmes to B. C. 14!&5), the. i^yptians, carried by* Phcsnician 
ships, invaded and conqnered|^ret^ ahd, the islands of the 
archipelago, together with part of the Grecian mainland ; and we 
have pointeid out stroog reasons for believing that this colonization 
was really Phoenician, rather than Egyptian. Greek tradition and 
archaeological research strongly corroborate this vi^ •of the 
character of the inv^ions under Thothmes HI, inasmuch as they 
establish the fact of 'extensive Phoenician colonization of the 
regions in question from ahoufTthat period, which is the essential 
fact in the present argument. * 

It needs no detailed reasoning to prove that the nation 
which possessed a marine capable of performing these exploits, or 
even of discharging the function of transports for the military 
. forces necessary for their performance, must have already cultivate 
^ tha arts of "Ship-building and navigation, for a considerable 
period. At a very morierate estimate two or three centuries, at 
the Idast, must have elapsed from the beginnings of Phoenician 
navigation before it coaid have been in a condition for them not 
only to attempt such an enterprise, but to succeed in it. In other 
words, it ^is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
PhcBuicians must have been navigating the Mediterranean from 
the ISt^cexftury before our era, at the very latest. 

Now, as we have already observed, it may be assumed with very 
Tittle hesitation that Cyprus would have been the first insular 
position of •importance coloifized by this people. In the first 
pi^, it was t^p nearest to their shoses,-—so near that it could ha've 
b^n easily rcach^d, in fine weather, in comparatively small vessels, 
aim was almost certain to*be well known to them as soon as they 
ventured to ‘put out to sea at*all, even though only as fishermen. 
In the second place, its natural wealth was such that, being known 
to them, it could scarcely hffvh»failed^ to attract them* Eurtber, it 
is higb^ probable that it possessed no civilized population befote 
this period, and obnse^uontlj . its colonization would have bben 
attended with no formidable military difSculties. 

We are justified, then, on these" grounds alone, and altogether : 
apart from such testimony as that of the inscriptioh of the elder, 
f^rgon already referred to, in concluding that the Phosnioiaiis 
had in all probability settled in C;|^pras at least two or thM 
centuries before the lime ei Thothmes HI, i. e., in the elghte^th 
century before the Chnatian era. 
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There is, However, another Igrotip of facts which make, though 
it may be with less approach to prtainty, for a still more^ remote 
antiquity for this colouization. | *. 

We have as yet no infallible njeans of fixing the date at which 
the neo-lithic, was succeeded by the bronze, age in any part of 
Europe; but we know that in those parts which were earliest 
civilised, i. «e., in Italy and Greece,, the change had taken p'lace 
long before the dawn, of |hi^ory. * f 

The age represented by the objects discovered at Mycenoe and 
Hissarlik, which is indubitably pre-Homeric, and probably- not 
later than the twelfth century before onr ora, is that of the later 
bronze, or "the peiiod of the transiJion from bronze to iton. 
The same may be said of the discoveries at R^odena, Emilia, and 
other places in the plains of Lombardy, ahd of those of Count 
Gozzadiui in the Certosa at Bologua'i * This was an agb at which 
the art of working in metaK^* had reached very high stage of 
development, as is shown not only by the shapes of the vessels 
and other articles, but by the elaborate processes of ornamentation 
' in repoMSS^e and bas-relief which many of them underwent. 

To give an idea of the highly wrought character of this orna¬ 
mentation, we cannot do better than quote, from' a late writer ia 
the Edinburgh Review^ a description of one of the bronze urns 
found at Bologna. 

This urn, we are told, “is ornamented with bas-reliefs, represent¬ 
ing a procession in three zones. Two horsemen and thirteen foot¬ 
men with couched lances; helmets and shields, lead tlie way; then 
come priests and their ttendants, with the victims for sacrifice; 
an ox, over whose head is a bird, and a goat, hurried along by the 
horns, and two mules. The three figures, whom we take to represent 
priests, have on their 'heads broad-brimmed bats, similar to those 
worn by some of the French cur^s ;*behind them comSs a big dog. 
The third zone, which resumes the direction ,Df th^ first, displays 
the agricultural pursuits preceding the preparations for th/^ £eas): 
a calf carried on the shoulders of two slaves, a pig drawn by. a 
third, and others following. In the*centre of the groups, acting the 
point do mire, appears the idea which inspires the whole. At one 
end of a ooucU, bielinium or nnacly^ris, whose arms are adorn¬ 
ed with griffins' heads, sits a lyre-player, at the other a performer 
on the'syrinx, each backed by a small boy in Ihe nude. They 
wear/he huge pileus before alluded to; and between them hangs 
, aj^otber oitulat Eural episodeso-^on the right hare-hunting and 
btfd-netting with the varra, and on the left a peasant carrying 
his pHmitiye plou^ and driving his steersr—finish both ends of 
this third zone. Finally, the fourth or lowest is filled with 
fisutastlo animals«~fi76*winged' cbimsaras, two quadrupeds, a stag, 
md 10 forth” 
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Now an age which could produde metal work of this character 
must, tlfere can be no doubt, have l>eeu removed by many centuries 
of gradual progress from those RrA beginnings of the art which 
are associated with the neo^lithic |r later stone age.<i 

If it could be settled with certainty that the beginning of the 
art of woiking metals was due to the Phoenicians, or that the 
Ph&nicians were the first to.introduce it into Europe^ we should 
be compelled to refer the coiyftieucevfieht ,of their oommercial 
intercourse with the shores of the Mediterranean to a more 
remote period than oven the eighteenth century before our era. 
This, however, in spite of the Greek traditions on the subject, 
cannot bo settled with absolute certainty, * * 

Until lately it was believed that no important source of tin 
was worked in Europe before the historic period, except the 
Cornish anj^ Spanish minims, woiked by the Phcenicians, 
the great source 9f whose coppdr was probably the mines of 
Cyprus. Had this been the case, all the circumstances would 
have pointed to the Phoenicians as the originators and earliest 
carriers of the bronze-wares which are found scattered over the ' 
greater part of Europe, not only in Mediterranean but in Trans¬ 
alpine regions.* For the mines which could have supplied the 
tin for so vast a mauufactuie, carried on through many cen¬ 
turies, must necessarily have been extensive, and no nation 
without the command of the sea could have maintained the 
traffic with these distant parts necessary for its diffusion in 
such large quantities and over so wide an area. It has, how¬ 
ever, boen lately discovered that large mines of both tin and 
copper ^ot* only existed in close proximity to one another, 
but were extensively worked, at a v.ery remote period, in Tus- 
*cany. Numerous remains of fouiidiic.s, too, show that the Etrus¬ 
cans workdd the metal itself largely at this ancient period, 
ai)d theie is»stror|g evidk ncc in favour of the view that it was a 
land'.trafiic, startling from these foundries, that supplied Northern 
^rope with its*bronze weapons, utensils and ornaments. 

Upon this basis a the <ry *has been founded by some writers, 
that it is DQ^ only to the Etruscans that certain portions of 
Northern Europe weee inidhted fer their brouze-wAres, but that 
the art of manufacturing such wares originated independently with 
them, and that* they supplied the other countries of Eurofto with 
them before the arrival of the Phoenicians. 

Though we admit the possibility of this theory being true, < 
there are two circumstances which point to another as far more 
* probable, viz., that it was ftom the Phcenicians that these Etruscan 
founders themselves derived their knowledge of the use of bronze, 
and that it was only after they had been so instructed that 
tlbey began to work the tin-mines of Cento Camerelle, ahd to 
manufacture the alloy on their own behalf. 
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1q the first place^ thei), iQ ail the great fistcis of broaze-wares, 
whether ia Tuamoy, or, agam, at Ballou and other ffiaoes in 
France, or even in 'iVansalpinei Eafn>e, the favourite forms of 
omameatationv-patterDS' in ri^t lihes and circles ; spirals; the 
fylfot, eto^are such as ai% known to be characteristic>of Fhcsnician 
arl^ and the prevalence of which can be traced in an unbroken line 
aH tdcmg the north-eastern and northern shores of the Mediterra- 
frona Asia Minc^ to^the islaor^s coasts of Greece and Italy. 

{$0 predominant, indeed,We these forms of ornamentation in what 
have been called the Falseo-Etrascan bronze remains, that some 
Writers have actually been led to speak of them as distinctive of 
Etruscan Avt ^ 

The other fact is that, associated with manyW the most ancient 
of these deposits, as for instance those of 'Reallon and Cervetri, 
of the lake habiWions of Bourgetj^if Bologna, of Etruria, and 
even of Transalpine Enrope, am found not only beads and other 
Crnaments of amber, but beads and vessels of coloured glass, 
Bometinokcs worked into patterns, articles which there is the strong- 
’ est reason for believing to be of Phceuician manufacture. ' 

Thus, in any case, we have articles of presumably Phcenician, 
and certainly not of, Etruscan, manufacture, associated with the 
earliest bronze manufactures of Europe; and it is difficult to 
understand how this association could have arisen except through 
^he intervention of Phcenician maritime commerce. 

These facts taken together, we think, plead eloquently,for a very 
r^ote antiquity for Phoenician navigation. 

We now propose to glance briefly at the informatioa re¬ 
specting Cyprus daring the period under notice, fumi'she^ by the 
classical writers of antiquity. Embodied long after the events to, 
which It refers, and based for the most part on tradition rather than* 
mithentic records, lliis information, ‘though frequent!;f of a mimh 
inme oircumstantial character than that furtpshed^y the ihonu- 
mfhhis, is necei^rily^f subordinate value as evitfeneec, Eoremoit 
among the writers in question is Herodotus^whose statement r^ra- 
ing the ihited neture of the populatfon we have already uotihedL He 
teas the island was inhabited % three '^di6farent 

Phoenicians, Eg^ptlahs^and l^eeks, ihe: Wt of whoni he 
A^ Cythniaas ap'd Athenians, referring 

' Troy. _ Both Herodotus 
retained their independence 


Amhiiiif'whew#'the 'irst io' hqnquer'them,' though 

aflfmr''inttkibg' 'Mmself 
Herodotus' 
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The Greeks appear tp have recognised at least fifteen cities and 
nine separate kingdoms in the isknd. 

•Among these nine kingdcm^* ^e boundaries of which probably 
Underwent frequent changes^: Pk.mathus, situated on the south 
coast, near the site of the modern Xiimasol, was regarded as 
the most ancient. Scylax calls' the inhabitants of the district 
Abtochthonsj—^they were certainly Phoenicians, apd the name'" 
of the colony is probably idei^al wittf tl^e Phoenician Emath. 
Eratosthenes is said \o have written a voluminous history of this 
city, which unfortunately has not been preserved, .but is quoted 
by Suidas and others. 

Araathus is said to have contained a celebrated temple dedicated 
to Adonis Osiris, a* significant combination of an Assyrian with 
an Egyptian cult. *la this temple Aphrodite is also said to 
have been* worshipped undef the name of Arnathusia, sous la 
figure d’un homm^barbu, qui reuaissait en lui les deux sexes.** 
This statement of Theophrastus and other Greek writers, regard¬ 
ing tile form under which Aphrodite was worshipped, finds 
striking confirmation in one of the statues discovered by Oen-* 
eral di Oesnoia at Oolgoi, and described in his splendid work 
•on Cyprian .atitiquities This statue, which represents a person 
with the beard of a man and the breasts of woman, wearing her 
hair'in six long tresses, three falling over each shoulder, and hold¬ 
ing in one hand a dove and in the other a cup, we have little 
hesitation in identifying with Aphrodite. A similar statue, in 
marble, ibelieved to be also of Cyprian origin, but perhaps a 
relic of a local worship of Aphrodite, was found at Marseilles in the 
I7th century, and is now in the Museum at Lyons. In the same 
temple was preserved a femous necklet, which local tradition identi¬ 
fied with that given by Vulcan to Hermione, but which Pausanias 
acutely observes was of gsild set with emeralds, whereas the 
ipythical neqjtlet of Hermme was .of plain gold, ,, 

I Plu^^uxjh noficses a tradition, which he. professes. to have de- 
Ifived fro!^ a. work by one jPoeon, a hliitive of Amathua, that 
Tbesens outhis return ffom Crete with his wife Ariadne, being 
driven o'.:, to the coast of Cyprus by contrary winds, put iu 
at AmathttS, and tl^re lauded Arifdne,, who was in an , interesjt- 
ing condition and, much distressed with the fatigues and dis¬ 
comforts of tbd voyage. Theseus; having returned qUboWj his 
ship for temporary purpo^y; was swept out s§h hy 'a 
sudden 8quaU. \.itt the naeanliimf Ariadne? belifyingJfrat te 
husb^^pd had. ihtentlonai^ ab^doned her, was ' 

tfrief, and, of the asaduous efer^ >f 

.place'to;CoU8plej,h«r* di^ ;of,a;,br6keh ,;hea^‘;. 

'"ed 'to- her, two ' litt^: .cne- of rily^,And-the.'hller'#;;Jp^ 
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doubtless the louch-oherisbed household gods which she had 
brought away with her from herjOretau home. 

Further to the west was the yamous city of Paphos, now Baffo, 
and said to have originally bee| called Kritiha. The foundation 
of this citj^, referred by Herodotus to Kinyras, whom the genea- 
logy of ApoUodorus makes son of Sadok, the Phoenician, is placed 
by ’Eushbius^n the 224!th year before the siege of Troy. Hodier 
speaks of Paphos as being situated at a distance of six stadia 
from the sea, on the hanks of the Aphrodisia,*at the embouchure 
of which river Aphrodite was reputed to have first landed. Here it 
was, at all events, that the most ancient of her temples was erect- 
ed, her worship, in* the form of a pyramid surrounded by torches, 
having heSn mtroduced, according to Herodhtus, fromAscalon, 
its most ancient seat, on the coast of Palestine. 

At a distance of 60 stadia from Md Paphos was si^seqnently 
founded—by Agapenor, according to the Greek tradition—a new 
city, to which the same name, of Paphos, w^as given, its 
rival being thenceforth, for the sake of distinction,' called 
Pal»*Paphoa. 

Among the most ancient of the cities was Citium, the Kittim 
or Chittim of the Hebrew writers who confounded it with the« 
entire island, if nob with the islands of the Meditei randan 
generally. Citium was situated to the east of Amathus, in the 
same spot as the modern Larnaka, and we hardly need the 
testimony of Suidas to its Phoenician origin. Tradition assigned 
its foundation, like that of Lapathus, to Baal, or Belus, iliimself; 
and it is celebrated as the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic! 

Salamis, on the east coast, near the site of the modern Fa¬ 
magusta, was reputed by the Greeks, aocoiding to Athen^us, to 
have been founded by Teucer, when expelled by his father ’ 
from the island of Salamis. Teucer«>is said to have brought 
with him both Greek and Trojan followers, and to hav| been amed 
in his enterprise by Kinyras, *the ally of AgSmO^nnon, one of., 
whdse daughters he maitied. According to^Tacitus, ,it ^as Teucep 
who introduced the worship of Zeus at Ssyiamis, whWe. there was 
an ancient temple of that divinity. 

Salamie ikp^rs to have established son^e sort of political 
BUpjiemacy ovor the other cities of thd island, which it maintain¬ 
ed with ^oecEa^onal intei’niptions up to a late perled. Among the 
remaining dtiei were JUpatbes, already alluded tO; Karpasos, Soli, 
aad,K|i^, perhape Identifiable with K^J^ynsea. "Both Lapathos 
-Olid weip, soedrding to Biutarch, the capitals of kingdoms, 
and^e^ latter, #hich appears to Imve been a week colony, was 
•aid te %ave been founded by A Katnas and Phaleros, and to have 
bm first named Soli after $olo«/ who sojourned tliere duHng his 
waeeia aad was received vrlth great honour hy its king# Sypranor. * 
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Tlie bad Greek spoken Jby its inhabitants was said to hafe given 
rise -to the term solecism^ as applild to an impropriety of speech. 

t/Vmong Other legends connect^ with the island is that of the 
rape of the Cyprian women by iMo, during her flight by sea from 
Tyre, for the purpose of providing husbands for her made followers. 
We have already alluded to the story in which Odysseus is made, 
by the author of the Odyssey to relate how^ when hegdl involved in 
an attack on the Egyptians % hfS crew*of{piiatical Fhosnicians, he 
was made over to Demctor, king of Cyprus, thus proving at least the 
existence in the time of the writer of a tradition of •some kmd of 
relationship between the rulers of Egypt and those of the island. 
In Od. 1,184, the same writer speaks of the Taphians 'carrying 
iron to Temese in Cyprus and intending to bring back copper; 
while in Iliad, XI. f5-46,*))e relates how Kinyras, the ally of 
Agamepmob, already meotflbned, on hearing of the Ttnjan ex¬ 
pedition, sent, as a present to that \nonarcb, a splendid corslet, of 
bronze, ^old and ties 

The references to Cyprus, under the name of Chittim, in the^ 
Hebrew Scriptures are not very definite, and throw little light* 
on the history or condition of the island, beyond the fact of its 
bein^a place of wealth and importance, famous for its ships. 

In Numbers XXI7, 24, Balaam is described predicting, in 
the course of bis prophecy, that “ ships shall come from the coast of 
Chittim, and shall aflKct Asshur and shall afflict Eber, and he also 
shall perjsh for ever.*' In the prophetic description of the 
overthrow* of Tyre, Isaiah XXIII, 1, 2, 12, we have “Howl, yo 
ships of Tarsnish; for it is laid waste, so that there is no house, no 
enteiing in ; from the land of Chittim it is revealed to them. 
Be sm' ye inhabitants the isle; thou whom the merchants of 
*Zidon that pass over the sea have replenished. And he 
said, thou bbalt no more fejoice, oh thou oppressed virgin, 
daughter of l^don ;.ai‘ise, pass oven to Chittim ; there also shalt 
tbou hii^e no rtst.*' In Jeremiah IT, 9, IQ, 11, the prophet, re¬ 
proaching Israel in the hlime of the Lord, says: ** Wherefore I will ^ 
yet plead with you, and with }foar children’s children will I plead." 
For pass over the isles of Chittim and see ; and send unto JCedaVi 
and consider diligenliy, aft(f,sed ifithere be such % thing. Hath 
a nation changed their gods, which are yet no gods ? But my 
people have changed their glory for that which doth not j>rofit>’* 
In Jeremiah XXVII, 6, the prophet, in describing the r*^es of 
Tyre, says the chmpany of the Asshurites have made their benchea,i 
of ivory, brought out ^ the isles of Chittim. Eina|ly„ in Daniel 
XI, 30 we have : Eor the ships of Chittim sha||, against 
him'* (the king of the North). ^ 

A special interest attaches to the 4arly history of Cyprus, Bom, 
the fact that it was one of the first points of contact beeween* 
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Fhcemciap, Egyptian ^4‘C}j^ek mythology on Uie oae ^lld, and 
beWeea ^^oyinao, Egyptian and ^reek art^on other. • 

To ;,the igrooc^B already.|hm<^ted that* the 

Phmnician* odlpm^ In Oyi^Oa F old^r titan those in Greece, 
which,: as inaye seen, in, afl probability date from the 15th 
century, may be a^ the character of . the preek traditions 
regarding Aphrodite and her worship. Hesiod> in his Theogoay, 
speaks of her as having a^pi^ared Jn*" the sea and first landed in 
pyprus, while Home!- recognises h^r connection with that island ^ 
In the epithet Kypris ; in the face that he there locates her altars 
and domain, &nd in his story of her flight from Olympus to 
Paphos, in the Lay"of the X^et. Moreover, the form in which she 
was woi^lppped in Paphos, that of a ball, on' pyramid, probably 
a pbaUic elhblem, is obviously of very retnote antiquity, and non> 
Hellenic in its character. vj • 

Now, Aphrodite is identiflablCiWith ^e Fhoeniciot^ goddesk Istar, 
or Akarte, who is known to have been the tutelary deity of the 
Phceuician settlers in Cyprus, whither she had been brought from 
Askalon. ' Whether her worship was introduced into Greece from 
Cyprus, ot directly by Phoenician colonists from the mainland, the 
circumstance that the Greeks traced her origin to Cyprus indicates a 
knowledge of the fact that it existed there previously ; while i*t 
fur'niBhes some reason for thinking either that it was first int^roduced 
into Greece fiom Cyprus, or, at all events, that the Greeks*|bad 
become acquainted with the Cyprian worship before settlers from 
the Phceuician mainland arrived on their shores. 

Perhaps the most probable hypothesis mgarding the coprse of 
the Phoenician settlements is, that Cyprus was the stepping- 
Stoue by which, in the first instance, |he Phoenicians i^e|ohed 
the shores of Asia Minor and the islands and coasts of Greece. 


One remarkable circumstance in,connexion witht the early 
history Qf Cyprus remains to ba noticed. .While all the known 
alphabets: of Europe and Western Asia, in€*lu(ko| tbe various 
forms of'the Greex alphabet, employe^ In the ci^ %f:'A^ 
3liaor, In %e dif^rent Gr^ian islands, and oh the* Giedan Main¬ 
land, vaa.well^i^ those of tbe ItSUan penlbsula^ whefh^f' belonging 
to 9 ^ older Enrusba^ group, incloding also the 

^ne« iQlff^(Bj,,Nott^ natib^St w«re ei&er derived from the 


c^tieii 


had a,<haracter of its own,- 
IS the cuneifqnn,. nor 

toiown {a(Bt'o{ ' At it is 
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NOTE 

Qn (fn “ Oy^us before tH Tiine of !hma$(8** 

Bmoo the^ article oi before the Time of ’Amaaie**^ 

'was flesh Hsht has Beea tbiowa on the eaily historji 

the by the deoipliermeiit of an inscription cm a cylbhder 

of the vj^^n of Assiubani-Fal, discovered by Mr. Eassam lu the 
temple of Nitproud, and lately deposited m the British Mttsetim. , 
Thts ihsoidptioa contains the names of the kings of Bales^itiei 
'andCjj^pros whtLaubmitted to AssarbanUPal duiing his march 
a|ai09t Tirhhkab, king of Egypt. The nanies of the 
kmge .are ^ follows;—“ Ekistnra, king of Edihll; PiKgttrfi 
(FiUgiirAt), king of Eidtusi; Kisu, king of Silda; Ituandar* king 
of £i^pia (l^aphoelj ErfsU;, king of Silln (Soloii); Damasu, king 
of Kttri (Uurion) j Admeau, king of Tainesn (Tamisus); Bamwu* 
king of Qlhftikhadaati; ynasagnsu, king of Lidir; FutausU; king 
of iNtire." 

Tkui list, it will be Been, differs but slightly from that stf 
Uie kings who submitted to Assurbani-Pars predecessor, 
haddon. Th? Ein—wof the lattei lu»t appears as Ktan, ond 
Admeset fbe place Kaimes, as king of Tamleita, While 

ihhothorniWYKk ^riespond, "with siight differences of sneHing. 

(* »o^ddh feting tribute from these kings/* sayk Mr. Pinches^ 
.in an mtMo in. from which w« hatre taken th^ 

liklw comjfieiled them to help himmUISi 

ahkm gftdf ill Ml 

Aurs w. 
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the conclusion that the Cjpriotei already possessed this peculiar 
character before the period of the Phoenician colonization. Yet 
it is difficult to believe that, urJaided, they had accomplished a 
task which none of their neighl:|our8,. far more favorably situated 
for the purpose, had essayed. It becomes, therefore, a mcKSt 
interesting question whence they derived this character. The 
problem is one into which we are not at present in^a position tof*^ 
enter. In the meantime onels |ilmost,||mpted to ask whether we 
may not possess, in this character, a ^lic'^of some remote civili¬ 
sation anterior to that of the Phceuiciuns. which some great catas¬ 
trophe had swept away from the mainland, but* tlie traces of 
which had survived in Cyprus, owing to the protecting influence 
of its insular position. 


JAMES VV. FURRELL 



ANGL04NDIAN MOFAsU LIFE IN THE LAST 
f GENERATION. 

I T is a noi ancommba remark that men know less of the i times 
'i&f their fathers than of earlier times. I suppose the reason must 
be TOat the very recent past .is noi^^usfially taken up by writers of 
history. Certainly tliat it tTie casein India; and many persons, 
who are more or less acquainted with the campaigns of Lake and 
Wellesley, know little or nothing of the Pindiri War or the 
campaigns of PunUtiar and Sobraon. It is the same with what Mr. 
Herbert Spencer rather barbarously calls the Sociology” of our 
fathers, cbmpared with that of older ancestori*. The impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, the Battle of V^^aterloo, the mann/^rs of 'the 
Begency, are familiar to all readers ot Alison,^,Macaulay, or the 
current memoirs of the time; ana we all have some ideas, of a 
similar kind, of the days of pigtails, hair-powder, and cockfight¬ 
ing that characterised the corresponding period in India. But 
very few, it may be safely said, have any clear conception of the 
state of society in the reigns of George IV. i^d his sailor- 
brother, either in the British Islands or in British India. 

At least, I must frankly acknowledge that such has been hither¬ 
to the case with myself and with those Anglo-Indians whose 
company I have enjoyed. One or two very old men, like Dr. Grant, 
E. J. Taylor, C. S., or the late Lieut.-General Dick, hogging on 
into modern times, have told anecdotes of their youth. •> Especially 
was Mrs. Eiierton a receptacle of ancient social traditions; and 
many still in India must have shared the pleasure of her stvauge 
and varied reminiscences. How far indeed the memory of this 
extraordinary instance of longevity wen^ back, one hardly dares to 
say: far too early, however, was it for our present purpose, which 
is only to attempt a rough sketch of Anglo-Indiafsa jift from the*^ 
time of Xiord Amherst to the end of thq. incambencyi> of^Lordjf' 
Auckland. , * \ 

The anbjedt is not one of such deep or wide interest as the social 
history of the people of the country dur|n^ the same period. But 
that sul^ect. requires more ieisilre^ more resAarch^ and a more 
powerfpljpen lh$n cim brought to bear upon the present article. 
Nor needTl^ enquirer tdrn away from our more limited canvas. 
Fpt thfi^wwjiple of India are very imitative j and though, fpr various 
is of social interoqurse, ^baps, Tu^pne.' jBense, 

■■ 'ja'pw: than"' 'at :„the • time ."'we, .fare , about 
'tim 6 ‘'\hkve";‘‘'the, msipqers,„<itf^ha /dominant 
iraoe;hi^a%Hhii^^ ii^uehce habits <4 
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Foremost amoug the reasons of tjhe comparative ignorance of 
the.social life of the time is tbte want of materials. We have 
BQ quaint Galcuttxb Gazettes —sach as those edited by Messrs. 
Seton, Karr and Long—with their naive advertisements. Valentia 
and Heber describe an earlier time, the amiable Bishop having died 
in 1826, just at the beginning of our period. Fortunately two.^ 
cl^er women, from different, points of view, presented numerous 
vignettes taken with feminii^e ke^^tna^ss pf observation, and it 
must be to Miss Eden and Mrs. H. Parkes that I shall have to 


ask my readers^ acknowledgements for almost all the informa¬ 
tion that I have been able to procure for tkeir amusement or 
instruction. * •• 


The married lady*takes precedence, for her reminiscences begin 
first. She landed in India in jhe end of 1822 with her husband, 
a young civilian, or “writejpi’' of the season. Mr. Parkes passed 
some time in Calcirtta and then w<}nt into the provinces, where he 
passed an uneventful career, chiefly at Allahabad. He had no 
family,'^nd left the service on the earliest possible opportunity 
consistent with obtaining his annuity, for he went to England on* 
furlough in 1845 and never returned. 

Childless, cuiious, with a smattering of natural science and a half- 
developed taste for sketching, the whole actuated by that habit of 
being interested in one’s immediate environments, which is a mark 
of gifted natures, bis wife occupied the long leisure of a civilian’s 
house in the hot-weather and rains in questioning her servants, 
observing the habits of indigenous animals, and picking up 
miscellaneous and unsystematic knowledge of the country. In the 
winter she roamed about, sometimes with her husband, often with¬ 
out hiifi, visiting Dehli, Agra, and the Himalayas. The result was 
•shown in a couple of quarto volumes, published by Pelham 
Kicbardson* of Comb ill in i850; and a most curious farrago, as 
may be supp^^ed. Accounts of her, own family (the Archers) ; of 
j^urnie^ by sea ^d 7and and river; descriptions of Zenanas that the 
author visit^dh^ find of sports that she shared; interspersed with 
diore or lesjs correct accqunts^f Mughal history and architecture; 
the whole illustrated by drawings of land and water, of plants and 
animals, of heathen gpds a^d^odde^ses; and all si^ed in mysteri¬ 
ous Persian characters, which, when transliterated, read into., the 
words Fani JP&fkaSj meant for “ Fanny Parkes.” The ‘work is 
entitled, most inappropriately, Wanderings of a Pilgrim i^j^rcht 
of the Fictures^e. - > 

Mrs, Parkes was in no sense a “pilgrim” (or Adji,.as she still, 
more affectedly says in some places), and her wanderings ^ iwere 
mostly in unpicturesque localities. Her book would have been» 
better named Pascursidna of a Mkn-Sahib in danger of being 
bored. 




, c ' 

But, such as her mok it is bright^ aud above all things 

original; none but a lady, and clever and amiable lady, could 
have written it, and we may be ;grateful for the gift and accept it 
without fastidious criticism. - 

The nature of our project will be understood by that of this book. 
. Jbike the Pilgrim, we do not go into important public matters; 
but it may be as well to notice a few landmarks. 

The Pifid&ri war \yas ^^r; the,-BhonsIa and the ^Feshwa were 
struck down, and, with the sole e^eption of Sindhia, the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of Britain, there was no military organisation but 
Britain’s from Nepfd to the Nizam’s country. Lord Hastings had 
freed the press, l^th English and Vernacular, with the memorable 
declaration that supreme power, even when its intentions are 
most pure/’ should never cease to b?ck to 'the control of public 
opinion/* ' Vernacular schools had bevn opened in Bengal, Lady 
Hastings herself settings the Example of writing schoobbooks. 
The civil service, trained under the Marquess of Wellesley and 
stimulated by the powerful-competition of military aspirants for 
civil employ, was at the highest point of efficiency that it has ever 
reached. Monro, at Madras, and Elpbinstoue, at Bombay, were a 
startling contrast to «the broken-down peers and politicians some-, 
times sent to those Presidencies by home influence. Jenkins was 
Bcmdent at ^Nagpore, Ochterlony at Ajmere, C. Metcalfe at 
Hehli, Campbell BoWtson held high office in the North-West; 
the members of this great galaxy being almost, if not quite, com- 


temporaneous. ^ ♦ 

Such was the Anglo-India on whose, scene ihe pilgrim 
entered' to play her modest but intelligent part.’ She was very 
Itomesick for the first few years; but her love of animalt, her 
general good health and activity of body pnd mind,. most 
all her curiosity and ever-increasibg mterest in What „ was 
immedla^ly ebeut her, thqse things combined lb,,reHeye her nostal-> 
nut to complete her reconciliation to a life of eki|e» . Id) 
ebme ^j^ts, indeed, her life was duller mom dleary than 
would Itmuihw* Tbmre w^re no orgadised f'Norlb-'^est J^cpyinces’^ 
theni ^^ab^, , in her book, jmd to ke lu. tbe 

Cetawb? ;U«uaDy' in 

English .ml Mofussil evidently looked on'th^^elves m* 
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march their luggage was stolen., and Mr. P, had to ride after the 
thieves. Mrs. P., following in ife buggy, was run away with and 
Uf)set; she fell out at the back, leaving her legs inside. Mounted, 
by-and-bye, in another vehicle she was presently thrown out in front 
by reason of the horse putting both his forefeet into a deep hole in 
the highway. After being run away with once more she at lengt]^ 
reached her destination, torn^ bleeding and dishevelled; and, afte?^'' 
passing the riezt ten days in bed^set ofNio|reti^rn. Ill fortune pursued 
the jMor pilgrim. The first nignt of the march was stormy, and she 
waAretted to the skin in bed by rain pouring through her tent. 
The next day their camels fell, and they found ^emselves at night- 
fall in ^e jungle, without food, bedding of wasm cloth¬ 

ing.” ** A pukka ague and fever was the consequence which 
lasted ♦• for three months.^',, • 

It is to', be feared tha# the pilgrim, with all her interest in the 
natives, never got beyond the •pigeon-Urdu so general among 
ladies^ in India. Her transliteration is funny. R&th the hand, 
she writes ** hart," and four o’clock is with her char vajr” ; the 
funniest perhaps of all being muvgh-i w&la (literally the wallah's 
cock”) as the Hindustani for ** poulterer." But she speaks of the 
servants by fheir names, she describes their customs and their 
superstitions, she physics them when they are ill, and is evidently 
** a good mistress.” Their wages were at least thirty per cent, lower 
than now; but they kept more of them. Our young couple paid 
Rs. 290. a month in wages. Gram was 1 maund 35 seers per Rupee, 
but in rSve^ge horses were very expensive. When the Parkeses first 
left Calcutta—presumably he was starting as an Assistant—they 
soZd ^beir pair of carriage-horses for Rs. 2,500, and one lady’s horse 
for the same I What fiiey bought them for is not mentioned; 
but we all, to our sorrow, know that there is considerable differ¬ 
ence between buying and selling. 

V Salaries we^e still good. The Opium Agent at Ghazipore drew 
LP7,590 a jjre^; and Mr. Bathurst—who had ho work but writing 
Sis initials, **■&. B. iS** on^ permits—cut the Governor-General 
and refused to sign his name in full because be could not get an 
increase to .^10,000. After Lord W, Bentinck’s reforms and 
reductions the serf ice was cleft with an average ^income per head 
of dP2,000 a yegr, 

Such, then, Was the condition of the civil service in thhse days. 
High pay, large expenditure,^ debt to natives and agentta^When 
a naan died, m was often the case, practically insolvent, a nal^waaM 
sent rouhd .jfor bis widow, until the Government of the Court of 
Directors in 1823 gave a conipulsory and ofiBciajibbaracter to a fund 
which had been ^iined so Isr l^k as 1804!. The earliest ntodel 
of anything of ibe kind bad been devised kt Madras ih 3787; so 
that the provident and decent arrangements for the widows and 
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orphans of members of the covenankd administrative aristocracy 
originated among the bepighted'\more than a quarter of a century 
before they assnimed jbheir final organization in the )govemiog 
presidenoy^, • 

In 182a. ,ai;totber Fund followed, for ensuring annuities to the 
members who might outlive 25 years of active service. It is one 
Sign how mncb the conditions of the country have improved in 
the subsequent fifty odd thafri|Mlr8. Parkes, in msationing the 

new system, seems dour>tful of its advantages. She thought that 
the cliances q^ere mueh against officers living so long, %nd 
tiiat if they did, Jlieir lives would not he of value sufficient to 
make it ,.prudent for them to give five years purchase for their 
annuities. JNpw-a-days we are accustomed to the sight of gentle¬ 
men after thirty-five years of service rpplyihg for extension on 
account o£ their redundant physical powers. There is nbw in the 
upper provinces a civilian—retired, him e«^end?ii«—who came out 
in 1830, and has never been to Europe since. He is perfectly hale 
and vigorous: long may he remain so! 

> Lord William lleutiuck’s great merits are now so generally ad¬ 
mitted that it can liardiy l>e necessary to enter on his defence. 
When he took the iein§ from “ Earl Amherst of AracW’ he found 
that the. Eastern adventures of that unlucky ruler had dissipated 
Lord Hastings' cash balances, and converted a surplus into a deficit. 
Tiie Court of Directors, too, with the charter just coming to an end, 
was in no mood for half measures; and every species of economy 
was enjoined upon the Governor-General, - But whose 

pockets were emptied were not in a mood to discriminate between 
the odium due to him by whom the deed was actually d(me and ^bose 
by whose authority he might, perhaps relucftmtly, be set in motion. 
Such public opinion as existed in India, the opinion of two spoiled 
and high-spirited local services and of' the officers of ^he royal 
army, i^oraint but sympathetic, burst like a storm u^c Bentinck’s / 
heaq^ WhCA fie made nis progress from Calcutta tooim|^, officers Ij 
witfipldi frcm hfin die courtesies of civilised society, almost the^>^ 
comipon dues of huin^ nature. Whdh his> barge stuck on a sand-' 
no nid was offered; hie levees were hardly attended by a soul; 
the wkole of the officers of qne regiment? the Sxd Bengal CaValry, 
refu|^:.fi'is<Miy%tjqn^to In : this instancy, however, the 

worm; for the commanding 

’'ofplc^jaimpli pmntl^g invitiMaon was taiitamotint to 

a ^tpM^oifimend, aiid one fiy w:fiom, it^ s fie dien 

'1ofi^M|.#ei^4'=feii8fi»pended^ pAy and'eMdwanii^i pending 

a ref|ltei|ce.todfie,|J^tt Ififeetdrs, 4 matter in tfio^ of nine 
<Wf 1»Ei monlfii;:, niavdiling g.<msjs tfisn att$pded>find, a lively 
etemfig wp can lincy fiaving eifined, > yain 3U>rdi WfiUam . 
; ^jbr^ the friendly, and familiar vein with piyil ofScam! too. One 
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of them (haviog charge of a treasury) was sportively asked by the 
poor Governor-General whetl^r his cash balance as shown 

the returns always corresponded exactly to the exact state of 
the coin in the chest ? It must, my Lord/’ sepUed the jglum 
Collector, <* for you see I happen to keep the key myself.” Another, 
being asked what his appointment (to which some fees were at¬ 
tached) was worth, replied, at first that the salary was so mucIT.' 
“ Yes, I know,” said His Exeellemy 7 |‘ but I mean, what do you 
make.” “ Every d—d farthing that I can,'^ was .the reply. 

Mrs. Parkes teems with references to this subject Here is one. 

** It is supposed he will, if possible, avoid Cawnpore; the soldiers 
are in so discontented a state he may perchance receive o^buUet on 
parade.** Who d^es not see that the truculent little pilgrim, as she 
wrote, tried to believd thabshe would be glad to 'be among the 
spectators^ # 

In the Q&lmiWJohn Bull for* July 26th, 1831, it was distinctly 
stated that Lord William had carried his combined parsimony and 
vandalism to such a pitch as to have taken ^12,500 for the Moti 
Musjid of Agra ; and to be in treaty with a wealthy Hindu 5f 
Muttra for selling him the Taj, in order that the materials might be 
reiftoved and tised in building a pagan temple at Brindaban, a place 
of pilgrimage in the neighbourhood. Fortunately these two 
buildings are still standing in unblemished and undiminished 
splendour. * 

Curious notices of places are to he found scattered about these 
rambling volumes. Agra does not seem to have changed much, 
beyond the removal of the head-quarters of the civil Government 
there from Allahabad, a move once more reversed since the mutiny. 
Of fielhi we get sonfe good descriptions; the shadow of the 
Mughal Court still liugered there ; and the pilgrim went to call 
upon tb6^][ueen and got inA) hot water because she was' suspected 
^of being.in .guest ^f presents. Sim was shown the window of the 
I palac# out of ^hich Jawan Bukht escaped in 1787. Lucknow was of 
Vourse a very difierenrplace from what it is now, with its innumer¬ 
able seragUoSj its wild-beast fights, and all the surroundings of a 
Moslem court. Of Oawnpore we learn that the 11th Dragoon^ (now 
Prince Albert’s owis HusSsAs) and«the 16th Lancers were stationed 
there, and that^ officers used to play at twenty-rupee whist, but Ivhe- 
theriopg or shorty is not.mentioa^. To Landour andMusbooriethe 
pilgrim gives several chapters; and considering the di%nW of 
getting there and back, these Old! hilbstations dq hot‘SeemYo''|la'^g,,,. 
changed much since 1838; Haint Tal was then nndli^vered, 
having been as mueb put imder purdah by a jealous Commissioner 
as any oriental bride could .have been by a cau^ous htishand. We 
may note, in passing, that iktobk the pilgrim nearly nine, months 
' to get from Landour to X^oudon travelling all the tune;, 
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Of Calcutta, we learn that, the^^traud xoad was opened in 1825, 
that the Agents meed to a^ow ifnen in the secvioe to overdraw, on 
consideration of 8 per cent, interest, and that theve were a good .many 
failures among t^em. One officer, when the great bouse of Alexander 
closed in j. 1833, lost all that he had there, having tdready lost 
sixteen thousand pounds that»he had won in a lottery hy the failure 

Mackintosh & Co. Anferican Ice was first brought to Calcutta 
by Mr. Tudor about tin^. House^rent in the European 

quarters of the city ran from Bs. 250 to 500 a month. A 
steamer was ^chartered (the Hugh Lindsay ) to go to Suez and 
receive any overlfi«\d mail-bags that might be sent there; but 
the enterprise was before its time, and only ^rved to make the 
idea familiar. 


The jdece about which the pilgriin has moSt to say is Allahabad,' 
where b«w husband was stationed for r>me time in the capacity 
of magistrate, and was succeeded, apparently, by Mr., afterwards 
Sir, Bobert Montgomery. He attained his full appointment 
after a service of ten yeara 

Of Allahabad the pilgrim records that it contained five billiard; 
rooms but no church, till 1841, when the unsightly structure 
in the old station was erected by subscription. 'At that time 
Mr. Blunt wsis Lieutenant-Governor; and the Sudder Courts and 
Board of Beveuue were stationed there. Mr, Blunt's was an extra¬ 


ordinary career. Having held the highest puSts in India^he actu¬ 
ally officiated for a short time as Governor-General—he dwindled by 
d^rees.fit was before the thirty-five years rule), and finally, having 
sunk to joint-magistrate in Bengal, gave some cause of displeasure 
to Sir F. Halliday and was removed from the servica He died in 
India not many years ago. • " 

In Mr. Blunt’s time the provincial capital was a veiy gay place; 
and the pilgrim records that all the beilt balls and evening parties 
were eelebrated in the .-hot-season. They now.begamto nave the/ 
benefit of thermantidotes, however, which were first i^treduced j 
in lSS]l ;‘ the^ name of the inventor is^not record^. • 

pilgritn becwpae very fond of "Brag”. Departures and ' 


suhijecl'i^Aevldfiintly q raptures. Her yerandali must 

have |)e^!a ,v^ry Atre>nge af times.. In . one plane sh® tells 
^ (number not s^ted), the 

'ii*® painter^' the stune^tter and.thu sealing- 
in' t^ir old nuoks- in it* and all Aj^arenBy in full 

. i'Vp^acihii^jy ef thejb^ moved to 

A^o, and as the glories^of Prag seethed to have vaiislted,-the pil- 
l|^im lel| ahmit same titne, not however withotrt observing 
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the first dawn of any locomotion more rapid than a boat or. a 
palanqain-d&k. This twilight of^ modern movement that was to 
illmninate the pil^im's departure, consisted of a truck on whihh 
placed your dooly, a po^ being then harnesssd to the front 
and drawing you along the urand Trunk Boad” till relieved by 
another animal of the same species. What would she'.say (I hope. 
she is still alive and hearty^ if she could come up fi^m Bombay 
in the comfortable carriages of at thirty* miles an 

hour, and see the gas lamps, and Canuington, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the fligh Court of Judicature, and all who ate placed 
in authority therein, not forgetting the Cannio^ton Churcn and 
the emporium of JK/j^ssrs. Lyell ? * * 

Our pilgrim is not much of a politician. The great reform move¬ 
ment of 1830, which we kndwj» from Jacquemont to *hav© caused 
considerahledexcitementamotfgst Anglo-Indians, receives no notice 
in these volumes, ah*y more than tlie still more purely local excite¬ 
ment arsing from th(^ end of the old charter and the many changes, 
y^administrative and other' which immediately followed. Nor is the 
terrible famine that afflicted the N.-W. P. in 1837 referred to, 
^ntil chance brings the pilgrim to Kanauj in the early part of the 
following year* Then, when the concrete signs of sufferipg 
are brought under the ken of her senses, she is very much 
shocked. But before that time, Allahabad having escaped the 
droughts by which it t>^as caused, the distress that devastated the 
rest of the provinces is not so much as named. This, perhaps, 
shows tb^, Offing to the defective state of communications, no 
effect was produced in one district by what was. laying waste 
another*; but 1 am afraid that it also shows that the male members 
, of Anglo-Indian society fooked upon famine as “ shop,” and did 
not make a general topic o| conversation. 

' The pilgrim seems to nave associated with a good class of gentle- 
“taen. “Woniejj,” she writes, “ have more influence over men in 
' imdk tban Jn any oth^ country” (1,140), ^hich she accounts for 
1^ the fact thafPfflceTS are so ^uch confined to the house in the 
hot-weather.* That this 'is not the whole reason may be safely 
inferred from the fact that the influence of ladies in Angld-ln- 
dian society is certcfinly nol* less felt in hill-stattons, where no 
.such confinement exists. A full examination of the question wottld 
be out of place here; probably ma^y persons would agree as, to 
the chief cause of the greater ^•^pprochm&fi$ between the 
cur society. That the fact one can realonab|y deny. Yomig 

ladies are ixibie likely to get married, young men are tnol^e feafly 
to go to l>alls and dance, matrons are more oflltivated 
aged men in the higher ranks oi Anglo-lndiap sotflety, than u 
At&jcase in corresponding classes'in England. , : : 

When our pilgrim’s male friends ffld enlighten her op poUtios 
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seem to have given her “ sWaight tips.’* She is not the least 
ahraid of the Bussians. Talking to two field-officers” of the 
16th Lancers at Meerut, in October 18^8^ just on .the eve of ;the 
r^meht'an^^toQuettah and Caudahar, she asked: Wl^at 
is this f ar ahout; the ^eak* that the Bussians and Persians wiil 
drive , us into the sea ?” To which the parting heroes answered : 

lOoveanmeut must have some powerful reasons of which* we 
are ignoiaut; it is abaur^^ suppose can be the cause of war. 
Why send us there? Let them'fag themselves out by coming to 
us.. ^We can get there easily enough, but how are we to return ? 
We may be cut^^^p to a man.” It happened that the 16th were 
not nut*up,“though they lost their commanding officer, Colonel 
Arnoljih and many a fine officer and man. But the iuauspcious 
spirit which these brave feliow^seem to have been inspired at 
setting^Osrtfa, was prophetic, neverthel^s. ; 

The.eecret history of that fooKsh and unfortunate expedition has 
never h^n given to the world. Cam Hobhouse, Byron's friend, 
genepeusly. took its parentage upon himself. In India' it was 
claimed mr a time at least, by Mr. Henry Torrens. The late Mr. 
J. 0o|vm used to relate with much humour the fiuctuatious of 


thejvolatile under-segretary’s deliverances ou this subject. “ Whep 
al| went well Torrens used to cry ‘ All my thunder!’ but when 
duster came he changed his note^ and exclaimed, in his sympa¬ 
thetic . voice, * Poor John Colvin!’” It never seems to have 
struj^ the ardent imagination of the speaker that neither he nor his 
colleague had more to do with questions of that magnitude than 
dr^ftiu^^a few jotters and dockets in the Secretariat. 

Quii^ the most exceptional of all the male acquaintances made 
by Mrs. Parkes in India was CeloUel James Gardner ; and it is 
probable .that her book will owe any permanent value that it may 
ultimately ptove to possess, to the ^formation that 'it contains 
about this remarkable luan and his way of life^ It ^ould take up 
top h[t.uch, apace to repeat auy of the details, but tlfe few , 

which I,have room will be fouud curiouj^ ': . t f- 

WinCim .Linnmua Gardner, nephew pf an trish peer, came out 
to lhd^ as an oi^Scer in the British arniy .about 1790, but ex- 
ehauged into the pat^ve service.*, In when Lake was pursuing 

hia;eiri^f of i^nqWst'through Hin^ B. 9 lkar wished to nego- 


Wna equi;v<|ieut tc 
have been, ^^fotatedi 
iog my siiitdrd/' he 


ir^j- and i^ded If you had; pot arrived 
t Jown ,jhe ef your tents," This 

thaitVihe privacy of the zenana would 


attemptec 




down, but was prevented by thop about him ; and ore they h^d 
recovered from their amazement I ^rushed from the tent, spr^g 
upen ray horse, and was soon beyond reach of my pursuers.” E^Vir 
^ eventually got bis family free, or whether he was oblige<3rfco 
l^ve them to their fate, is not stated ; but the unfinished story 
dramatic enough, for the danger was genuine. About this tipje ■< 
Holkar put to death ColoneJ Vickers smd seven others of his 
European officers whom he su^fected*^ iateuded desertion or 
treachery. On reaching the camp of the British, Gardner was received 
with honor and employed to raise and command a corps of native 
cavalry, a service in which his experience people and in¬ 
fluence with them g^ve him great facilities. Ho married a'daugh- 
ter of the Nawab of^ Cambay, and after a long marj-iod life they 
died within a few weeks of oile^another. One of his sons' married 


a granddaughter of the emperor Shah A lam, and the Gardners, 
became otherwise coiinected by marriage with the House of Tai» 
inur. Qpe of the girls also married back into the Irish Gardners, 
^;>nd thus became connected with several distinguished^'English . 
i’jimilies, including the noble houses of Carington and Dindirben. 

The family formerly had large possessions at Kh^sganj, in the 
'District of Etah* N.-W. P., hut have become very much Asiati- 
cised from their long and repeated intermarriages. Yet I fancy 
that they must be the next heirs to the estates in Europe, if not tb 
the title; for the .present Lord Gardner (born sixty-eight years 
ago) had no brothers aud has no sons. 

In the'faniily of Colonel Gardner Mrs. Parkes gathered, e 3 ::peri- 
ences of zeuana life which she afterwards improved at I)^bi and 
elsewhere. Her impression was that the ladies lived vely.dujl 
.lives and were rather inclined to be quarrelsome, S^he witnessed 
the weddi^ of one of t][ie Miss Gardners to a prince of the 
Imperial tilouse, and gives an account of the ceremonies, %bich, 
however, conlajps slittle that is not faniiliar to those who have 
*^*<|tde sach.subjects th^ir study. Two customs of the House of 
l^mur may be noted, evidejatly survivals from their ol4 life iu 
Central Asia, One was that the bridegroom had to Ijoxpe to 
the house and carry off the young lady with a show of force. 
is au old Tartar custom,” explaineiJ the Colonel, for the bdlde* 
groom to fight fqr his bride, and carry her away by force of,arm’$: 
this is still retained.” And the pilgl|im saw the scene, and describiliS; 
how the young prince came at. jiight with an armed 
and was refused admittance at the gateway, but carried offl^*' 
bride after a mock fight. She adds: “The Begum would not 
have omitted a Timourian custom for the world? The other 
custom, to first sight less significant, was that the husband, after 
,,(55i»tilipg the young lady home, made her put her foot through 
the door of her palanquin, and touched the great toe wHh the 
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blood of a goat which he slew for the purpose with his own 
ha^ds. This custom is also recorded to be " peculiar to the 
Tjigurians.” Whether it was emblematical of the captor feeding 
hia^ iuteiresting*' ^rize, or only of his branding her as his proper^"/^ 
is not explained by the pilgrim, and 1 must leave the inter* 
pQT^tion to the learned in such matters, 

losing over a great^eal that”is well worth notice, let me 
menti^ tliat the pilprim^ives V full account of that mysterious 
dirarider the Dengue (I. 45-47;, though she does not seem to 
have ’ know nr’ft by that name. It prevailed, in Lower Bengal at 
le^st, in Jply IM’S. [The cholera she notices as raging violently 
aboui^ ten years later,] Calcutta suffered specially from this 
fever, 'i^e. J^ourts of Justice, the Custom-house, the Lottery-office, 
and alm^t every public departmentf being closed on account 
of the sickness,” It quitted palcutta about September 1st and 
travelled up the country stage by stage...Its origin has been 
attributed to many causes, and it has been called by many names. 
There an instance “ in the time of Warren Hastings, Not 
a single base has been heard of its having proved mortal to 
adults.”,. ,, 

Calcutta was—as i§ well-known—a most unhealthy place in' 
those days; and the inhabitants had no drive by the river in which 
to, inhale fresh air of an evening till the Strand Road was opened 
in 1(825. The name “ City of Palaces,” borrowed from Genoa, was 
even then used, and Calcutta, according to the pilgrim, well de¬ 
served Jts name.” Houses in Chowringhee rented “«wery high”... 

the l^ger ones from Rs. 4 to 500 a month,” The OJmraJc Puja 
used tS take place in the suburbs. , The pilgrim went to see num¬ 
ber intoxicated wretches swinging by hooks fixed in their flesh,, 
and showering sweetmeats on the crQwd, eight hook^ being con¬ 
sidered sufficient to support the body.” , Sati still took place 
phder certain restrictions. The pilgrim did* nqt *go to see one', 
bu|i her husband did^ on hearing that, a widow was fb bam - 
witb' 4j^ corpse of her husband. When the heat of the flarJes 
drove fpie frightened creature from the pyre, she ran' towards the 
rive^ llK spite of a policeman who struc]|:,at her with a drawn sword, 
and'C. carowd of^er relations aifd others, who Pushed at'her, crying, 
** ^ b^r down,' knock her on the head, tie her hand and foot,, 
throw her in again.” The Europeans rallied the police and 
tfpstf' the mob; the woman drank of the river and turned 
Im to her agony; but the magistrate now interposed, laying 
his bands on her and saying, you cannot do so, it is against your 
own law. The Government charges itself with your future main¬ 
tenance.” The people let ben go in a palanquin, only remarking 
lhat it was hard that they should lose the tamdska. The 
thing had property, and it was to get hold of this that her 
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” friends” were so very anxious that she should gp to Heaven in a 
chariot of fire, I 

«riiis must have*been the of A.oglo-Iudian life. KedlufUbne 

of^ income had begun, though economy had not yet been invented 
rfs a palliative. No fortunes were to be made " excepting by leeches,” 
meaning mercantile men. Mr. Phrkes was offered promotion on 
condition of his waiving the ejjtra pay. Another lady,’to be niore**^ 
fully mentioned presently, sard in*1838*#3ia,t tjie Europeans in the 
jungles lived so lonely that “their poor dlar manners were quite 
gone...The gentlemen talk of Vizier Ali and Lord C^i^nwallis ; the 
ladies do not talk at call ; and I dont know wbich.J like best,..To¬ 
wards the'end of the rainy season, when the health generally gives 
way, the lowness of^spirits that comes bn is quite dreadful ; every 
one fancies he is goiog»to di^ mid then^he thinks thal*--wo one wifi 
bury him a» there is no other :Kuropean at hand. Moral:—Never 
send a son to Indiw’i ( XTp me Country, I. 3 ). 

The author of this clever little passage was in many respects a 
contrast? to Mrs. Parkes, Tho younger sister of the second Lord 
^'Auckland, she accompanied her bachelor-brother to India when- 
he succeeded Lord W. Bontinck (or rather Sir C. Metcalfe) in 
»^i836i In the* following year they set ^off to march through 
the country during the cold season, and summer at Simla, which 
had been the occasional retreat of the Governor-GPneral ever since 
the Burmese War about ten years earlier. An xinmarried woman 
of the world, coming to India at the very head of society, she took 
the reverse view from that of the civilian’s wife; and the com¬ 
parison of thfe two pictures is curious and amusing. Miss Eden’s 
book was published in 1:866, and consists of a series of letters 
addressed to a lady in Kjirope, It is prefaced by a dedicatory 
• epistle addressed to Lord william Osborne, who wa# lifer nephew 
and had be^n on Lord Auckland’s staff when the l«^y was in 
India. She died three years- after fhe publication (August 
G9)» and e^ea wBen she wrote thS d^^jbaiion, Lord'William <and 
i were, she said, alm<iit the sole survivb'rs of the large party «fho 
off together'thirty years bqfore to go up the country.” 

The pilgrim met Miss *Eden on the 7th of December 1837. 
Mr. Bushby--! supposeitij,v 5 aahe—had objected to Lord Auckland 
visiting the widow of* Daulat 4lao, then residing at lAiiahabad-; but 
Miss Eden bad determined that she, at least, would vjsit the 
discrowned dowager. Mrs. Parkesn undertook to accompany her 
and wt as interpreter; the partieuw are differently giverM?^Vthe 
two toes {Up the Country^ I, 63 Wanderings, II. 137). FoimWi^ 
rest of the month Mrs. Parkes marched with the Viceregal camp 
( so far as Cawnpore at least, where they appear to have parted 
company to meet again for the last iime in February at Meerut), 
Jdrs. Parkes being arso-en- route to the Hills, though only to the 
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nearer station of Landour. They both describe the gaieties that 
ensued, but the great lady’s descl'iptiun !s much the more pointed. 
l$till<(riore amusing is the account of a well-known civilian whom 
she met a.t Moradabad a few days before, and whom she calls ** Mr. 
O.” ; the full name of the great tiger-hunter will be familiar to 
a few old Indians, especially as there are members of the family 
‘Still in the cf)untry. “ He was probably the good-looking stepson 
whose picture Mrs. 0. to carry * about with her because he 
was such a beautiful He is now a bald, grey, toothless 

man, perfectly ignorant on all points but that of tiger-hun¬ 
ting... When'T look at either the youth or the worn out men, 
and think what^lndia does for them all, I really, &c.” In 
nothing* do the two ladies agree; the pilgrim gets more and more 
attached toJjpdia. and pays ten times as much attention to the 
natives and all that concefns the^, 'as to the European denizens 
who interest the “lady-sahib.”,. The hitter not‘even learn 
how to spell a common name of a place she is encamped in, while 
Mrs. Parkes dedicates her book to a Hindu deity. Anothes salieiit 
.point of difference—this time to the disadvantage of the woman of, '' 
the world, She entirely believes in the policy of the Afghan War. 
The people of Candahar “ will have Shah Soojah fm* king. Thera 
never was anything scr satisfactory.” Of course people in the Eldens*’ 
position are told only what they want to hear—so long at least as 
that may be possible;—but it is worth while to compare Miss E.’s 
letter from Candahar of May 1839 ( Up the Country II, 3.) 
with that addressed to the pilgrim from Jalalabad in October of 
the same year ( WandeHnga, II, 320/ « 

A political to the G. G.’s sister. A soldier to the Civilian's wife. 

** The ofhcAfs [ said that the “ Proceeding more like a beat- 
politicalsj had deceived them, en airmy than an advancing one, 

[ the Shah'j was opposed by hijp the cavalry ^not supplied with 
own countrymen...the army any grain and falling j^y .te ’ 
wa# starving in a land of milk and twenties daily, Ve reach, 
and honey...and Shah Soojah's Oanda|iar....The heat was excW 
case was impossible. A little sive ( 110° in our tents) and the 
patience, and the fallacy of men^became unhealthy...[there 
these sentiment^ would be proy- is]* an appearance of desolation 
ed.„Eveiy chief taime out to- in the country. • It may be de- 
meiet tl^ Shah and greeted him scribed, with a few excepted 
Wid^very demonstratidn of joy; spots, as a howling wilderness, 
“tife poor crowded round him Withthe people I have been much 
strewed the road he whs disappointed. X should describe 
to pass with roses .. the Afghans as m^an, avaricious, 

'’* The populace are the finest treacherous, cowardly, filth;^ 
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race of Asiatics I have seen.... generally thieves, invariably liars, 
It seems as if we had dropped ^ and withal extremely religiofts. 
iirto paradise ...The people are ...It is a pity Dost Mohamad was 
all at their occupations as usual, not selected as cur puppet king, 
and all agree that Dost Moba> for Shah Suojah is neither n 8ol> 
mg-d, upon hearing of his bro- dier nor a gentleman and higher 
ther's having fled, will follow unpopjilar with his’subjects, who 
their example.” / butYu^iow support'would soon 

knock him off his perch.” 

When it is remembered that the soldier's letter was written five 
months later than the “political’s,” it will be seen thht, ii.vpoint of 
prescience and grl^sp of the situation, arms did not yield to the 
toga in that instance. ' • * ^ 

But it is "almost time to^ draw these desultory notes to a close. 
A few more may Be jotted down. • The Viceregal party was much 
troubled with the convivial habits of the military officers of the 
period.* At a dinner in camp “ one or two of them got 'particular- 
ly drunk. They say some of them are always so, more or less; 
but it happened to be more this evening.” As a corollary, she saw 
^in the graveyard of Meerut no tomb of a .man over thirty-six. 
Lord W. (then Captain) Osborne shot twenty-six tigers and ten 
cubs near Mozafarnagar in a few days. At Karual they found forty- 
five grass-widows, whose lords, many of them never to return, had 
gone to the Cabul campaign. At Simla the number was still larger, 
and the ttafl had much flirtation, which they like, bless their 
little hearts’*. The Viceregal party kept the Queen’s birthday 
by a picnic-dinner in Anandale. They gave balls and theatrical 
euterHiinraents, and the«people liked them, which is lucky; for 
‘ 1 believe half the ailments in India come from the solitary lives 
people lead. ” They had their “ Fuller cases,” and the Governor- 
General twice had to fulminate at the courts for what he consider- 
jkd failures 01 j«sti?e towards his o*wa servants. "‘It is horrible 

tbink h<fw this class ef Europeans (the magistracy) oppress the 
.natives \ the great object of the Government being to* teach 
them reliance on English'justice.” 

Necessarily, there is a good deal about the beautiful Mrs. Jame^, 
whose subsequent Iflstory sfti “LMa Montes” .wt(^ such a brief, 
dazzling romance. A merry, unseated girl of seventeen, jmarried 
to a junior lieutenant, and they iWve Rs. 160 a month and are to 
paB 9 timr whole Uvea in India.” Wf at a prospect,and how Strrngely 
it was changed! In another place, indeed, the writer shows propHBt^ 
ic insight into the poor lady^s character and fortunes. She is a 
good little thing apparently, hut they are very poor, and she is very 
young and lively, and if she falls into bad hands she would soon 
daugh hei'self into foolish scrapes.” Yes, there were plenty of scrape 
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in store for the poor creature, bu| the laughing grew ess' and leas 
And it soon ceased altogether. * 

Here is a glimpse of rather rapid progress in less than fo’’t 7 
years• 

The August overland arrived ..letters of August 12th here on 
..-October 3rd, quicker than ever !” Now-a-days we should grumble, 
if letters written on St. Grouse’s reaoihed us much later than 'St. 
'PartridgeVday, And* tl:|^ only heard every now and then, quite 
irregularly. 

Here is a I'int of coming grief under Feb. 6, 1840. “ General E. 
[Ipliinstone] pas8<?d4hrough camp to-day and stopped for two hours, 
and came to “see us. I recollect him so well, .and never had made 
out it was the same man till a sudden recollection came over me 
a week agdf^* He is in a shocking sta^.e of gout, poor man, one 
arm in a sling and very lame...he hates^being here. He is wretched 
because no one understands his London topics...JETe wtnt oj^ with a 
Aeavy Aeari...be cannot of course speak a word of Hindustani... 
he said, I have a negro who speaks English”. This is all, iJut it is 
’sad enough; the poor broken London dandy with bis English- 
speaking negro going off with a heavy heart to anguish, defeat, 
captivity, and death-iji-exile. 

It is not part of my programme to review Miss Eden’s book 
and the extracts that I have made have been for historical uses only. 
But it has an irresistible charm, this picture of a dull, miserable 
life of discomfort drawn by a witty, accomplished, middle-aged 
spinster. It closes before the catastrophe, the great disas-er which 
darkened Anglo-Indian life more than anything except the great 
rebellion of seventeen years later. And now it is all over, hopes, 
fears and horrors ; and India is a land of railways and telegraphs, 
where residents go to Europe and back on three months’ leave, and 
tourists come out personally conducted by Mr. Cook,” and I 
suppose the only Anglo-Indian of those days still in harness among 
us must be General Cunningham, C. S. I, and v^rydifiely he has by 
no means made up his mind that thesq days are sc ver^ much 
better*than those were. ^ 

How this may really be must be decided by each for himself. The 
cluuparison of one time with another by those who have not 
personally knofirn both must "always be a nlatter of some uncer¬ 
tainty. • But one or two things stand out clearly; there can be no 
mistake about all that relates/^to travelling, for instance. The 
di£|@Ndtms and delays that attended the removal of the sick to a 
O^ter climate in the days of which we have been enquiring were 
something more than merely inconvenient. They affected the dura¬ 
tion and the very enjoyment of life ; take the journey from Meerut to 
Mussoorie, for example, now performed by rail and omnibus 
in fourteen hpurs, and see how it was then performed. Mrs. 
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Parkes (then stricken with fever) left Meerut in the evening and 
drove, as far us the road was lietalled, in a buggy. Then, by 
<ynt of travelling in a palanquin all night, she reached Suharan- 
pore at 8 A. M. next morning, the bridge over tl^e Hindan being 
in good order. [The writer of these pages once had to climb up 
a broken arch by torchlight]. At 4 V. M., she went on through 
the Mohan pass, the way bepig over the dry bed »f a river f5r 
some miles. Jn one place they paseenj?within sij^feefc of a sleep¬ 
ing tiger, wild elephants beibg in thS neighbourhood. In the 
morning they arrived at Rnjpore and went to the ^staging bunga¬ 
low, having, with advantages, done the journeyjn about forty hours. 
When the time came to return she had to wait Tliree* days for the 
streams to run down in the pass.,.“ during part of the year it is im¬ 
passable, but the water lia^in" subsided it has bos'-^ji^^opeu three 
days....I l\ecame ill at times trom the chill tliatfell upon my chest... 
At first 1 fvas imwtulliug tS attribute it to the effect of the air 
in the pass, but having arrived at tlic end of it these uncomfort¬ 
able feelings instantly disappeared,...Mrs. T was detained at the 
entrance for want of l>earers ; she took a fever and died. Tlie 
wife of our bihishti w£is detained ; she took the fever and it killed 
her. To sleep in the pass one night is to run the pretty certain 

Deoban, 
felt sick 

and faint” ( Wanderi^ngs, II, 277 ) 

was worse. Sick officers had to 


run 

'chance of fever, perhaps death... We did not arrive at 
where wo were to take shelter, until roon the next day...I 


f 


With longer jouniies it 
get to Qilcutta, an affair of weeks. Lord Auckland, being called 
down suddftnly to Lis council during the Afghan War, travelled, 
with viceregal advantage.s, four miles an hour. Passages had to be 
engaged to the Cape jr to Egypt, for you must not go to Europe, 
and your cabin had to be fitted up; and then you set out iu a 
“fine” sailing tub of 700 1,000 ton.s, and would stay away on a 

very small allowance till you got better, or died, 

EverythiiJ^gvaif in the same sttite, “The Company’s officers” 
were •styled “the refuse” and they all envied aud hated the 
’^^ivilians.” The “ Queen’s officers” abused the country and drank 
hard. The sepoys were privileged ruffians who were paraded to 
see British soldiers flogged, but whom no one dared touch j and 
who could *get the sentence ef a ccjurtmartial reversed by going to 
Simla. If you jjined at mess you were expected to get drunk before 
you could leave. If you were insulted, you had to kill the offender or- 
be killed by him. There was scst’cely any ice ; there wue scarce¬ 
ly any books, newspapers, or rnet^lled roads. Whatever aileu'.^ii^ 
the first thing was a blue-pill or two, then a black-dose, and 
finally bleeding, after which you certainly seldom required any 
other treatment, and were near tlje end of your troubles. 

Having tried both, I git^ my humble voice for the India of 
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to-day, a land of law and order, of European artillery and a native 
army on the irregular system, o^'railways and telegraphs and free 
leave to Europe; of well-managed clubs, and cheap ice, and 
station libraries.; with the Pioneer and the Englishman every 
morning, and the Pall Mall Budget and English letters every 
^eek. And 1 am glad to think that those whose tastes lie in tl^e 
other direction are not likely to have an opportunity for their 
indulgence. * ,> ;-‘ 

There is, indeed, one respect in which it may be thought that 
our predecessiQi^ had the advantage of us. In all the records that 
have been here qposulted there are only two “ Tourists of distinc¬ 
tion” spoken ^ of as visiting India, the Prince of Orange and Lord 
Jocelyn. Now-a-days, as we know to our cost, every winter brings 
a flight of^th?sse birds of passage, artists a'nd still more artistic 
ladies, “ in search (as the pilgrim has it) of the pu'turesque 
old noblemen in quest of an ecconomical tour, afld young " swells” 
in pursuit of big game j and a precious nuisance they often are. 
To ladies, of course, everything is permitted ; and " it is very 
difficult (as the Athenceum lately said) /or a lord to be a 
gentleman.” It is no doubt hard for an earnest worker “ to be 
so pestered by a popinjay,” a man who perhaps walks into your 
house on the strength of a letter of introduction to some one 
else, uses it like a hotel, asks all sorts of absurd questions, and 
then goes home and abuses you for a snob who lives in luxury 
at the expense of the community whom he oppresses. They do 
not always do as they would be done by. If a retired LielStenant- 
Governor or Major-General of Division were to drive '"up to Lord 
Newtitle's in Champignon Place, S, W,, and ask him for a bed 
and the loan of his carriage to visit the ^Tower of London in, he 
would possibly find that noble lord somewhat oblivious of similar 
entertainment at Dustypore. . * ^ . 

But this country is given over to ‘‘earnestness’,’ and grim 
dullness; and a really well-bred man or woman, prd^erly ti;eated,* 
should be a welcome visitor. When such aui one arrives,'therefore,'* 
do not shut your door in his face from fear lest he should be of 
the general pattern. There is such a thing as entertaining angels 
unawares. Only, whatever you do for any of the class, remember 
to do it without ^pectation of return.'' ^ 

H, G. KEENK* 



JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
rV^HE ConfessioTiB of Mousaeau is a book comparatively little 
i read by Englishmen. Those who have read lit are generally 
rather shy of admitting the fact, and speak of the book as being 
immoral. Still less is it perused by Englishwomen, .though moll 
of them are ready enough to*depounc 4 *it as a horrid, production. 
Foreign ladies are less prudisl/ and caifdiitly avow their, admira¬ 
tion of the Confessions without a suspicion that there is any 
thing strange or improper in the admission. ^ * * 

In truth there is not much harm in the Confessions. They 
never inculcate vine, nor do they attempt to make it attractive. 
Such immorality as tlje book contains, consists cbief^.j#! the bold¬ 
ness and ly)nesty witli wh*cl5 Rousseau approaches certain sub¬ 
jects. He*is plai||i-spolcen*aud sojnetimes disgusting in his reve¬ 
lations, and undoubtedly the book is not fit to be put into the 
hands, of young men and maidens, any more tlian are certain 
medical works. But for those who are old and experienced 
etmugh to understand the book and the spirit in which it is writ- 
ten^ it contains much precious instruction. Indeed, there per¬ 
haps never was a book more calculated • to produce a distinct 
shock and to open up new or forgotten trains of thought. It 
owes this power to its intense reality and to the minutene.ss of its 
analysis. It is prollably the only autobiography in the world 
which is at once veracious and thorough-going. It not only tells 
the trutli, but the whole truth, and it amply fulfils the promise 
of the opening sentence. “ 1 de.sign," he says, “ an undertaking 
whicj^ has never had an example and will have no imitator. I 
intend to show my fell(Jw-men a man in all the truth of nature, 
and this man is—myself; myself only. I feel my heart and I 
know mefi. I am not like any of those I have seen. I venture 
to think !• ^ «}ot made like any of those who now exist. If I 
- am. n#t better, I am at least different. Whether Nature did well 
>jr ill in brca,k-ing the^ould in which she cast me, is a matter that 
can only be judged of after I*liave been read. Let the last trump 
sound wben it will, I shall come with this book in my hand and pre¬ 
sent mysetf before the Sovb^eign Judge. I shall aay boldly, * Here 
is what I have done, what I have thought, what I have been. I 
have told the good and the evil ^?ith equal frankness. I Gave con-- 
cealed nothing bad, added notbinagood, and if I have odfcasionally 
used some unimportant orname|t it has been only to 
a void caused by lack of memory. I have ventured to suppose true 
what I knew could be so, never what I knew to be false. I have 
shown myself just as I was, vilp and contemptible, when I have 
been so; good, generous, sublime when I was so. I have revealed 
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myself snob, O Eternal Being, &s thou thyself hast seen me. 
Gather, round me the innumerable crowd of ray fellows, let them 
listen to’ ray confessions, grieve over my affronts, blush at ray 
miseries; let e^^ in his turn uncover his heart at the foot of 
Thy throne with the sarate sincerity, and then let a singlfe dnh of ‘ 
them, if he dare, say to Thee: I was l)etter tlian this man.” ‘ 

'’Mr. Morloy remarks, with apparent surprise, that there is rfb 
complete life of Rousseau fiitker in*French or Englisj|i *But the 
reason oC the seeming neglect is not'^far to seek. No one liked to 
take up gronn^already occupied. Rousseau has written his own 
life as no other persoj^, whetlier friend or foe, could have described 
it, and he would b^a presumptuous man who should try to supplant 
tbo autobiograph}’ by a work of his own. The CdfiJessiomt, however, 
only go as 176-5, while RousseMji\life e«tended to 1778, and 
fm’ this sad and comparatively unimportant, part of hi* career a 
biographer is required. t * •• * 

III spite of the fulness and manifest truth of Rousseau's account 
of himself men's minds are not yet made up about him. T<t some 
ho is only a self-torturing sophist ; to Sir Henry Maine he is a man 
with few virtues and no strength of character, but redeemed by 
a burning love for his fellow-men, while hard and ^iniinaginative 
persons, such as Lord Brougham, overcome all difficulties of 
interpretation by setting him down as insane. 

Even Mr, Worley is not quite just to hirn^ is essay contains 
much beautiful writing, but he i.s occasionally led astray by a desire 
to say something new and striking, and perhaps too, by ]i4^ being 
an English Radical, of a somewhat pedantic type. AAiong other 
things Mr. Moiiey is scandalised by the self-assertion of the opening 
sentence of the Confessions. Its exaltation, he say.s, is shocJlcing. 

No monk or saint over wrote anything more revolting in its 
Idasphemous self-feeling.” Here Mr. Moijley has a shot at tui?o birds—— 
Rousseau and Christianity—and tliough Rous.sean be the first struck, 
yet the bullet lodges, as it isintoifded it sliould, iii*th 9 . (Quarry which( 
the Portnightly sportsmen are always lying in wait for. % I i'annot’ 
call to mind any parallel passage in'ujo'ukish writings, but I vef^ 
ture to hold that Mr. Morloy is too severe* upon Rousseau. In the 
language used I do not so much see pri^§, or arrogance, as the cry 
for justice, of a man who has keen raisundeilstood and wronged. 
It is Ihe^echo of the exclamation, “ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone. However mucli Rousseau's morbid iuja<gination 
wayhay# exaggerated his in] ufies,* there is no doubt that he 
wa«^ ill-used man. His Einili, a work full of thought and lofty 
morality, had been burned by the common hangman in the mother- 
city which ho loved so well, and he himself had been successively 
driven out of France and Switzerland, and been made the subject 
of ridicule and insult by the opposing schools of th^ Encyclo- 
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psedia and the Sorbonne. It does not seem strange or unnatural 
that.under such circumstances he should break forth into a bitter 
. crt or should indulge in some self-assertion. 

With these introductory remarks 1 proceed to thp object of this 
essay, which is to give Indian readers some account of Rousseau 
and his works, and to offer some observations on his oharacter and 
genius. , • 

Rousseau was born at Geneva, in ^ifne^ 1712. His family 

was of French extraction by ^he father’l side, but it had been 
settled in Switzerland for several generations. It is. perhaps not 
an uncommon error to regard Rousseau as a Frenchman, and to 
credit him with all the virtues and faults of that •nationality. 
In point of fact he vfas French neither by birth nor by disposition. 
He never saw France till he frag twenty *,years old, And* did not 
make any stay in it till ten years later. Nor had he any of the 
quickness and dext§»ity of thought which mark the Frenchman. 
His genius was of the slow, brooding type, which runs its coarse 
unseen for years and then suddenly breaks forth. He was nearly 
* forty years of age before even his intimate friends suspected his • 
genius, and to the end of his life he never acquired a Frenchman's 
.readiness in the expression of his ideas. In time he became 
warmly attached to France and he always wrote in French, but he 
never spoke of himself as a Frenchman, and was all his life proud 
of his Swiss origin. He had good reason to be so, for he owed 
it to Switzerland that he was born a Protestant and a Republican. 
He thu34started in life with an inheritance of liberal ideas, and 
we may ihei^fore apply to him tlie remark which J. S. Mill 
makes about liis own education, and say that Rousseau was born 
a quarter of a century iu advance of his brilliant contemporaries 
.• the Encyclopedists. 

His father, Isaac Rousseai*, was a watchmaker and a man who 
had seen something of the world, for he had at one time been 
sfttled at Ooustifntiftople, where he was watchmaker to the seraglio. 
His mothei* was Susafinah Bernard, the daughter of a Swiss 
master. She was beautiful aod virtuous, and had been carefully 
educated by her father. It was therefore a great calamity for 
Rousseau t^at she died ft«few days after his birth. “ I cost my 
mother her life,” be *says, ** sfnd mf birth was the first of my mis¬ 
fortunes." What made the loss greater is, that apparenjily she 
did not transmit her qualities to her son by inheritance. She was 
right-thinking and right-principled, and possibly her cnaracter 
was just what was required to l^laluce that of his father. biSi,*' 
as far as we can judge, Rousseau’s character was essentially the 
same as his father’s. There was in both father and son the same 
sensibility, the same dreamy contemptuousness, the same public 
spirit and patriotism, and, we are afraid, the same tendency to act on 
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the spur of the moment and the same dislike of restraint and 
reluotanoe for the performance of«disagreeable duties. 

Bousseau was born almost dying, and he brought with hi|n 
into the world “ the germ of an ailment, which years have in¬ 
creased and which now occasionally releases me only to let mO 
suffer more cruelly in another way.” Thus his life was to some 
‘extent one long disease, and this accounts in part for the listless- 
ness and self-absorption'^ in-which he spent so many of his 
waking hours. His fac6, as represented in his likenesses, has 
the worn and anxious look of one who is endeavouring to bear 
up under pam, though perhaps this impression is due in part 
to his sjj^ortsighte^ness. 

The place of his mother was to some extent*^caken by a maiden 
aunt, a sietee^ of his fatii^r. Indej^ditwas to her careful nurs¬ 
ing that be owed his life, and it is pleasant to know that he always 
felt grateful to her and assisted her with Oioney even in the 
midst of his own distresses. It is to her influence that he ascribes 
the passion for music which distinguished him throughout life. 

• In describing his early years, Rousseau says: '‘I do not know 
what 1 did before I was five or six. I do not know how I learnt 
to read. I only remejmber my first readings, and th«ir effect upon 
me. My mother had left some novels, and my father and 1 set to 
reading them after supper. At first the only idea was to exercise 
me in reading by means of amusing books, but soon the interest* 
become so vivid that we read in turns without leaving off and 
spent the nights in this occupation. We never could leave off 
before the end of the volume. Sometimes iny father would hear 
the swallows in the morning and say with shame: 'Come, let us 
to bed, I am more childish than you.* Im a little while 1 acquired 
in this dangerous way not only^m extreme facility iu reading and 
in apprehension, but also a knowledgecof the passions which was 
unique for my age. 1 had no idea of things till after all the 
sentiments had been known by me. I had unddrstc>ocl nothing but 
bad felt everything. These confused emotions which 1 felt one 
after the other, did not affect the understanding which 1 had fiot. 
yet got, but they caused it to be one of a 'different stamp, and gave 
me eccentric and romantic notions of life of which experience and 
reflection have flever been able*to thotoughly *cure me.” Luckily 
the stu<}k of novels was exhausted by the end of his seventh year ; 
and their place was supplied by more solid literature, derived 
ffom th(§ library of bis maternal grandfather. Among his books 
'iWw Bossuet, Le BruybrCf Fontenelle and Plutarch. Rousseau 
todk: an especial delight in the* last of Ihese authors^ and soon 
oama to prefer Brutus and Aristides to the heroes of his romances. 

“ i'lom these interesting readings and the conversations with 
oay faUier to which they led, there was formed in me that free 
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and republican spirit, that pi|)ud and indomitable character, 
impatient of the yoke and of servitude, ivhich has tormented me all 
ipy life in situations the least apt to give it scope. Incessantly 
taken up with Kome and Athens, living, so to s^eak, with their 
great men, myself the citizen of a republic and the son of a 
father whose strongest passion was the love of country, 1 became 
iaflamed by his example. I,fancied myself a Greek era Boman. 1 
becajne the character that I wa* reading al;^out; the recital of acts 
of constancy or intrepidity v^hich haJ struck me, made my eyes 
sparkle and ray voice strong. One day, as I was ^elating at^table 
the story of Scsevola, they were terrified .bY seeing me step 
forward and hold my hand over a chafing-dish in order tp repre¬ 
sent his act/’ Ad'ter some more details of his early training, 
Bousseau thus sums •up ^le, result, in words which show that he 
had studied himself very closely. ‘‘ Thus then began to form or 
to show ilself in* me th*at heavt at once so proud and so tender, 
that effeminate and yet indomitable character which, always 
fluctuating between weakness and courage, self-indulgence and 
virtue, has to the last placed me in contradiction with myself 
and made me equally miss abstemiousness and enjoyment, 

, pleasure and wisdom/’ A change now took place in his education, 

* which was henceforth uninfluenced by his father. The latter had 
a quarrel with a Frenchman, and, conceiving that the magistrates 

• did not treat him fairly in the matter, he determined to revenue 

himself by going into voluntary exile. He carried out this 
pettish resolution without a thought apparently of his duty to his 
son, whom fie left in Geneva under the care of his brother-in-law. 
The latter put him and his own son to board with a clergyman 
named Lambercier in the village of Bossey, and there Bousseau 
spent two happy years. % 

His happiness came to atbend in a singular fashion, and, though 
the stoiy is rather long, it is too interesting to be passed over, 
f ’*1 was learotn g^ny lesson one day in the room next to the kitchen. 
The servant had put liademoiselle Lambercier’s combs to dry on the 
. hlfl). When she came back .for them, one comb was found to 
have the teeth at one of the ends all broken. Who had done this 
mischief ? Nobody but IJhad been into the room. I was ques¬ 
tioned, and 1 denidd that f ha^ touched the Isomb. M. and 
Mademoiselle Lambercier (his sister ) come and exhort me, press 
me, threaten me. I obstinately adhere to my statement; but the 
conviction was too strong and it Werbore all my protestations, 
although this was the first time thait they had found me so hailM^ 
in lying. The thing was taken serious notice of, as it deserved to 
The mischievousne^, the lying and the obstinacy, "appeal^ 
equally worthy of *punishment, but ibis time it was not mflloted 
by Mademoiselle Lambercier. They wrote to uncle Bernard and he 
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came. My poor oousia was charged with another offence of not less 
gravity, .and we were both included in the same sentence. It was 
terrible,.. They could not extract from me-the confession that thgy 
wanted. Seized several times and put into, the most frightful state, 
1 was immovable. 1 would have suffered death and was resolved to 
do so.’ Force even had to yield to the diabolical obstinacy of a 
Shild^ for suoii they termed my constancy. At last I emerged fram 
this cruel trial, shattered but triumphant. It is now nearly fifty years 
since this adventure, and ^ am not afraid of being punished over 
again , for the same act. Well, 1 declare before heaven that 1 
wSs innocenfj’* that ,1 had neither‘broken nor touched the_comb, 
that 1 hjid not been near the bob, and that I had not even thohght 
of it. *Do not ask how the mischief was done-: I know nothing 
about that and cannot comprehend ly what I know very posi¬ 
tively is that 1 was innocent. 

Imagine a character, timid and docile in ordinary life, but ardent, 
proud, with indomitable passions ; a child always governed by the 
voice of reason, always treated with gentleness, equity and con¬ 
sideration, who had not even the notion of injustice, and who 
for the ffrst time experiences such a terrible instance of it from 
the very persons whom he most loves and respects. .,What an aver- 
tmning of ideas ; what a disorder of feelings, what a revolution in 
his heart, in his brain, in all bis little intelligent and moral being, 
1 say, imagine all this, if it bo possible, for jis for me 1 do not feel. 
capable of unravelling it or of tracing what was then going on iu 
me. a 

“ I had not sufficient understanding to feel how much appear¬ 
ances condemned me, or to put myself in their place. 1 kept to my 
own, and all I felt was the hardship of a frightful punishment for 
a crime which 1 had not committed* The bodily pain, though severe^ 
1 did not feel much. 1 only felt indignation, rage aiyl despair. 
My cousin, in a case similar to mine and whom they had punished 
for an involuntary fault as for a 'premeditated act, s&t himself in & 
fury by my example and showed himself, sq to speak, «in 'unison 
with me. We embraced one anothen^ with convulsive transpolcs. 
as we lay in the same bed, we choked with wrath, and° when «ur 
young hearts were soothed a little and could vent ou^ ri^e» we 
rose up and set Ourselves to cfy a hundred ^times with our 
strength^ * Oarnifex, Carnifex, Caiyfiifex.’ • 

I feel my pulse beat higher as 1 write ; those momeats will 
always present to .me, even I should live a hundred thousand 
The first consciousness, pf violence and injustice has 
main^d so deeply engraved on my soul that every idea which is 
connected with it brjngs back, my originalemotion ; and this seniri- 
ment,, which was self-regarding iu its origin, has^taken such a oonsie* 
tency and has become so detached from personal hitereshs, that my 
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heart is set on fire by the sight or the description of an act of in- 
justice« whatever its object or whirever it be committed, just as if 
tjje injury fell upon myself. When I read of the crudties of a 
ferocious tyrant, or the villanies of a scoundrelly j)riest, I would 
-willingly set off to stab the wretches though 1 should die for it a 
hundred times.” 

•Rousseau and bis cousin r^ained at Bossey for some months 
after tiiis occurrence, but the charm o&ttfeirjife was gone. Even¬ 
tually they were removed by hls uncle to* bis own house, and there 
Rousseau spent two or three years until they coi^ld settle what 
trade or profession he should be bred to. He^would Save liked to 
have become a minister, but the education was too expensive. So 
he was put into a tiotary’s ofiSce, but was found so stupid that be 
was turned out in disgrace., !^ext he was apprenticed* to an en¬ 
graver, but* was unfortunate in his master, who was violent and 
cruel. It was th(» first tim*e that Rousseau had been subjected to 
rough usage, and he felt the change deeply. 

M. Ducommun be says, soon succeeded in brutalising me. My 
latin, my antiquities, my history, all was for a long time forgot-* 
ten; I did not even remember that there had ever been Romans .in 
tbe^orld. Mf father, when I went to see him, no longer found in 

* me his idol.The vilest tastes, the lowest rascality succeeded to 

my former refined amusements without even leaving me the least 

• idea of them. ^ In spita of an excellent education, 1 must have had a 
great tendency to degenerate, for the change occurred very rapidly 
and without the least trouble.” His mental activity, however, did 
not slumbei*during this evil time. On the contrary, his misery 
drove him to his studies, and be used to baiter even his clothes in 
order*to get books. • 

His apprenticeship came to an end by his own act. On Sundays, 
he and hiEb companions usedd;o take walks into the country, and on 
two occasions they came back late and found the city-gates shut 
Against them* •R^sseau’s master beat him severely for this and 
thr^tSne^hirn with a»8till worse punishment if he offended again. 

. ^thisseau made good resolutions, but in spite of them he was once 
more too laie in coming back. As he approached the city he heard 
retreat^unded, and, ihpugh he ran as hard as he could, be only ■ 
arrived in tinje to ^ the wiftgs of*the drawbridgtfrise up twisty 
paces ahead of him. . • ^ 

In the first transport of grief he flung himself upon t^e glads 
and bit the earth, and then recovering bimself be vowed that he 
would never return to his master. iHe carried out this resolutlbff 
next morning and bade adieu to his comrades for ever. Ho doubts 
this escapade was suggested in part by his father's expatriatiofi 
some years before, and it is singular that he does not seemi to 
have thought of flying to hiB>father who was then at Hiyon. 
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Probably bis dislike for hisi stepmother and dread that he 
might be sent back to his master kept him away. He lived 
among the peasantry for a while and then called on. the priest /)f 
Coniignon. The latter welcomed him as if he were a lost sheep 
returning to the fold, and sent him with a letter of introduction to 
Madame deWareus. God calls you, he said, go to Annecy, there 
‘you will find> a good and very charitable lady who has been enabbd 
by the favca: of the king to <vithdiraw other souls from the* errors 
out of which she has herielf emerged. Rousseau was now sixteen 
years old, and. his flight from Geneva closes the history of his child¬ 
hood. He concludes the chapter • by the following reflections, 
which po doubt are sincere enough, though it is very doubtful if he 
could ever have lived a serene and obscure life.* 

Let me turn my eyes for a moment to- what would naturally 
have been my lot had 1 fallen into the hands of a better master. 
Nothing was more suitable to my humour, nor more fittbd to make 
me happy, than the tranquil and obscure condition of a good 
artisan, especially in certain trades such as is that of the engravers 
•at Geneva. That condition, sufficiently lucrative to yield an 
easy subsistence, and not enough so to lead to fortune, would have 
limited my ambition for the rest of my days, and while, leaving me 
an honourable leisure for cultivating moderate tastes, would have' 
confined me in my sphere, and not given me any means of going 
out of it Possessing an imagination rich enough tp adorn every 
condition with its chimeras and powerful enough to transport 
me, so to speak, at my pleasure, from one to the other, it ^mattered 
little in what condition I was in point of fact. It n&ver could be 
so far from it to the first castle-in-the-air, that I could not easily 
establish myself there. For this very reason the simplest condition 
and the one which gave the least trouble and the fewest cares, 
and which left the spirit freest, was the one best smted to me, 
and this was exactly what I had. 1 should have spent a quiet and 
pleasant life in the bosom of^ my religion, niy ceuntiy, imd my 
friends, such as my character required,, in .the uniformity of a toil 
suited to my taste and a society according to my b.eart. 1 shothd 
have been a good Christian, a good Citizen, a good father of a 
family, a good friend, a good workmap,^ and a good n:|ja.n in every 
r^pect. 1 shodld have loved i&y confdition, pbrhaps 1 should have 
honoured it, and, after passing* a simple and obscure, but swe^ 
and equqble, life, 1 should have died peaceably in the bosom of my 
own people, soon forgotten, doubtless, but at least 1 should hftve been 
as "long as 1 was nemembered. In place of this 
what a picture I am about, to make. 'Ah 1 let us not anticipate 
the,miseries of ray life, I should occupy my readers only too much 
with this sad subject.” • 

Eousseau went to Annecy and saw Madame deWarens««-an inter- 
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view which, he says, decided his (|iaracter. _ By her he was seat to 
Turin to be instructed in the Catholic religion, and there he was, in 
a yery short time, received into the Church. He remained for some 
years at Turin. At first he was in great distress, fpj: the priests didl 
nothing for him; but afterwards he got employment as a domestic 
servant. It was at this time of his life that the terrible crime o^ 
tl:% stolen ribbon and the false accusation against a fdllow-servant 
occurred; a tragedy which Wils justly* followed by «. life-long 
remorse. He was more lucky* at Turin* than he deserved to be, 
and was in a fair way to advancement when he ruined Jiis prospects 
by his own caprice, was turned away for insoknc^e and went back 
to Madame deWarens, He made one valuable friebd at. Turin 
in an Abbd Gaime*who gave him much sound advice, and who 
along with M, ^G4trier, a tyojing Abbd of Chambery^ were the 
originals of the Savoy Vicar of the Emile. 

Rousseau* lived ^ith Madame deWarens for eight or nine years, 
and led a quiet and apparently happy life, though certainly not 
a rnorS,! one. During most of the time he was more or less 
dependent on her bounty, though he earned something by' 
working as a surveyor and by teaching music. It was in these 
• years of leisure that Rousseau did most of hjs reading. “ It was 
*during this precious interval*’ be says, “ that my mixed, inconsecu¬ 
tive education acquired consistence and made me what I have never 
n^eased to be, in spite of the storms which were awaiting me.’* 
Whatever else Madame deWarens was, there cau be no doubt that 
she was Extremely kind to Rousseau, and that she deserved his 
grateful reniembrance of her. She was at pains to develope his 
talents and tried to interest a relation of her own and M. 
D'Aubonne in him. M.vD’Aubonne, however, examined Rousseau 
’ and came to the conclusion that he was stupid, and that the highest < 
position ht could aspire te was that of a village-priest. *‘This 
was the second or third time that I bad been so judged, and it 
fras nqj the lu%t ;*the decision of M. Masseron” (the notary to 
w^bm he ^as. sent ia Geneva) ** has been often confirmed. The 
eause of these judgments has too much to do with my character 
not to require an explanafion in this place; for in conscience I 
cannot sincerely subscribe*i»o them, and with all the impartiality 
possible, whatever "Messrs. * MasSeron, D’Aubonne^ and many 
otherd may have said, I cannot* take them at their word. 

" Two things almost irreconcilable are united in me witl^put my 
knowing how; a very ardent temperament, lively, impetu^Us^ 
passions, and ideas slow to be borii, embarrassed, and which neVer 
present themselves till after the occasion. One would say that xny 
hbart and intellect did not belong to the same person. ' Feelings 
quicker than lightning, comes and fills my soul; but instead df 
enlightening me, it burns and confuses me. I feel everythiDg and 
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sae nothing. I am carried awaji but stupid; I must be cool in 
order to think. What is astonisbmg is that 1 have tolerably sure 
tadt, penetration, finesse even, provided that I am given time. I 
make excellent impromptus at my leisure, but on the spur of the 
moment t have never said or done anything valuable. 1 could hold 
an excellent conversation by post, as they say the Spaniards play 

atehe^.«.A.. . « 

*^lt is nut only in ^ontreBsatioofthat I have this slowness of 
thought and vivacity of fbeling ; I^have it even when I am alouO 
and at work, ^y ideas get arranged in my head with the most 
incredible di%culty.«, They circulate there indistinctly, they 
ferment ,there<^even to exciting me, beating me and giving me 
palpitations ; and in the midst of all this emotion, I see nothing 
clearly, I cannot write a single wofd.,. It ds necessary for me 
to wait. Insensibly this great movement is pacified, this chaos 
becomes disentangled, everything com^s and.. ^puts itself in its 

place, but slowly and after a long and confused agitation.. 

Hence arises the extreme diflSculty which X fiod iifwjit- 
ing. My manuscripts, erased, blotted, confused, illegible, show 
the labor they have cost me. There is not one which I have not 
had to write four or five times over before giving it to the press. 

I have never been able to do anything with my pen in raj/* hand 
and in front of a table and my paper. It is while walking in the 
midst of woods and rocks, it is at night im my bed and during • 
my sleepless hours, that I write iu my brain ; with what slowness 
it may be judged, especially fora man absolutely without an verbal 
memory and who in all his life has never been able td retain six 
vei’ses of poetry in his head. There are some of my sentences 
which 1 have turned and re-turned for five or six nights in my <head 
before they were fit to be put on paper. Hence it comes that 1 
succeed better in works which demandiclaboar than in those which 
require to bo made with a certain lightness, such as letters, a kind 
of composition of which I have never been ablo^o eatch thq^tone,^ 
and working at which is a punishment to,, me. 1 do«not write 
letters on the most trifling topics \vhich do not cost me hours . 
fatigue, or if I write straight off what ocofirs to me I do not khow 
how to begin or end. My letter is a Iqjug and confused^ verbiage ; 
when it is read, ft is scarcely inteiligibfe. * 

**^ot only is it bard for me to express my ideas, ih is also difficult 
for me to^ take them iu. I have studied men and £ think 1 am a 
pretly good observer; yet 1 do not know how to sea aoythiog 
am seeing. 1 only sea well what I recal, and it la only 
in my recollections that I have my apprehension. 1 feel nothing, 

1 papatrate nothing, of what is being said to me, of what is being 
don^ m of whatever takes place in my presence. Hie exterusd 
is all that strikes me. But afterwards it all comes Imck to 
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me, 1 remember the place, time, the tone, the look, the 
gesture, the circumstance—notliidg escapes me. Then from what 
has* been said or done, I dud what has been thought, and I 
rjftrely deceived” 

. There is much that is interesting and chajrming in Rous* 
seau’s account of this period of his life, but it should be 
r^d in the original. The first part of his Confeasiona ends witk 
his departure for Paris and* is^ by fan the most interesting and 
delightful. The second part ,^8 muct less?attractive.* It is very 
long and full of unhappinesses and suspicions. The writing of it 
seems to have been an aftertl)onght, and it isjperha^s* a pity that 
Rousseau ever undertook the task, for, except in»the^matter of his 
relations to Therds^, it does not add greatly to our knowledge of 
him, and much of it is wearisome and querulous. ^ 

He left Chambery /or Pa\-is*ia 1741, taking with* him a scheme 
of musical notatiqp^with wliich h^ hoped to acquire fame. On 
a former occasion he hiid relied on a tnechanical toy for his support 
on a journey from Turin to Chambery, and now he relied with 
equal credulity on his musical scheme. It came to nothing, and 
he might have starved had he not become acquainted with some 
ladies, througli whose influence he was appointed secretary to the 
• French ambassador at Venice. He resided ht Venice for eighteen 
months and might have established his footing in political circles, 
.if his cliief had not been an impracticable fool. As it was, they 
quarrelled, and Rousseau returned to Paris. 

Herejt was (in 1743-4) that he fell in with Ther^se Le Vasseur. 
She was from Orleans, but was, when Rousseau met her, serving as 
washerwoman in a hotel near the Luxembourg. The company 
there.was rude and debauched, and Therdse, who dined at the 
same table, was made tb*e butt of their coarse jokes. This naturally 
aroused Rousseau’s pity for Jier, and he tried to protect her. The 
result in one so susceptible might easily be foreseen, and was all the 
^ore certain because the girl’s mistress got angry and tried to 
preveift t\|e intimacy. Henceforth they lived together as man 
aud wife till Rousseau’s death, though the connection was for five- 
’ and-twenty* years nothing more than concubinage, and was never 
apparently cemented by a legal marriage. 

Ther^se Vas not only of *8mall origin, she was grossly ignorant 
and was not even of unblemished character. She could never 
read well, could not tell tlie hours on a sundial, or do the 'simplest 
sum in addition, or remember tlm order of the months. • Yet she 
had, according to Rousseau, much^ practical wisdom, and for manf 
years he delighted in her society. According to him, indeed,, she 
was the only real consolation wmcli heaven had given him in bis 
misery, and the only thing which made bis life endurable. 
wlhere be says, that the day which united him to Ther^sn Bis 
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moral beiug and possibly this is ^;ue though we think it was in a 
different sense from that meant by Rousseau. Most writers, on 
Rousseau have taken a very different view of the connection and 
have regarded it as a great misfortune and disgrace ; this also 
was the opinion' of bis contemporaries, who knew them both and 
were of course in a much better position to judge than we are. 
'Mr. Morley, however, from a desire I suppose to say something new, 
maintains that Therds^ wds k many respects well suited to Rousseau, 
and implies that he was incapable*of appreciating a higher type 
of woman. l:^e finds no degradation in the alliance, and thinks 
that Rousseau had, by serving as a ‘footman at Turin, unclassed 
himself and sunk' to Therdse's level. This seems to us the mere 
perversity of paradox. Surely Mr. Morley forgets that Rousseau was 
a poet, and that, however coarse his,own maimers might be, he had 
a Keen appreciative sense of the elegancies. Surely^ Madame de 
Warens and his young and fondlyt remembered friends Mademoiselles 
Galley and Graffenried were higher and more loveable types of 
women. 

Rousseau has told us what were his tastes in such matters, in 
the charming episode in which these two young ladies are described. 
** Seamstresses, chambermaids, grisettes do not tempt me. I must 
have young ladies, every one has his fancies; this has always been 
mine and I do not agree with Horace on this point. However, 
it is not at all the vanity of the condition and rank which attracts' 
me^ it is a better preserved complexion, more beautiful hands, 
more graceful ornaments, an air of delicacy and cleanliness about 
the whole person, more taste in the art of dress and bt speaking, a 
finer and letter made gown, a daintier chaussure, ribbons, lace, bet¬ 
ter arranged hair. I would always prefer4he less pretty on% who 
had more of this. I myself find this preference very ridiculous, 
but my heart accords it in spite of mo.” 

Therdse had none of these attractions, and therefore it is not 
surprising to find Rousseau avW that he never^hafi a spar^ of lo^e 
for her person. This was enough of itself to make th^ unmn unadvis- 
able, and we are reminded of Georges Elliot’s gloss on the prohibifiou 
against marrying one’s grandmother. ‘ 

The oonnection was, we think, begun «n pity and desire to be 
logical, and prcftracted by obstinacy.^ For th'e reasons which made 
Rousseau think that Thermae was the best companion for him lay 
very deep in his character. The quotation we have given above 
shows that he felt ashamed of what was surely a very natural and 
preference for lady4ifee manners. 

This arose from his theoiy of the goodness of nature. He was 
persualed that civilisation had injured men, and therefore be was 
wiind in logic to prefer those t^ho were least civilised and had coh- 
lequently least diverged from the original natural type. Therefore 
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the coarBe-miaded and coarse-majlnered kitchen wench, who could 
notread or express herself intelli^bly, was the proper compauion 
for him ; and the ridicule of his contemporaries only acted on him 
as*tbe wind on*the traveller and made him cling to her all the 
■ more closely. * . 

It was not long, indeed, before they were joined together by the 
bond of a common crime of no ordinary character. I «refer to the* 
giving over of their children fo ^e Fpubdiing hospital, Therese 
was 110 doubt in some measure responstble* for this, though of 
. course Rousseau was by far the most guilty, Some have endeavour¬ 
ed to exculpate him in this matter at the expepse of Therese, by 
the entirely gratuitous hypothesis that Rousseau T^as not the father 
of the children. « 

But there is no groupd whatever for this, and we agre6»with Mr, 
Morley, that^even if it had been true, it does not much mend the 
position. Perhaps ij^paakes it worse^or it took away Rousseau’s right 
to interfere (be it remembered he was .not Theresa’s husband), and it 
is evident that whether they were his children or not, Therdse and her 
• mother wanted to take charge of them. Madame Sand is one of those • 
who have adopted the hypothesis and gives some ladies’ reasons for 
. thinj^ing it soni;^d. Womanlike, too, she has endeavoured to idolize 
•Rousseau at the expense of Therdse. This we think is very unjust. 
The poor ignorant girl did not seek out Rousseau, and would pro- 
jiably have been bapnier if she had never met him. 1 think, 
therefore, that tjie world should have nothing for her but pity and 
silence. ^ 

Not the lees, however, was the connection the irreparable fault of 
Rousseau’s life. He might have got out of his other troubles, and 
indeed, he did in a mpst marvellous manner get out of his 
% earlier scrapes, but this fixed bis destiny for life. 

It is not |ilways, nor perhaps even often, that marriage is the 
decisive act of a man’s life. His choice of a profession is generally 
ipuch the mofb im{X>rtant and draw% the marriage and many other 
cohseqilbnc^ after it, but sometimes it decides a man’s character 
aut^still oftener does it*decide his happiness or unhappiness. Cer¬ 
tainly the connection with Tlierdse did the latter, and we are 
inclined also to think t|^iat it greatly affected his character. 
Rousseau ifiade his £rst mark in* literature in In the 

summer of that, year he often wcijked from Paris to Vincepues, to 
see Diderot, who was interned there. The road was a very hot 
one and he used to walk so fast that he made himself ^11. In 
order to put a drag on himself he took to putting a book into, bis* 
pocket and reading it as he went along. One day he took a copy 
of a newspaper and read in it that the Academy of Dijon ho4 
offered a prize for an essay on the efiect of the progress of this 
arts and sciences on morality. Immediately I read this, I saw 
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tfhbtbel' uuiv«rse and became a <^£(erent man.On arriving 

a'^ Vincennes 1 was in an agitation bordering on delirium^ Diderot 
perceived it. I told him the cause and showed him the invocp.^ 
tion of' Fabricijis which 1 had written in pencil under an oak. 
He exhorted me to give the reins to my ideas and to compete' 
(plr the prize. I did so, and from that moment I was lost. All the 
rCst of my life and of my misfortunes were the inevitable result 
of this moreent of error. My feeHngs rose with the most incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity to the level of my ideas. All my petty passions 
were extingyished by enthusiasm for truth, liberty and virtue; and 
what is more astpniehing is that the’effervescence continued in my 
heart for moi5S thkn four or five years in as high a degree, perhaps, 
as it has ever been in the heart of any mani* 1 worked at this 
discourse !b a singular fashion which Idiave^almost always follow¬ 
ed in my other works. 1 dedicated to it the sleepless parts of 
my nights ; I meditated in my bed with my eyes shut, and turned 
my sentences over and over again in my head with incredible 
labour. Then, when I became satisfied with them, 1 deposited 
them in my memory until 1 could put them on paper. But the 
time of rising and dressing made me lose everything, and when 
I set myself to my, paper hardly any of my cbmposition came 
back to me. 1 bethought myself of employing Hadame Le' 
Tasseur as my secretary. I had lodged her with her husband 
and her daughter near mo, and to spare me a servant, she came 
every morning and lighted my fire, and did for me what little 
I required. When she came I dictated to her from my-bed the 
xesutt of my nocturnal toil, and this practice I have Tong followed, 
and it baa saved much that would otherwise have been forgotten.* 
When the discourse was finished I showed it to Diderot, wKo was 
pleased with it and suggested some corrections. Yet the work, 
though full of fervour and strength, is<.altogether wanting in logic 
and order. Of all which have proceeded from my pen it is the 
fosblCst in point of reasoning^ and the poorest * in number and 
hknuony; hut, however talented one may., bo naturally, * the art 
of writing is not learned at once." oin 1750, he he^ that ^is 
assay had obtained the prize. ^ 

news reawakened all the ideaa which had dictated it td foe, 
C^^ated l^efo Vith new forced and finished by fermenting in my 
hWt that first leaven of heroism and virtue, which my fatheir, my 
oonnU'y^ad Plutarch had put there in my childhood. 1 no longer 
foiind anything great or beautiful except to be free and yittuoue, 
^perloir to fortune and to opiniceii and to be self-contained. Althqujgh 
and the Mr of being hissed prevented me from conduct¬ 
ing; iz^tdf at first on these principles and from rudely breaking With 

i i'* * .. ii .. . .. . ,a .. .. I, . . . . . 

It is pliessaat to find that Therlse’s mother was after all of some use to 
him. 
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tbe maxims of my ago, yet I l)ad |(henceforward a decided will, and 
J delayed action only just as long as was necessary to irritate it (ihy 
wjll) by contradiction and so make it triumphant.” 

His friend Diderot found a publisher for the e^say. It had an 
immense sale, and this favour of the public, Bousseau says, gave 
him the first real assurance of his talents which he had always 
been doubtful of in spite of bis internal feelings. Fanne, however, 
was all that it brought him, foi the boolcse^lers did not give him 
a farthing. ^ 

The essay is a short and sketchy production,. and to modern 
readers it seems a little strange that it ehould have caused so 
much sensation. It is not fair, however, to judge o^ its merits by 
the impression which it makes after the lapse of more than 120 
years. Its views were n£>vejl and striking when ihappeared, and, 
as Mr. Mill observes, it fell like - a bombshell among the philoso¬ 
phers of t*he dayf The*view which Rousseau took was that the 
progress of the arts and sciences bad been injurious to morality, and 
he defended this extraordinary thesis with much fervour and 
eloquence. A similar idea was expressed by Shelley when he main¬ 
tained that the hermit in Thomson’s Castle of Tnddence was a 

• true philosopher and that the knight of art and industry was an 

• impostor. 

It is a common remark that authors feel towards their books 

• like parents to their children, but there is this difference, that 
authors do not generally have a superior affection for their first* 
bOrn. 

We have*seen Rousseau's disparaging remarks on bis essay, and 
we remember how Lord Byron spoke slightingly of his 
Sards and Scotch Meviewers (the first work of his manhood), and 
' how severely Lord Macaulay criticised his own essay on Milton. 

About this time Rousseau fell ilK and was told by the doctors 
that he ha^ not long to live. This made him resolve to give ftp 

th^ugh^ df making a figure* in the world and to spend the 
remaindeivbf his days«in living according to nature. Be therefoife 
. g^e up the secretaryship which he held in M. Frauceuil’s family, 
and proceeded to earn hih daily bread by copying ihusic. No 
doubt the ^desire to^ be Ugical which always beset poor Routaiu^ 
and the honest and JjJ'aisewofthy Wish to live up 'to his^ precepts, 
were what chiefly induced this «tep, but there was also in it sdme 
leaven of Bohemianism and dislike to restraint and steady wdrk. 
R is amusing and very cbaraOteristic of him to find'that cme of 
his first reforms was to sell his wajjch, as he said to himself, 
tine joie encroyable,” "Thank Heaven I shan’t have any mOre nebd 
of knowing what o’clock it is." At the same time he kfd s^dd 
personal ornaments, such as a sWardi white stockings, 
citrdg fbr a' time to his fine linen, of Which he had a large supply. 
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This was part of his Venetiaa outi^ when he went to tbe^mbassa- 
dor there* and included among ^other things forty-two very fine 
ehirta However, a brother of Therese relieved liim of this servitude, 
as he calls it, by stealing the whole of his wardrole one Christmas 
eve. " 

In 1754 he wrote his second work, entitled A Discourse on the 
Otigin oj Imguality among Men. It also was written for the 
Academy of^ Dijon and is s^ni^uch linger and abler work than his 
first essay. It did uot,'hovkever, geUthe prize. 

In the same year he paid a visit to his native city and 
on the way *'passed through Savoy .and saw Madame deWarens^ 
He found hen sadly changed and sunk in misery and indigence, 
Was this, he said to himself, the Madame deWr.rens, formerly so 
brilliant, to wjhom the Cure Pontverre sept me. He tried to 
induce her to come and live with him, but she declined ; and he 
seems to have seen her only 0496 afterwards, ^hen she paid him 
a visit at Ceneva. Afterwards he bitterly reproached himself for 
not attaching himself to her at any cost and making his«home 
with her. And no doubt she deserved everything that be could 
do for her, and he might have done more than he did. It was 
perhaps, however, just as well that he did not share^her home,/or 
it is impossible to supj^ose that she and Therdse would have lived 
happily together. 

He remained in Geneva for four months,, and while there took « 
the singular step of returning to Protestantism. His real views 
were anything but orthodox, but he was certainly more a vProtes* 
tant than a Roman Catholic, and he had a theory that> one should 
always profess the religion of one’s country. Moreover, he had 
dedicated his last discourse to the repul^lic of Geneva, and was 
anxious to be made a citizen, which could not be done unless 
he became a Protestant. At this tipae he had thoughts of per¬ 
manently settling in Geneva, but was deterred from doing so by 
various circumstances, and especially by Voltaire Laving established ^ 
himself in the neighbourhood, lie returned to France and took 
up his abode in a cottage which Madame (f Eplnay fitted up Hk* 
him near. the forest of Montmorency, and which was called * The 
Hermitage.’ He lived there for about eighteen months, but after¬ 
wards quarrelled with her and, took«dp his ^quarters In another 
house iu the same neighbourhood., Altogether he liyed in Montmo- 
mey for about six years, and this was the time of his greatest 
litemiy dbtivity. His powers were now in full bloom, and the 
lols^e and solitude which he enjoyed enabled him to do full 
justii^Jte, them,, so that be wds in a far better position formwork 
the m's literary brethren wliowere struggling in the vortex of 
Birman society. Montmorency .is about fourteen miles north of 
WmB.. The country round about is very beautiful, and the forest 
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was a source of coutioual deligiit to Rousseau. All would have 
gone well probably, if he had had an intelligent and accomplished 
^oman for his wife. But now was the time when he found what.a 
fatal mistake he had committed in mating' himself with the dull 
' and stupid Ther^se. 

Therdse was tired of their solitary walks, and she and her mother 
sfeem to have made common cause and left Rousseau pretty 
much to himself. The want of fertmle society drove him to his 
old resource of day-dreaming, and he soon peopled the forest 
glades with the creatures of his fancy. In the m?dst of his erotic 
fervours, the Countess of Eoudetot appeared on the scene and 
completed his destruction. She was the daughter of afarmer- 
geneW, M. de Bellegarde, and half-sister of Madame d’Epinay. 
She came to the hermitage to pay Rousseau a visit (she had met 
him before) and to talk to him about her lover M. de Saint Lam¬ 
bert. Rousseau 'at once fell violently in love with her,, why, it is 
rather difficult to say, except because she was a countess and 
different from Therdse. Beautiful or clever she certainly was 
not, and was even marked with the small-pox. , She was little dis¬ 
posed to return his affection, but was"well enough pleased, apparent¬ 
ly,"to flirt with him and to amuse herself by- talking to him while 
hi lover was absent on service. The consequences of Rousseau's 
passion were most deplorable for him, both bodily and mentally, 
• and it perhaps added to his misery that he was sensible of the 
ridiculousness and degradation of his position and of the terrible 
handld^or scorn that he was giving to his quondam Parisian friends. 
From this*time his mind lost its balance and there can be no 
doubt that he was thenceforward more or less insane, and laboured 
und^ the monomania that everybody was his secret enemy. 
Still this did not affect his literary povrer, and his NouvelU Heloise, 
which at *006 time was so^opular, was written under the inspira¬ 
tion of his^passjpn for the couptess of Houdetot. It appears 
^to b^ very Ifttle read iiow-a-days. and certainly the love which 
inspired it was not fekely to produce a work destined to immort- 
. iSTty. In J1762 he published another novel, the Jnlie, which 
also had a great In connection with this work Rousseau 

tells us a curious ^tory about the censorship of^books. It seems 
that he had said*in the fhat the wife of a charc<^l-burner 

was more worthy of respect than the mistress of a king. The 
censor thought this might offend Madame de Pompadour and 
wished Rousseau to expunge it. He however declined, 0 ^ the 
ground that he had not really meant any allusion to the kin^a 
mistrflfes, and contented himself with substituting the word * prince* 
for that of king. This did not satisfy the censor, who aotuajly 
had the peg® taken out of the copy to be sent to Madame de 
Pompadour and another printed and inserted in. its stead. 
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Botisseau ad(i$ that this jvise not deceive the ladyv and that 
he afterwards felt the effects of her resentment In ] 762, he 
published the OoMrai Hooial and the Emile. The former has lo'ng 
l:>ecome obsolete, and the EmiU is now chiefly read'bn account bf 
some interesting autobiographical details given in it and of its. 
C^taining the famous profession of faith of a Savoy-vicar. This 
last is perhaps the most eloquent piece of writing that ever flowed 
from Eousseau's pen.^ If ia a riishlng torrent of noble ideas and 
vigorous language, ana though ranch of it has now become the 
common piqpesji ty of the world, it is still impossible to read it 
without emotion. In it we find tha well-known observation, that 
a man^ religion 'depends on bis birth-place, and that we should 
all have been Mohamedans if we had been Iwrn in Constanti¬ 
nople. It Uppears, however, that this rcmark..had been made before 
by Montaigne. 

The Emile had a great vogue at‘the tinqe^ and according to 
Mr. Morley it is the most influential educational work ever 
written. The morality is good throughout, and it is evidently the 
result of many years of observation and thought. But, curiously 
enough, this book, which wa» the soundest and most praiseworthy 
that he ever wrote, was the one which brought hipi into troqble. 
It was published at Amsterdam in order to avoid the censorship, • 
but this did not save him. The Archbishop of Paris issued a charge 
prohibiting any person in his diocese from reading or possessing 
the book, and the Parliament, of Paris issued a warrant against' 
Rousseau’s person. He took fright and fled to Switzerland^. There 
he lived for some mouths on au island in the lake of>«Bienne, but 
the Bernese Government forced him to leave this refuge, and the 
town of Geneva burnt his book by the cotqmon hangman. Even¬ 
tually he was obliged to go to England for safety, and there occurred 
his unfortunate quarrel with Hume. The only person in Switzer- 
Ian4 who seems to have understood him and to have behaved 
kindly and properly to him, w^s Marshal Keith, a^simple-minde^ 
old S^tohman, who was Governor of Neufchatel and ^brother of 
theGmieral Keith who was killed at^the bat^e of Hohenkircheni 
It seems unnecessary to dwell on the few and sad-years which 
remained to Rousseau. He died in ^7'/mnear Paris, doubtless 
from natural mdses, though a ‘groundiess rumour was'currenf for 
a time that he had shot himself on discovering Th^rdse's infidelity. 

We l^gkve now completed the survey of Rousseau’s life, audit 
{|$midns to give some account of his writings and of his character 
aM genius. At the present da;^ what he has written about him- 
80 ^^;^ by far the most interesting of bis works, Hjs Emile cost 

much labour, and was considered by him to be his best work, 

M we imve already ipeutioued, it is now almost obsolete! 

A similar oblivion bas fallen upon his other works, but the Oonfee- 
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sions retains its place as one c^l the most striking productions of 
French literature. It is quite sufficient to keep his name 
aUve, and must continue to be read and studied as long as the 
contemplation of tlieir own nature is interesting to.mankind. It is 
a work which stands alone in the litei-ature, not only of France, but 
of all the world. What is the pathos or tragedy of all the novel# 
tlfht ever were written compared with th]s revelation Of what some¬ 
body has termed that awful sfiectacfej^^ a .naked hunmn heart V* 
It may seem rather sad to find i!hat only one of the many books 
written by our author is destined to enduring fame, hat.the circums¬ 
tance is a very common one. * • ^ 

Cervante’s Don Quixot, Defoe’s Robinson Orusoc, Fielding’s 2bm 
JoneSf and perhap^Thackeray’s VanUy Fair are instances in point. 
Attempts are made sometirsesjto arrest the natural process of decay 
by publishing collected editions of a great author’s works, but the 
attempt is a failufb*and geneially^ injurious to the writer. Such 
editions resemble the binding together of the living and the dead. 
It is sickening for example to find some wretched plays bound up 
with Tom Jones and Amelia. 

The decay of Rousseau’s philosophical writings is not altogether 
‘ due*to the errors which they contain. It proceeds in part from the 

* best ideas in them having now become the common property of 
the world. Some principles for which he contended have beea 
“exploded, but others have been accepted, and both results have 
been equally injurious to the vitality of his writings. Few people 
now-a-d!fys read Luther’s works, or the whole of Locke’s Essay, or 
Wolfi s Frotegomena, and it is probable that Darwin’s Origin of 
Species will in no long time share the same fate. These books have 
done Hheir work and we may say of them and their authors 

* slant nominum umbrae. 

»Tbe present age does not require to read Rousseau and does not 
do so, but it ijpcognjses him as one^of the leading figures of the 
tfighte^nth century, and as an important factor of the French 
Revolutiou: Even Mr. Carlyle, hostile as he seems to be to ITrenoh- 
jnelf, and little disposed to admire volubility of utterance, classes 
Rousseau among the h^robs. And there can be no doubt that this 
is just. As, Mr. Carlyle says, Rousseau was tembly in earnest. 
He was weak in maxTy ways ifnd hafl leceived a viftious educatioDi 
but he had a bright spark of genius and a warm love for his fellow- 
men. His admirers have described him on the pedestpl of his 
statue as the man of truth and nature, and the words are not ill- 
chosen. but he might also have r^eived the inscription whiclT 
Leigh Hunt chose for himself, ** Write me as one who loved his 
fellow-men. ** 

It must always be remembered to Rousseau’s honour that he 
rejected the shallow flippancy and mere negativism of Voltaire and 
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the Encyclopteclists aad labouted hard to coustroct, aad was 
not contented with simple destruction. 

His endeavour wus premature and imperfect, but it is much 
praise to him that he made the attempt, and the very fact of his 
shipwreck has lightened the labours of future discoverers. 

, The great fault of Rousseau’s philosophical writings seems to me to 
he his conviction of what ^aloy has called “ The Goodness of the 
Deity,” and his consequent '‘belief that whatever was natural must 
be right. This is the fundamental 'error of all his speculations, and 
we have seep bow grievously it misled him in practice bv making 
him think Therdse- a proper type of womanhood. ’Rousseau 
has often beeh described as an irreligious writer, and of course he 
was altogether heterodox, but 1 think that hfs religion of Deism 
did him *far cnore harm than bia heterodoxy. His beliefs were 
stronger and more detrimental than his scepticism. ^If he could 
only have grasped tho truth indicated ^by Butler and followed out 
by Mill, that nature is full of evil, and rejected the doctrine of 
final causes, he would have been a far happier man and 8. safer 
‘guide in politics. 

This false principle put him in continual contradiction with 
himself. Born a poet, and hence loving all thingc noble and re¬ 
fined, he yet tied himself for life to a vulgar and common-minded' 
woman, thereby ruining both himself and her. For when the 
brass and the earthen pots float down the stream together, the 
latter are not the only ones which are injured. They are broken 
and destroyed, but the fine brass of the others is made diift. 

He loved bis fellow men and struggled to help the'ih, but at the 
same time he felt that it was his duty to despise and abhor them 
for their deviations from the natural state, and so a genl'Ie and 
affectionate nature became infected by the poison of misanthropy. 

Oh that he could have recognised more clearly the rmight and 
majesty of man, and have thnlled with delight at his achieve* 
ments, as Sophocles did in one of the most spien^did cnoruse» of hb 
greatest drs-ma.* » = ” 

One great merit of Rousseau is the beauty of his style. ^We. 
have already quoted a most interesting description' of how the 
style was acquirekl, which reminds onei of the old remark, that 
genius is only ah infinite capacity for'^taking trouble. 

It is iiupc^ible to think of Ecsisseau without being reminded of 
Voltair^, who was the other great star of the French sky. Voltaire 
was the older man of the two, and his light burnt longer and with a 
flickering radiancy than tha^ of Konsseau. Both, however, died 
in same year (1778), add hence it was proposed to celebrate 
their centenaries together on the occasion of the present 
Baris exhibition. There was tfmy little in common between the 
two men, and it was inevitable that they should dislike ono 
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another. Voltaire habitually sneered at Kousseau and' had a hand 
in the burning of the Emih, and Rousseau never deigned to read 
the Candida. , 

*As regards their merits and their influence on the world, 
I think it would be idle to attempt to place Rousseau on a level 
with Voltaire. The vigour and industry of the latter and his 
admirable common-sense, must place him above a man who was 
destitute of practical ability and, wh(\ i^ent so much^ of his time 
in day-dreaming. .Still we thmk Bouesedu is much the more 
interesting character of the two. His faults and misfortunes 
enlist our sympathies in his behalf, whereas \ve feel that Voltaire 
was a strong man who did not need pity (whatever he himself 
may have said on the subject), and that his long life was an almost 
unbroken course of .prosperity. He had bis good ..things in 
abundance, £Lnd after all a prosperous man can never be so interesting 
asapoor wifetch, who is always in 4angei' of being a castaway. If 
prosperous men are allowed to enjoy their comforts ■ and are not 
unjustty disparaged, or envied over and above measure, they get, 
we think, all that they have a right to expect from the world. 

Somehow in thinking of the two men we are reminded of George 
Elint's characters, Adam and Seth Bede. Voltaire, with his clear 
intellect and practical talents, reminds us of A9am, while the dreami¬ 
ness and religiosity of Rousseau approach him to Seth Bede. And 
.while we acknowledge,that Adam Bede was the more useful mem¬ 
ber of society and the better man of the two, and that he even de¬ 
served \ff win the prizes of life, yet we feel that poor, disappoint¬ 
ed Seth was* in some respects the higher character of the two, 
and that Dinah must have had occasional doubts and compunc¬ 
tions ,^bout her preference of Adam. 

We have already indicated our conception of Rousseau' character. 
He was e|nphatically not a strong man. On the contrary, he was 
throughout life weak ana unstable and continually liable to be 
Ahrown oR hlk bel^ce by an impukse of the moment. His worst 
faults%ere cowardice and sensualily. Grave faults certainly, and 
pevhapa soirfe’ of my readers will say they were enough to 
condemn him. But there are* other faults at least as grave and 
prejudicial to society as tlm two we have named, and from which 
Rousseau was free.* We'fefer to /iruelty and enyy, from both of 
which Rousseat^ was, 1 think, singularly free. He also seems 
to have been very, deficient in literary vanity. Then'it must 
be remembered that his cowardice was in great me£fture the 
result of causes beyond his control. He w^ born with a feeble 
and ]\grvous constitution, aud fhe life which he was forced 
to lead for many years was not calculated to improve bis 
character. The brutality of his’ master, M. Ducommun, was 
enough to permanently injure him and to break his spirit for 
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life. Then birth and rank wei^e af^airs of much more conse-* 
quence in the 18th century than they are now-a-days, and 
Bousseau, who was the son of a watchmaker an^^ had been at 
one period of bis life a common lacquey, must have had many 
an affront to endure, and have found it often difficult to preserve 
his self-respect, flo was, however, much better oft in regard 
to admission<4:o society than he would have been had he teeQ 
an Englishman, ^^othin^ „is more astonishing in his Con- 
fesaiona than the apparent, ease with which he 4vas received into 
fashionable society, and this even before he had made a name 
in literaturd. * Somf^ one has commended English sodety for 
the readiness ;vith which it admitted Dr. Johnson, but certainly 
Rousseau seems to have been admitted into circles in France which 
in England wej^e altogether closed against, Johnson, and, more¬ 
over, Rousseau had the drawback of being a very ba^ converser, 
so that he had not Dr. Johnson',$> accomplishment to help him, 

It was cowardice which lead Rousseau to commit two of the 
worst crimes recorded in his Confeasiona. And here, wevhink, 
it is but bare justice to remember that it is Rousseau himself 
who has furnished us with the most damning instances of his weak¬ 
ness. But for his own candour the world would probably have 
never heard of anything of them. The two instances which we 
refer to are his false accusation against poor Marion that she 
had stolen the ribbon, and his runtning away, when his friend and , 
fello\^-traveller, Le M&itre, was seized with epilepsy. 

As regards the first of these, 1 think nothing can be said' in de¬ 
fence or excuse of it, except that he was only a boy, ar^d that the 
instinct of self-preservation carried it over every other consideration.. 

Nor is there much to be said in excui^e of his conduct to 
Le M&itre, and it is to the credit of Rousseau, that though ho 
tried to salve his conscience at the he thought mpre justly 
in bis old age and condemned himself unreservedly. The only 
possible excuse for his abandoniifg L4 MS,itie is Kiati the ftt was inw 
a great measure the result of drunken habits. How deeply 
Rousseau felt the enormity of his conduct is* shown by a passage 
in his Emile, where the Savoy vicar is made to say, that the 
most wicked men do not lose all their^ morality. The robber 
who strips wayfarers, covers Uie nak^edness* of the poor man, 
and the moat ferocioua asaaasii} supports a mm when he ia 
faUinff in a swoon. 

As regards his sensuality, it was the fault of the age, and it 
would be hard to expect virtue from a young man brought up 
in the house of Madame de Karens and subjected by bar to a 
heroic remedy. His vice was after all^ chiefly a sin of the ima¬ 
gination ana he never had ,the awful guilt of a seduction upon 
hia soul. 
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As regards indulgence in wine; Kousseau appears to have been 
singularly correct, and he tells us that he never was drunk in 
hi'a life. ^ 

* As we have already said, his great and distinguishing 
merit was his love for his fellow men. From* this flowed his 
hatred of oppression and the constant and active interest which 
he took in all who were poor or - oppressed. A. man, of the 
people himself and one who ha^ held, itervile positions, and who 
honorably supported himself by the lab<fur of his hands in copying 
music, he knew the feelings of the common people and sym¬ 
pathised with them. There is a striking and' often>quoted 
passage in bis Confessions^ where he tells us of hi^ meeting with 
a peasant who hved in constant fear of the tax-gatherers and 
excise-men, and who,,as he says, “could only avoid ruin J)y exhibit¬ 
ing the same misery as prevailed around him.” 

When at Montnjorency/ he ha^ been struck with indignation at 
seeing the devastations committed by the wild boars and other 
game* in the fields of the peasantry. In a description w'hich 
reminds one of scenes in Eastern Bengal, he says : ‘‘At the Her¬ 
mitage and at Montmorency, I had seen near at hand and with 
inc^ignation the vexations which a jealous care of the pleasures 
of princes iufficts on the unhappy peasantry, forced to submit 
to the injury done to their fields by the game, without daring 
to defend themselves except by making noises, and who are 
obliged to spend the *nights among their peas and beans with 
kettles^, drums, and bells, in order to scare away the hoars.” 
See also hk sketch of a country-life in the fourth book of the 
Emile. 

It would have been long probably before the courtly Voltaire 
wouhl have ventuted*to denounce the pleasures of the noblesse. 
• . H. BEVERIDGE. 



Art. VI.— the LOCAL DIS'telBUTION AND MUTUAL 
AFFINITIES OF THE GAUDIAN • LANGUAGES. ' 
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l^ote.—In this article the black antique letters in the text, and the 
thick letters in me notes indicate the cerebrals and the anusvara. 


S EVEN languages of the .Sanskrit stock are usually enumer¬ 
ated as 'spoken in N.<jrth India, Sindhi, Gujarati, Paif- 
jabl, Hindi, •Beng^M, Otiyi, Mar^itM. Of these, Hindi is common¬ 
ly said to be spoken over an area df more than 248,000 square 
miles, and to be the language of between 60 and 70 millions, or 
fully one-quarter gf tlie inhabitants of India. This statement is true 
only in a very‘limited and special sense. It is true, if by Hindi we 
understand the literary or High Hindi (including under this term 
HindtistimS or Hrdh) ; but it is quite imjorrefct if it be understood 
to imply that only one language is spokqn generally by*Jbhe people 
inhabiting this area. It is, a pii’iori, extremely ‘improbable and 
contrary to general experience that one and the same language 
should be spoken by such large numbers of people over a tract of 
country so widely extended. As a matter of fact, two entirely 
different languages are spoken in the so-called Hindi area; one 
in the western, the other in the eastern half. Foi* the sake'’ of 
convenience, these two languages will be called in this paper 
Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi; but the terms are not alto¬ 
gether good ones, as they give too much of an impression that 
Western and Eastern Hindi are merely two different dialects of 
the same (Hindi) language. In reality, they are as distin'Kt from 
one another as Bang^K in the east and Panjabi in the west are 
supposed to be distinct from what is commonly called Hindi. 
Indeed, the likeness between Eastern Hindi and Bangali is ihuch 
closer than between Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi y and, on 
the other hand, the affinity between V^stem Hindi and Panjdbi 
is much greater than between "V^Jestern Hindi aq/l Eastern Hindi. 
In short, Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi have hs mucl^ right 
to be classed as distinct languages rather thain different dialects^s 
Panjabi, Hindi and Bangali, • 

It is impossible at present accurately to define the limits of 
the various Gaulrian languages and j^diftlects. . It is a subject to 
which little atte:Stion has been ^aid hitherto. ’Moreover, it seems 
probable* that in most cases adjoining languages and dialects pass 
into each#) 0 ther so imperceptibly that the determination of the 
lipite of each will always remain more or less a matter of doubt 

and* dispute. At present, we*can only fix with certainty the 

—-- - —----- 

have adopted the term Oaudian for want of a better word; liut as 
to designate oolleotively all Ni>rtb« being the least objootionablo, but as 
ladunvocoacuiaisof Sanskrit affinity, being the most conveuiont one. 
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centres of their respective areas. The following remarks and the 
accompanying map, which attempts to show their local distribu¬ 
tion, must b# understood with this proviso. The area in which 
^ Hindi (commonly so-called, i.e., Eastern Hin^i and Western 
^ Hindi) is spoken, occupies the central portion of North India. 
It extends in the north to the lower ranges of the Himdlaya 
mountains; in the west to,a-line dr^wn from the head of the 
Gulf of Kachchh, in a north-ea«terly»direction, to the «pper Satlaj 
near Simla; in the south to the Narmada river or the V^indhyii 
range of mountains \ in the east to a line following the course of 
the Sankhassi river to its junction with the Ganges’and thence 
in a south-westerly direction to the Narmada. * l%e Hindi area 
is bounded on the north by those of Gatwh£i, Kumaoni, and 
Naip^li; on the west by Paiyabi, Sindhi and Giijardti; on the 
south by the Mar^ithi area; and on the east by Otiy4 and Bangali. 

The Garhwdli, Kum*aoni and Naipdli are apparently dialects 
of one great language, the area of which is bounded on the south 
by tflat of Hindi, on the east by the upper Satlaj, on the west by 
the upper Sankhassi, and on the north by the higher ranges of 
the Himalaya. The Gathwdli is spoken between the Satlaj and 
Ganges, the Kumaoni between the Ganges,and Gogari, the Nai¬ 
pdli between the Gogari and Sankhassi. In the following pages 
these three dialects will be designated by the collective name of 
Nm'thern OauXsian* 


The area of the Panjdbi nearly covers the province from 
whiclPit derives its name, extending from the Hindi area in the 
east to the*Indus in the west, and from the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya in the north to the junction of the five rivers in the' 
soutli. There are apparently two principal dialects of this lan- 

f uage, %iz., the Multani, spoken in the Southern Panjkb about 
lultdn, and the dialect ofcthe Northern Panjdb. Panjabi is spoken 
by about millions of people distributed over 60,000 square 
•miles. • * * 

The Sindhi areg^lies on both sides of the lower Indus. It 
m@ets the Hindi area on the, cast and that of the Panjdbi on the 
north, and’ is bounded* by the Kela mountains on the west. 
The language comprises* three principal dialects ; the Siriiki 
spoken in the uppftr Sindh* north of Haidarabdd ; the or 

dialect of the lower Sindh, spoken in the Indus delta and on the 
sea coast; and the Thareli spoken in the Tharu o]|^ desert of 
Eastern Sindh. It is spoken by about 2 millions of people an^ 
over 90,000 square miles. - ' • 

The Gujarati a rea comprises the provinces of Kachchh and 
Gujar^lt, or the country around the gulf of Kambay. The Kach- 
chhi is a distinct dialect, and its tSrue afi^ation, whether to Sindhi 
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or Gujardti appears to be still doubtful. Gujarati has seemingly 
no marked dialectic divisions. It is spoken over 50,000 square 
miles by about 6 millions of people. » ^ 

The Markt^i area is bounded by the' Vindhyk mountains on / 
the north, where it joins that of Western Hindi. At their east-^ 
extremity it meets the Eastern Hindi area, whence the lino 
of demarcatiiSn runs in a ^outh-westerly direction to the sea-coaSt 
near the city of Goa. rThere are tfwo principal dialects, the Kon- 
kani and Dakhani. The former hi spoken in the west, in the 
Konkan or qarrow strip of country between the mountains and -the 
sea; the latter in the north-east In the (so-called) Dakhan or 
Central India.* In the south-east, about Satara and Kolhapur, 
there is apparently a third variety. * Markjhf fe spoken by about 
13 milliorfs of people and over 113,000 square miles. It should 
be observed that in the neighbourhood of the upper Narmadk 
Markthi is <5ontiguous to Eastern Hindi. One gi-adually merges 
into the other, and it is impossible, at present, to say exactly 
where one begins and the other ends. It is certain, however, that 
Eastern Hindi is spoken about Jabalpdr. On its south and south¬ 
east, respectively, Markthi has the Drkvilyian languages, the Ka- 
narese and Telugu. 

The Orfyk area is bounded on the north by the Subanarokhk 
river, and in the west by a line drawn from the sources of that 
river in a southerly direction to about Ganjam on the east coast of • 
India. According to Beames *f- it is rapidly supplanting the old 
non-Aryan dialects, spoken in the vast tract of mountain^, lying 
between its western boundary line and the eastern limits of the 
Markthi area. It is spoken by about 5 millions of people over 
66,000 square miles. < 

The Bangkli area is nearly conterminous with the province of 
Bangkl, being bounded by the Eastern^ Hindi area on the west. 
Four principal varieties of the l^guage are said,, to exist (J); one 
in Eastern Bangal about Silhet andTipara; another in Northern' 
Bangkl about Dmkjpur; one in Southern Bangkl about Midnqmr 
and Calcutta, and the principal one in Central Bangkl. R' is 
spoken by about 36 millions of people over 90,000 square miles. 

Within the area of Hindi, as previously defined, many differ¬ 
ing, dialects are Spoken. Their‘texact mimber is, at present, un¬ 
certain. . Eight principal dialectic varieties, however, may be 
distin^ighed. Namely, beginning in the west; /rsf, the dialects 
Western Rajpfitank as fai- a s the Aravalli mountains 

* Bearne#’ Comparative Grammar, Vol. I, page 104. ^ 

, t Beamea’ Comparative Grammar, Yol. T, page 118,106. 
t Beamea’ Comparative GramrtSfiF, Vol. I, page1l06* 
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The principal one is the or the dialect of the countiy 

of. the Mars, a Rajput tribe, spoken about Jodhpdr and Bickaner. 
Secondly, the dialects of Eastern Rdjputand, spoken about 
Jaypur and Kotah, on the high lands between the Aravalli 
'mountains and the river Betwa. Thirdly, the Braj Bh^sha or the 
dialect of the upper Doab, spoken on the plains of the Jamnaand 
Ganges, about Agra, Mathura, Delhi, etc. It is so called from vrd^, 
cow-pen,” the name of the aistirict ro«a*d Brinddban and Mathuri, 
the birth-place of Krishna. FmTthly, the Kanauji, spoken in the 
lower Doab and Rohilkhand. It takes its name ^fom the old city 
of Kanauj on the Ganges. Fifthly, the Baiswari or dialect of the 
country of the Bais, a Rajpht tribejspoken to thb n#rth of Allahd- 
bdd. Its district i« nearly conterminous with the province of Audh, 
whence it is also • called , Avadhi. In a slightly modified 
form it is also spoken to the south of Alldhdbdd, in Baghel- 
khand, tfie country of* the Baghels, another Rajput tribe. 
Sixthly, the dialects of the country lying north and south of 
Banaras, and spoken to beyond Gnrakhptir and Bettiah in the 
north and to about Jabalpdrin the south,where their area is contir 
guous with that of the Marathi. The principal one is the 
Bbojpdrf, which is current in central portion of this tract on 
both sides of the Ganges between Banaras and Chaprd. It takes 
its name from the ancient town of Bhojpur, now a small village 
near Buxar, and a few miles south of the Ganges*. Sevenm- 
ly, the Mdithih or the dialect of the district of Tirhut; 
spokeH kbout Muzafarphr and Darbhanga. It is called so after 
the ancient city of Mithila, the capital of Videha or modem 
Tirh6t (TirabhnJcti). Eighthly, the Magadh or the dialect 
spoken to the south af the Ganges between Gaya, Patna and 
Bhagalp^r. It has its name from the old district of Mkgadha, 
ijow better known as Bihkih 

These jialects naturally divide themselves into two great 
%rouij^, accordfng^to some very marked peculiarities of pronuncia- 

“ It was forinerly a ^ace of great remarkable that throughout the area 
importance, es the head-qoarterf of of the Bhojpliri language a spirit of 
the large and powerful olah of Haj« bigoted devotion to the old Hindu 
poots, whosoiheadiB thepreseit^Maha* faith still exists and that the ;^ropor- 

of Doomraon and who r^ied Mon of MahomedaUs toHindueis very 
round the standard of the grand old, small. Rajpoots everywhere predomi- 
chief, Eunwar iSingh in the mutiny hate together with a o&ste called 
of 1857. Headers of the entertaining Bdbhans or Bhuinh&rs, wlio appear to 
" Sair*ul Mutakherin” will remember be a sort of bastard Brahmins, and 
how often the Mahomedan Soubas of concerning whose origin many ctflidBs 
Azimahad (Patna) found it necessary legends are told.” Beanes* Jounial 
to chastise the turbulent zemindars of Royal Asiat. Soo., Ill, page 484 (Hew 
Bhojpur and how little the latter Series), 
seemed to profit by the lesson. It is 
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tion dnd inflexion, etc, which will he noted presently. The first 
group comprises the western dialects, mz., those of Western and 
Eastern Bajpfitdnir, of the Braj and of Kanauj. - The second 
group includes the dialects of Ban^ras, Tirhfit and Bih&r. The 
central dialect of Audh and Baghelkhand is of uncertain affilia¬ 
tion. In some points it agrees with the western group (e.gr., in 
having the Western Hindi past participle in a or ya) ; but as in mo6t 
others (e. j^r./the Eastem !]jii2di fut?ure in ah)* it exhibits the same 
peculiarities as the eastem dialects, "it appears more appropriate 
to class it, fhr the present, with the latter. The eastern group of 
dialects constitutes what I have called the Eastern Hindi language, 
the Western gibup the Western Hindi. The latter language is 
that which most nearly resembles what is confinonly known as 
Hindi, namely the literaiy or High Hindi. This latter is merely 
a modified form of the Braj dialect, which was first transmuted into 
the Urdfi by curtailing the amplifJude of its infidxional forms and 
admitting a few of those peculiar to Panjdbi and Marwdri; after¬ 
wards Urdti was changed into High Hindi. The High Hindi, as 
distinguished from the Urdd or Hindlistani, is a very modem lan¬ 
guage ; but Urdti itself is comparatively modem. It originated 
during the twelfth century -I- in the country around Delhi, che 
centre of the Muhammadan power, In that spot the Braj dialect 
comes into contact with the Mdtwdjrf and Panjabi; and there, 
among the great camps (Urdti) of the Muhammadan soldiery in 
their intercourse with the surrounding populations, a mix^ed lan¬ 
guage grew up, which, as regards grammar, is in the mam Braj, 
though intermixed with Panjabi and Mdrwdti forms, while, as 
regards vocabulary, it is partly indigenous Hindi, partly foreign 
(Persian and Arabic.) For example, the anal long d of strong | 
masculine nouns, where the Braj has aw and the Mitwd:?f o, is a 

bit of Panjdbi § ; again the suffix ne of the active case 'is a con- 

- - - ■ ■ . -.- - » - - - - - . 

* Thus past part, BaLs. or ‘*I shall kill”, IS. H. marahm or‘ 

m&fd “ killed,*’ W. H. maro or mdrau m&rcfhyomt or marihom .; but W. H. 
w m&fyo or metr^au; but E. B. mdraMm or* rnd^mvim. or mdii^dux 
m&rul pr «xlriZ. Affain fut. 1, pers. or fAdrihaum. 
tiitg. Bate, mdramm or mdrah^m. 

t Ihe great battle of Ftofpat near Ushpi -the Muhammedau empire of 
Bemi was foughf A. D. 1193. It Delhi. The '^last Hindi! emperor 
l^t an end to the Hindu and estabt < (PrithirAj) fell in the battle. 

t GamfUf n nouns may have three I call long^ the second, ending in d (W. 
diierent forms, e. g., Eastem Hindi H. a or au), and the first, end- 

hasmaso. or Vkwd or hheravd ing in a oonsonant (or mute a), 

** ram’” andlem. hheroxhhtH or hher* The strong and the weak forms to* 
*yd*Vewe.’’ The third form,ending gether loan the 
m aad (or Weaiem Hindi ayd) and,»y<t 

I Thus Urdu bhdkhd “hungry,’* Mafw. hMkho, 

Fapl. bhtikhhdi hut Braj hh&khw*, 
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tribution from Mdt^wdpi* Where tbeBraj has alternative forms, caie 
only was adopted by the Urdd. Thus Braj forms the future either 
in ihaunt oi^n cmmffau (1st pers. sing.) ; Urdd has retained ©i^y 
the latter in the form 'limgd, on account, no doubt* of its similazity 
to the Panj4M dtttffd. f It was only in the sixteenth century, 
chiefly in the reign of the Emperor Akbar, that Urdfi was reduced 
fo a cultivated form. With«the extengion of the Muhammadan 
power, its use spread over the Vhol^ qf the Hindi area; but it re¬ 
mained the language of those Exclusively who were more imme¬ 
diately connected with that Power, either in the armyu)r the court 
or the pursuit of learning; it never bccamd th<^vernacular of the 
people. The High Hindi dates only from the present century. 
It is an outcome bf the Hindfi revival under the influence of 
of English Missions abd Efluoation. Naturally enough* Urdfl, the 
dominant ;lnd official di%lect, came to hand in this movement 
and was Hind/msM, or turned iftto High Hindi, by exchanging its 
Persiiau aud Arabic elements for words of native origin (more or 
less purely Sanskrit). Hence Urdfl and High Hindi are really the 
same language; they have an identical grammar and differ only 
in the vocabulary, the former using as many foreign words, the 
lafter as fcw,bs possible. • 

It appears, then, that there are three different forms of speech 
current in the Hind^ area, viz., the High Hindi or tJrdfl, the 
Western Hindi and the Eastern Hindi. The first of these is no¬ 
where the vernacular of the people, but it is the language of litera¬ 
ture, of tho towns and of the higher classes of the population; 
it takes the form of Urdfl among Muhammadans and of Hindi 
among Hindfls, thougji the difference between these two forms is 
less marked in the mouths of the people than in the books of the 
learned.* pn the other hayd, both the Western Hindi and Eastern 
Hindi are* vernaculars of the people generally. Their boundary line 
»may be roujhiy sEt down at about the 80th degree of E. Longitude, 
In tlte area lying to the west of that line, and containing about 
1,90,000 sjiuarc miles, WestemHindi is spoken by about 40Bilious 
of people in some one or otlier of the above mentioned dialectic 
forms, .toong these the3raj Bhashi is the most important,a8 it is 
the best Icnown, vadety. '*11 is net only the source of the TJrdti 
and, through it, of the modern literary Hindi, but it has itself 

% 

* The affix of the active case was stand what is by others oall^ the 
originally a dative affix, whi(ffi is “ case of the agent” or the ** iiuini* 
Marw^ ne, in Braj kaum. By • tal case.” 

” active” or active case” I under- 

t Thus, Urdfl kahumgd ” I shall tkaMuxagau or kahikaWBL 
say,” Panj. hut Braj 
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received some measure of literary cultivation * In this respect, 
indeed, the Braj occupies a unique position not only in the 
Western Hindi, but amongst Hindi dialects geneially. In the 
following pages-i whenever Western Hindi is simply spoken of, 
the Braj, as being its typical form, is especially intended. 

' The Eastern Hindi area, lying to the east of the 80th degree, 
contains about 100,000 square miles, and a population of about ^0 
millions. Among the 'various Easiern Hindi dialects, spoken by 
these people, that of the Bandras district, or the Bhojptiri, is the 
most important.' It is the one which is evspecially referred to in 
this paper by the term Eastern Hindi. It must be considered the 
typical dialect*'of the Eastern Hindi, for it exhibits all the peculiar 
features of that language in their fullest numbe? and most marked 
form. This is nfuch less the case with “the ' other Eastern Hindi 
dialects. The more westerly, the BaiswSt^, in some not tluimportant 
points, shows the distinctive m'arksof the Western Hindi (see 
page 756.) On the other hand, the easterly, the Maithill esweially, 
exhibit unmistakeable similarities to the neighbouring BangAli 
and Naipdli. Indeed, I am doubtful whether it is not more correct 
to class the Maithili as a Bangui dialect rather than as an Eastern 
Hindi one. Thus, in'the formation of the past thnse, Maithili 
agrees more closely with Bangali than with Eastern Hindi "f*. 

Taking, then, the Braj and the Bhojphri as the two typical 
dialects of the two great Western Hindi and’Eastern Hindi groups 
re^ctively, and comparing them with each other, without, entirely 
exduding from consideration the others, a number of very marked 
peculiarities present themselves. These, it will be seen, arc so 
important, especially when considered in their relation to the non- 
Hindi (i. a, other Gaullian) languages, thht it appears perfectly 
justifiable to consider the Western Hindi and Eastern* Hindi as 
being as completely distinct language^ as the other NcfHh-Indian 
lanjguages are universally allowed to be. The .foUov ing enume¬ 
ration of differences is not an exhaustive one. 1' shall mention 
only the most important. They are arranged under, the following 
heads :(1) pronunciation, (2) derivation, (3) inflexion, (4; construc¬ 
tion, (5^ vocables. ► 

Firstly) as to pronunciation; Ecratem. Hindi Las a ten¬ 
dency to dentalise cerebral semi-vowels ; thus Eastern Hindi often 
has r and rh for Western Hindi ir or ; it has alio r and some 
times n cfor Western Hindi I While sometimes Western 

** the pcetioal works of FaHr, 8ur f Thus, Maith. delchke^ “ he has 
JD^, Keahava Dds BehAri^ given,” Bang, diyachhe ; bvt £. B. 

Ldi and others are written Vihaie rate, 

in the Braj dialect. 

1 B. H. «ar«i, “he falls,” W. H. phal; E. H. wangot “waist. 
“he fo^ but W. H. doth,” but W..H. Ungot. 

, ; E. H. phar “ fruit,” but 
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Hindi omits medial /t, Eastern Hindi inserts an euphonic While 
Eastern Hindi never tolerates, Western Hindi sometinaes adds 
eiiphonically,*an initial y\. Eastern Hindi has the short vowels 
a?, iff aMf which are unknown to Western Hindi}. Eastern Hindi 
generally prefers to retain the hiatus wt and ait, while Western 
Hindi always contracts them to ai and au§. ^ • 

• Secondlyf as to derivation. (1) Tl^ strong form of masculine 
nouns of the a base has in Eastern Hto^ a^nal & and the short 
form of pronouns a final e, but fn Western Hindi a final au or o.]| 
(2) The singular possessive pronoun has in Eastern Hindi a medial o, 
but in Western Hindi e or alT. (3) Eastern Hind i pre fers the weak 
form in quiescent a of masculine nouns with anobase, Western 
Hindi the strong ftmi in au or o (a). (‘I?) Eastern Hindi prefers the 
long form (of substantives^ in* am or cwc, Western Hindi that 
in ay a or.tti (^. Whilq, Western Hindi uses as a rule only the 
short form of the J)ronounK, Easfbrn Hindi has generally also a 
long form inna (c.) 

Thirdly, as to inflexion ; and here both as regards -declension 
and conjugation. As to declension, (1) Eastern Hindi does not 
possess the active case of the Western Hindi formed with the affix 
'W'e*(d) ; (2) The oblique form singular of strong masculine nouns in 
d has in Eastern Hindi a final d but in Western Hindi e (e). 

Next as to conjugation. (l)The present tense is made in 
Eastern Hindi by adding the auxiliary participle la to the ancient 
Sans^ji^ present; in Western Hindi by adding gd or hai or clihai (f.) 
(2)The pasl^tense is formed in E. Hindi by moans of the suffix al or 
il, in Western Hindi by the suffix yau or ya(ig). The future tense is 

made in Eastern Hindi by means of the suffix ah or ih, in Western 

* -- • -- - - 


i. g., jB. H. dihal “he gave,” but W. H. did qt diyd. 

j. g., E;^H. e mein this*',© me “ in that”, H. t/timeni, vdmetSL. 

~ tavan 


* e 

t e<g.| x;^ jLi. V me ju tuis mv 

% Thus E, H. h^yd “daugnter," 
j^tiyd “ brass* vessel,” but W. H. 
ntiydttlutiyd i a^ain E. B..pathMm. 

*• they read.” • 

II* e. g. E. H. ‘bhala “ good,” W H. 
hhalau at bhalo I E. H.ye “^whicn,” 

W. B.jaotjon 

^ Thus Bi H. mori (fem) ujine” 

but W. H. meri or vidn. j,..,- 

(a) e. g., E. H. bar “ great” ; W. H.' oblique form 
batau; E. H. mor mineW. H. nnn 

meraUf E. B. det “giving,” W. H. 

(af«) detQ; E. H. paikal “ read, ” W. 

H. jMXthyau. * 


“ he, 


(&) e. g. E. H, ramavd or ramau 
“ Bam,” W. H. ratnayd or ramau 


(c) e. g., E. H. se or 
W. H. only so. 

§ e. g, E. H. haithai "he sits,” 
W. H. baithe ; E. W. aur and W, H. 
aur. 

(d) e. g., E. H. w kdiles " he did,” 
W. H. vd ne Myau, 

U) e. g., E, H. gen. ghordkai, W. H. 
*ghoie kuu, of noin.*gkoTd “ horse”. By 
‘.'oblique form” I understand that 
form of the noun, which it takes in the 
oblique cases, generally in cohjuno- 
tion with postpositions. ; 

AjCff K*» “ be becomes,” 

W. H. haigd or hvaihai or hvakhhau 

(g) e. g., E.H. rahal " he remaini^,” 
W. H. rahyau* 
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Hindi fey the suffixeB ih, or m (or, what need not concern us here, 
by adding the auxiliary participles ga,u or go to the ancient pre¬ 
sent. (4) While Eastern Hindi possesses the infinitive in a6 ox4h 
in common with Western Hindi, it does not share with it that 
in a-n, f 

' Fov/i'thly, as regards construction, there is one great difference, 
that, in the case of the past tense of transitive verbs, Eastelm 
Hindi possesses a regular ,9ctive construction with a proper active 
past tense, whereas Western Hindi'uses a passive constniction with 
the help of4he‘active case (in m) of the subject.J 

Fifthly, as.regards the vocabulary, some of the commonest 
and most important vocables arc different. Thus the (so-called) 
substantb^e verb is in Eastern Hindi, 3. singular present hdtai “ he 
is,” past rahal''" he wasin Western Hindi;'present hai (or chhai), 
post tho (or ho or chho) ; again, the ^prohibitive particle is in 
Eastern Hindi jin “ not,” in Wc.stern Hindi vtiat ; again the causa¬ 
tive post-position is in Eastern Hindi bade or bare “ for tho sake 
off in Western Hindi liye. 

These differences are sufficiently radical in themselves to 
establish the claim of the Eastern Hindi to be considered a distinct 
language from Western Hindi. But their importance will be seen 
still more clearly, if we now examine them in their relation to the 
Eastern and Western Gaulfian languages, setting aside, for the 
present, those of the North (Naipali) and Sohth (Mar^hi). To the'' 
east of the combined Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi .areas are 
Bang^li and Otiya; to tho west Panjdbi, Gujarati andxSindhi. On 
comparing these languages with Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi, 
it appears that Bangdli and Oriyd have, in common mth the latter, 
all those peculiarities in which it differs from the former; and that 
Panjabi, Gujar4ti and Sindhi share with the former all or»nearly all 
those peculiarities in whiteli it differs ffom the latter. Thus all the 
languages of the former class ('i.e., Eastern HinduBangfili and Oriyi 
show a preference for n over I; and of ai and au over ai ai>d au ) 
they do not tolerate an initial y or v ; and possess the short ^ and 
If; their short pronouns have a final e and their possessive pro¬ 
nouns a medial o fmost of their pronouns have an alternative long 
form in na, and masculine nouns^df the a base,® generally, 
the we^ form in a ; they have no active case ; their oblique form 

O ' # 

* a. g., ®. H. hamhom I shall read the letter,” or poM parkeles 
lio,'* W. H. harihaum or karathm (or “he read the book j” but W. H. vd ~ 
kufAumgeu). - ^ ne patar pathyau (maso.), lit., *'by 

fe. g., E; B. harab “doing,” W. him the letter was read,’**or v n& 
'R.'kairtdautili 6r karanaum,. ■ parhf'(femt) Ut., by him the 

t e. g., £. H. a patar pathaki “he book was read.” 
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singular of strong masculine nouns in d ends in d ; their past 
tense is made with il and their future tense and infinitive with 
ih,; and lastljwthey construct actively the past tense of transitive 
verbs. Only in the present tense do Bangdli and Oriyd differ 
from Eastern Hindi in that tiicy form no compound tense like it, 
but only use the simple ancient present tense ; a form which they 
h^fve, in common not only vjith Eastciji Hindi, but,* as will be 
shown further on, with all Gaubifen lan^uaggs. * 

The case of Western Hindi»in respect to Panjabi, Gujardtl and 
Sindhi is precisely similar. They all prefer r, I, to I’^and n ; and 
ai and au to a% and ail ; in certain cases they make use of initial 
y and v, but have no short 6 and ; their strong *Tn?tsculine nouns 
and short pronoiAs end in o* ; their pronouns have no long 
form in nax ; and, af» a ifulc^ their mascuJinc neuns ^ave the 
strong form,4n o or an ; they have an aefive case made with 
ne J and an obIi<](UC form singular in e § of strong masculine 
nouns^n o (or Panjabi d) ; tliey make their past tense with the 
suffix ya or iajmd an infinitive witli an ; lastly, they all construct 
passively the past tense of transitive verbs. Besides, Gujarati* 
and Panjabi, like Western Hindi, form the present tense by adding 
thc*iEiuxiliary v«rb chhai or luii, and the futune by the suffixes ih or 
’ as ; and their singular possessive pronouns have, as in Western 
Hindi, a medial c or d. In these three points Sindhi follows a way 
•of its own, different, hOAvever, from both the others. 

Ahhough, therefore, the agreement is not quite perfect within 
each 6i tfie Igkvo groups j|, yet it is complete in the most impor¬ 
tant points. These are the six following, of which the five first are 
morphological and the sixth syntactical; viz., (1) the form of mascu¬ 
line ribuns of an a 6ase,whether weak or strong; (2) the termination 
of such strong *ma&culino nouns, whether in d or o; (3) their oblique 
form singular, whether ending in or e ; (4) the suffix of the past 
tense, whether al qr ya ; (5) the sipffix of the future, whether W) or 
m (or #«) ; (6) the construction of the past tense, whetlier actively 
or p^jssively. Even, i» regard to the minor points, the divergences 
are mostly cpnfined to Sindhl,»which is the most outlying of the 
Gaul^ian languages. • 

^ Exc., Panj&bi stronlf cnasc. notins *11 This agreement is much more 
ond in ; Gujarati short pronouns , complete in the eastern, than in the 
end in except so “ who.” wTcsterii group. This cirdUmetance 

t Exo. relat pron. lemi in W. H., is significant, on account ol its bear* 
Panf., Quj., but not in Sindhi. ing on the probable history of their 

$Exo., Sindhi and Marwari use ucr respective immigration and ocoftpff- 
affix witbpthe active case. tiiou of North India. 

§ Exo., Gujarfiti and Marw&ri and 
partially Bro.j and Kumaoni In <£. 
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There are two conclusions which are obviously suggested 
by this agreement. In the first place. Eastern Hindi Jlias 
evidently a much closer resemblance to Bangdli and Otiyd, 
than to Western Hindi, and, on the other hand, Western Hindi is 
much more nearly allied to Panjabi, Gujar&tf and Sindhf than 
to Eastern Hindi, whence it follows that since Bangdli and Otlji 
are accounted separate languages froip Eastern Hindi, and Fanjani, 
Gujariti and Sindhi frqpti Western'Hindi j a fortiori Eastern Hindi 
and Western Hindi must be consid3red as distinct languages and 
not merely^ as dialects of one and the same. Indeed, the only two 
points of any importance in which Eastern Hindi agrees with 
Western Hindilfather than with Bangali and Oldyd are (1) the obli¬ 
que form singular in e of strong masculine adjettives in d *, which 
adjective^ the latter do not possess at all; and (2) the first preterite 
tense made with the past participle in ya or ia, which^-they form a 
little differently, f but which strictly 'belongs 'not so much to 
Eastern Hindi as to the intermediate dialect, the Baiswiri.^ 

The second conclusion is that the languages, the affinities of 
•which have been hitherto discussed, divide themselves into two large 
groups or two gi*eat forms of speech, the one extending over the 
eastern half of Korth Jndia and comprising Eastem<Hindi, Bangali 
and Oviyk, the other covering its western half and including 
Western Hindi, .Panjdbi, Gujarati and Sindhi. These two great 
forms of speech I designate in this paper the Eastern Oarfbian • 
and the Western QaiOfian speeches or groups of languages. 
The close resemblance of the various members of these two groups 
among themselves clearly points to a time when those two forma 
of speech were nothing more than distinct languages, and what 
we know as separate languages were merely their different 
dialects. 

We have now to consider, what relation the two •> remaining 
Gautrian languages, mz., Mardjthi and Naipili^^bear^to those two 
great forms of speech, the Eastern and Western Ga'uiian. pn ex¬ 
amining their affinities with respect to the points dispussed above, it 
will be found that they each occupy.ia distinct position,-yet so'that 
Karkthi is rather more nearly dlied to Eastern Gaullian, and 
Naip'di to Western GauUian. Their,position as forms, of speech, 
and distinct froha both Eastern'and Western Gaujian, is founded 
chiefly ®n these two facts, (1) that with resjiect to some oj^ the 
points, ift which Eastern and Western GauHian differ from one 
pother, Markflif and NaipsH sometimes agree with one, sometimes 

* eg., E. H. hhak kai, W. H, f e.g., E. H. pathycm *** I r<^.” 
Mofe m ** efl good,” from bhald-. ^ Bong, pathiy&ehhi, Orfyd patkiaeh- 

hum, but W. H. pathym. 
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with the other^ and (2) that in some other points they agree with 
neither, but follow a line of their own. 

• Thus, aif regards Markthi, it agrees with Eastern Hindi in lihe 
following points ; (1) the termination & of the strong masculine 
' nouns of the a hme* j (2) the final d of their oblique foi-m singularf“; 

(3) the formation of the past tense by the suffix alX\ (^f) the 
mrmation of the future by the addition of the auxiliary partici¬ 
ple la to the* ancient presdht. Tjjjs •last poinlf requires a 
word of explanation. It wiS be remembered that this com¬ 
pound form, which serves in Mardthi as a future^ is used in 
Eastern Hindi as a present, and that a simihu^con tgou nd form, made 
^ of the auxiliary participle ga and the ancient present, is used in 
Western Hindi asfi present tense, and in Panjdbi (and I^gh Hindi) 
as a future.§ Now, •these circumstances show that the compound 
form in gaS^ W. GaulJian and the other in la Eastern Gauuian. 

On the other hand, Mardfhi^grees with Western Gaullfian in 
the fallowing points; (1) the pronunciation generally |]; (2) the o 
termination of the short pronouns IT j (3) the absence of the pronouns 
of a long form mna, except the interrogative pronoun hon “ who 

(4) the strong form, generally, of masculine nouns of the a haae 
(aj ; (5) the Icfng form in ayd of the same nouns (6); (6) the active 
case formed with ne (c); (7) an infinitive made with the suffix 
an (d) ; and lastly the passive construction of the past tense. 
It will be observed that of those six characteristics which have 
been'*^npted as being the most important points -of difference 
between th^ Eastern and Western. GauDrian, Mardthi agrees with 
the former in /our, and with the latter only in two. Having 
regard to this circumstance, Mardthi must be considered to rank 
with* the Eastern GauWan rather than with the Western Gaulirian 
group. Morebver, of the two points in which Mardthi agrees with 
Western GauUian, one is ^ntactical, while all four points which it 

• • e.g., Mar. 5*odS “horse,” K. H. Gd. tdmA; etc. 
ghordT max, whchd “high,” E, H. ^ Mar.jo “ which,” W.Gd. jo ; but 
• * E. Gd. je or (long form) jamn or 

f e.g.. Mar. gen. ghodf/d chd, oi ghoAd jaun or jena ovjini. 

“horse” viehvdchd, -of viekd “ soor* (a) Mar. umchd **bigfa,” W. Od* 
I»on,” pdni “ wader.” umohauor dmeho or dvaakdt hot E. 

t e g., Mar, rahaid •or raKitd*“ ha {3tA.dmch or dmohfi. 
remained,” E, H.VaAoZ or rahil ^ . (b) Mar. rdmayd ” Bdm,” W. H. 

§ e.g., Mar. hoU “ it will become”; ramayd, but B. H. ramavd.* 

£. H. Md it becomes; bat W. H. (c) Mar.tydnsin^c(2d«i|t(ri{em**ha 
haigd “ it becomes,” Fanj. howegd “ it beat him” dit* hy Him it wae beatau 
will become.” ^ with reference to him), W. 

l|Marjyfcodc£ or jtdora*‘hor8e,” W. Jc(mm,mdryau f but E. fl. ta te be 
Qd. ghotd orghoto-, batE. H. gho. mdraUa. 
rd j Mar. phal “ fruit,” W. Gd, pkal, . (d) Mar. baranem " to dp,” 
but E. H. phar; Mar. tombem “ cop- boranoam, but E, H. barab. 
der” W. Gd. tdmbd or tdmbo ; but 
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has in common with Eastern OauHian are morphological. This 
shows still more clearly the Eastern Gauhfian character of Mardfhi; 
for languages are classified according to their morphological 
characteristics, 

Further, the points, which are peculiar to Mardthi are the fol- 
l6wing ; (1) Jts pronunciation of the palatals, as is, dz, etc. f ; ai^d 
its disaspiration of a medial aspiratg } \2) its possession of a peculiar 
form of the 'singular poiJsessive pronoun §, (3) of a distinct oblique 
form singular of all nouns||, (4) of £ peculiar present, resembling 
closely in !fi)rm‘ that^ tense which, .in common with all Other 
GaulJfian langiu?. 3 ies, it u.ses as a preterite subjunctive IF; and (5) of a 
peculiar conjunctive participle in Cm {a). For these reasons, as well 
as because with respect to the points before referred to, Marathi is 
neither decidedfy E. noV W. Gautriah, ft must be considered to 
constitute a group by itself. Th^ third .group wjll b6 called in’ 
this mper the Sotdhem Gautsian speech. 

The case of Naipdli (including Garhwdli and Kumaoni^ very 
niuch resembles that of Mardthi. It agrees with Western Gauljfian 
in the following points: the final o of the strong masculine nouns 
of the a-hobse (6); (2) the final o of the short pronouns (c); (3) the 
medial e of the singuld!r possessive pronouns (d) ; (4) the preference 
of the strong form in nouns of the a-base; (5) the possession of an 
active case made by the affix le {ne of the W. Gautsian) (e); (6) the 


* This is illustrated by an observa¬ 
tion, which Beames (Comp, gramm. I, 
page 102) quotes from a native author 
(Shasn'i vrajlal Kalidas in his History 
of tih© Gujarati language, page 60); 

‘ If a native from the north (speaking 
W. Hindi) oomes into Gujarat, the 
Ginaritl people find no difficulty in 
unaerstanding his language ; but when 
peonle from the south (speaking Ma* 
come to Giyarkt, the Gujarati 
peo|dedo not.in the least comprehend 
what they say,” The reason simply is, 
that although syntactically Gujarati 
does not diiror either from W. Jtiindl 
or Mardthl, yet in its morphological 
characters it defiers widely from 
Harithi, while it agrees very closely, 
With W/Bindf. 


e.g., Ear. rddzi King j but E. and 


t e.g., Ear 

w. gI rm 


, “Ut. scorpion", but 

Br. and. W.' Gd. vidhchk&i or Man', 
W*‘elephiuit«; E. and W. Gd. hmi 

HsitMt •. 


§ e.g., Mar. mdjhd “ mine,’”4ut E. 
Gd. movf W. Gd. merau or nrdro, 

II Mars ghara, obi form of ghar 
house” j Aflul of kavi “ poet,” gtiru 
of guru ” teacher,” ghodyd, of ghodd 
" horse ;*% vimchvd of vimcJiv, Vi scor¬ 
pion” ; pdnyd, of pdn^j “ water.” In 
the other Gaudian languages (exe. 
Siudhi) only ghodd has an obi. form. 

^ e.g., Mar. ^dnVoi'he beats,” bul; 
W, B. mdratau, Ef'H. marqtai (it) 
" he beat.” ' 

(o) e.g., Mdr godww" haying looted," 
bift 'E. and W. Hindi chh&ske, etc. 

(A) e.d., Naip. 6Aofo "good,”Mttro 
“full^”. also W. Gd. ;, but EVh. 
hhcad, purd. r ^ 

(o) e.g„ Naip. /o " which,” also W, 
Gd.; but E. Gd, je. 

(d) e,g., Naip. mero "mine”; W. H. 
iMSio or «i<£ro, E, H. mor. 

(e) e.g., Naip.ya le, lit,, "by which” 
\^.a,jdne. 
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fotmation of the present by adding the auxiliary verb chha to the 
ancient tense*, (7) of the past by the suffix yQ or iya *!•, and (8) 
of'^e ihfinifjvc by the suflSx an.% 

* *On the other hand,. Naipali a^ees with E. Gaudian in 
the following points ;(1) the pronunciation generaliy§; (2) tlie final 
d of the oblique form singular of strong masculine nouns of the cu 
liptse 11; (3) the formation of the future by adding Jbho auxiliaiy 
participle Id to the ancient *pr<isent jtefise (as in the Marathi and 
the Eastern Hindi present) ; and ft) fhe active construction 
of the past tense of transitive verbs (a). Here again it will 
be observed that of the six.important poipts before* mentioned 
Naipall agrees with the Western Gautlian in ^/jrf^'^and with the 
Eastern GaulJian jn three ; but while of the former all three, of the 
latter only two are morphological characters. It follows accordingly 
that Naipiiji is more closely aflied to the Western GauJlian than 
to the Eas?tcrn Gajilirian group o^ languages. 

Further, Naipdli stands by itself in the following points ; (1) 
the ^piration in certain cases of a medial consonant (6); (2) the 
softening, occa.sional]y, of an initial hard consonant (c) ; (3) 
the active affix le. These are not very important matters ; but 
tiiken together with the other fact, that in the six main points 
Naipali is divided in its affinity between the Western and Eastern 
Gaulirian/they show that it must be looked upon as constituting a 
separate group of its pwn, which I shall call the Nortim'n 0av3!fiait> 
Speech. Perhaps the circumstance which brings out most clearly 
that ioth Marathi and Naipali are really separate forms of speech 
as well as the Western and Eastern Gaudian, is this, that as regards 
the past tense of transitive verbs, Marathi agrees morphologically 
(sufl[jx al) with Easterq GauUrian, but syntactically (passive con- 
structioi^ with Western GauDrian, while on the other hand Naipili 
morphologically (suff. ya or ia) a^ees with Western GauiJian, 
but syntactically (act. consdruction) with Eastern GauDtian. 

• The reSult then so far arrived at is, that there are four great 


Naip.^fltracA/tat “he does,” 
W.TB./eeratcMai, but E. H. Tcarqila. 

•j* e.g., Naip. mdryo oy mdriyo 
“ beaten,” dto W. Gd,; bi^J; E. H. 
mural. * • 

$e.g. Naip. g^nu ** to do," W. H. 
%aranaMm, but E*. H. karab. * 

§ often n for I; short e and o. 

(]e. g. kurd, obi. form of kuro 
“ word?* 

■{%) S'* Naip.AoZ “be will become”, 

E. fl. hifld “ becomes”. Mar. hoil. 


(u)e. g., Naip. 6iri ne praudtn stmt 
“ the woman heard the salutation” ; 
E. H. strl pranam stmales, but W. 
H. siri ne prandm emyau. 

, (ft) Apparently oply when there was 
originally a double consonant; e. g. 
di^aipdlf dphu self, for Hindi 
PiAkrit a^d; N, aghi “ before”, for 
H. , d^e, ft'ikrit agge^ TCf. bdlakh 
“ child”, for B...b<ilah, Prakrit vdiSaUto 
mdjkad, for H. mdjat^ PiAkrit 
majjmto, etc. 

(e) e. g. root gar ” to do”, for kar. 
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forms of speech occuj^ing the whole of North India {yiz. N. 
df., W. GhF.j E. Gll.y S. GlV.) At a former period each constituted 
a single language. They have gi'adually broken up irto vari^ies 
which in E. and W. Gautlian have already become distinct lan- 
^agea, while in‘N. and S. GauHian they are as yet no more the 
d^ects. Further, it has appeared that these /our great form, 
of speech naturally divide themselves into two greater groupn 
one comprising the N. Ghti^lian rmd W. GauHian, the other the 
S. Gaulyian and E. GauDridh. This circumstance then points to 
a still more reipote period in the glottic history of India, when 
there were only two great varieties ofL speech current in North 
India, which iik4ded that country diagonally between them, 
the one occuwing the North-Western, the ether the South- 
Eastern hdf. $hese two greater glottic divisions I shall designate, 
for reasons to be explained presently, the Sbuumseui’ Prdhrit 
tongue and the Mdgadhi PreJcrit trnigv^ respectively. 

The oldest Prakrit grammar which we possess (that of Vara- 
rucbi, 1st cent. B. C.) enumerates four varieties of Pr&krit, viz', the 
Prakrit proper, the ftaurasenl, the M%adhi and the PaijS&chi. 
The first of these is commonly called the Mahdrashtii (now 
Marlthi); the ftauraseni (now Braj) and Magadhi ,/now Bihari) 
take their names from the provinces which form the centres of 
the W. Gif. and E. Gif. areas respectively; the PaijSfaohi is ascribed 
%y some later Prdkrit grammarians* to JNepal among other 
places. Hence it might be thought that those four ancient 
Prakrit varieties are co-ordinate forms of speech and correrpond 
to the four GautVian speeches. This view, however plausible at 
first sight, is certainly erroneous. The whole subject of the rela¬ 
tion of the Prakrits, as learned from the old native writers, to, the 
OauttiaiiB, as known to us by actual experience, is involved in much 
confusion and obscurity, partly because of the sometimes uncer¬ 
tain, sometimes (seemingly) contradictory statements of those 
authors, partly on account of the*"apparent discrepan*;^ of phono¬ 
logical and moiq^ological characters between the Frikrit^ and 
the Gautrians. most probable a^unt of the matter seems 
to be the following. ' 

There are in reality only two varieties of Pr4krit; one isi- 
chidea Ihe Jbauraseni and the (so-tailed) Mahs^g^htri. These 
said, tp be the prose and poetic phases of the, same variety, 
end even this distinction is probably artificial. The other is Idie 
H^lgadlii* Thtf relation of PahSkchi to these two varieties may be 
toa^ly described as that of low or vulgar, to high Prakrit The 

Iw LtiltthmidharaiiihisShad- Fr&k, page 13* 

IdUMha Cwdtilt'd, see hmen. lokt,. 
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latter was used in literature and never strictly a spoken language; 
it was more less artificial from the very beginning and became 
stjll more so i«i course of time. On the other hand the low PrAkrit, 
(or Pai04chi) was the spoken language of the people; that is 
probably, in the beginnings of those aborigines'^ who fell under 
the domination and influence of the Aryan immigrants, and in 
whose mouth the Aryan verijacular was distorted into Paijlachf. 
For th^ name is a term of contempt^tlie uncouth dialect of the 
eavagea or cannibaXa, as the Aryans calfed it. It is ascribed by 
native grammarians to the tribes bordering on th§ Aryan area in 
the north (Himalaya, NepAl) and south •(Panifya,’*Dakhan).* 
Again the most striking feature of the Paij#achi4e its change of 
the Aiyan n, I and* the sonants into n, I and tlie surds respectively, 
which latter are peculiar t «4 thg Dr6viljrian languages. According 
to Caldwell*(Cp. Gr. pages 102-105) those languages had originally 
no sonant * mut€ii. • The • Dr vittians, therefore, when adopting 
Aryan speech would naturally mispronounce its sonants as surds. 
All {his time, of course, the Aryan immigrants had their own 
vei'nactdar, understanding by that term the spoken language of. 
the people as distinguished from its literary form. Gradually, as 
the»aboriginal«j)opulation were amalgamated by the Aryan immi- 
' grants, the peculiarities of its PaijSAchi speech would natuially die 
out’f’, and the Aryan vernacular, incorporating whatever in the 
» Dravitrian speech was capable of assimilation, would remain the 
sole occupant of the field. This Aryan vernacular is called by the 
PrAkrh grammarians the ApahhraXnaa Prakrit, as being in their 
opinion a cdhnpted language in comparison with what they con¬ 
sidered the purer, the literary Prakrit {i.e., the Malifirashtri- 
^aumseni and the M^gadhi.) *ln reality it was merely the 
illiterate .vernacular of the people, spoken by the side of the 
literary Ibi^uraseni and M^gadhi and certainly *more ancient 
than the literary Maharashtri.J It follows then that the 
femacular of the*Aryans when Ipoken by themselves is the 

Apab^ralltsa, and when spoken by the aborigines, the Paij$4chi. 

- - ---- 

* e.g., LaUefamidhara in the ShAd- page 388); the ancient BrhatkatbA of 
bhAshA ChnndribA says, pisAbhadeaAs GunAdbya is supposed to have been 
tn vrddhair*uktAb, pandya ‘J^k^ya writtt-n in a raisAoM dialeot_ (see 
vAhUka sabya nepAla kAntalAb, sude> PAscbel,Dissert, inaug. 3S, 33). PaisAohi 
ahabbota gAodhAra haiva kanojauAs •clearly died out at a very early 
talbA Lassen lust. Prak, page 13. period. 

t None of the Gaudians show any ^ Compare, e.g., the fast part* 
trace of the PaisAohf change of sonants ..paes. Saur and Apabb. ka^hido w 
into surds, tbungh* some have the n kahido, MAg. kadhide or kaKim, 
and 1: nov is specimen of paisAobf Jtfuh. kahio &nd later Apabh* kalwu 
found in the PrAkrit plays (Lassen, *‘eaid.’* 
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The ApabliralttjKa, however, of the Prakrit grammarians exhibits 
the Aryan vernacular, as it was at a rather later period than that 
in which it became Paisefdchi in the mouth of the aborigines. * Of 
the oldest Aryan vernacular, (the Awiimi ApahhrdVdfia^ as 
I may call it), v?hich was the contemporary of Paifldebi and pro¬ 
bably not greatly different from it, we have no record; unWss it 
be the P&ll e In order of descent, therefore, the series is ; Ancient; 
Pr4krit (or P41i), Apabh. Pr%rit, OauUian,i' the Ancient Prakrit 
being also known in tne corrupted,form of PaijSdehi. 

I have spokpn of the Apabhratlljeta or Ayran vernacular ; but it 
must not b8 supposed* that it was ‘ everywhere identical. The 
Aryan immigBi*son gradually extended over an area, too wide to 
remain the home of one single speech. Accondingly the term 
ApabhraWflfa i^ust be understood tp the collective name of 
several Aryan vernaculars, spoken in various parts of Ijlo'rth-India. 
It is invariably used in this sense by ® Pr. grammarians. They 
always define it to mean the language of the Ahhiras and other 
similar people,^ i, e., briefly, of the lower orders, which constitute 
.the mass of the population everywhere. In their enumeration of 
the various Apabh. each of the provincial langimges (as we now call 
them) occurs ; e. g., Abhiri (Sindhf, Matwdfi), A^anti (E. Kaj- 
put^ni), Gaurjari (Gujarati),Bahlikd (Panjabi), Ibauraseni (Western 
Hindi), Mugadhi or Pr4chyd (Eastern. Hindi), Odri (Oriy.a), Gauljri 
(Bangdli) Ddkshillatya or Vaidarbhika (Mardthi) and Saippali 
rNaipdli).§ 


* lu the time ol the later Fr. 
gramm., at all events, the know* 
ledge of what Pais, really was, had 
become lost. Though, following 
old tradition, they all give the rules 
of Pais., yet when they treat of its 
relation to the Apabh., they are con* 
stantly oonfonndiqg the two and 
Bometuues even invent an alto¬ 
gether new signification for Pais,, 
making it equivalent to certain 
(more or less purely Sansk.) styles 
of Apabh. (e. g., K. T. in Lassen 
23 and Bxo. 6),--The chronological 
sneoession of thb Pr. gramm. h 
iUllfar^rom settled (see Pischq), 
Blsia m.) but Hemaohaixdra, in the 
ISIth eeiht&ry A 0 m is probably the 
p^rhest gramm. who mentions the 
Apabh.* while .the first who notices 
^e PaiS.isTni'aroohiin the Ist ceil* 
tuvy B. C. (see Cowell Yl), if. .not 
earlier. Prom this fact, however, 
it must not he concluded, that no 
Apabh. existed in the time of Yara- 
rnjcihi. The reason of his omitting 
‘jsiSll men*.ton of any Apabh. was pro- 
that he intended to triiat 


merely of the high or literary Prde 
krit varieties; and of course, tber. 
would be a literary Pais. Pi4k, 
variety, ‘Jirhenever the aboi^igines 
had to deal with High Prj'krit. 

f il^ais. or Pali or Anc, Apabh. feo- 
thito, Ap.Pr.kadhido or Icahido^W.Qd. 
hahio or kahyo V sajdj” Pais. ridiW 
or Ano. Apabh. rwdiio, Apabh roido 
W. Gd. roi'o, or royp “ wept PQi 
or^Anc. Ap. gamiSb^ Mg. ga^iide 
or*Ap. Sr. gamido, E; Gd. gatl ov 
geld or W. Gd. gaio or gayo “ gone.” 

|,ThSa Laksh midharS. in the Sh. 
Gh.: ApabhtHtmBae iu bhdthd ay&d 
' abhfrddigirdm cAayab, (Lassen lust. 
Prat. pg. 12.) The Abbfrs, or Ahfrs 
as they are now called, are a tribe, 
members of wbiob ere found in every 
part of North^udio. . They are 
cowherds by profession, biK are con-. 
sidered by the natives to be a good 
(Aryan) caste, a sort of inferior K&j- 
pfits. 

§ Sec the lists, of Kramadfsvara 
and BAmatarkav&gfsa in Lassen’s 
Inst. Prat. pg. 18 and Bsc. pg. & 7. 
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It will be noticed that in the above list the same Siaurasonl 
and Magadhi Prakrits are enumerated by the Prakrit gramma* 
rians as ApabhramjSas or vernaculars, which they elsewhere 
treat of as literary or High-Pr4krits. On the other hand, it will 
bo noted that the (so-called) Mah4rashfri Prakrit does not occur 
in this list at all; nor, indeed, is it found in any list of Apabh* 
r^IttjSas or vernaculars. This shows piainly that Ihe Mkhar.- 
Pr4krit was not looked upon as the v€rimcidar of the people and 
that it did not take its name fr#m the Maharashtra (or Maratha) 
country. Indeed, it is doubtful, by what right that mimesis given to 
the particular form of Prakrit’which commoifly bears it. In the 
oldest Pr. grammar of Vararuchi it is never so‘^called, except 
once incidentally aft the end of the chapter on Sbauraseni.* Again 
it is to be remarked that tlie great grammarians of the ^est and 
South, Hg^nachandra, Trivikrarna and Ifcubhachandra, who must 
have been familiS,r "with tfie living Markthi vernacular, avoid the 
namewaltogether. The dialect in question is called by them simp¬ 
ly the Prakrit. Thev, probably, felt that the name was misleading. 
It is only in the Pr. grammarians of the east, Kramadisvara/ 
Mkrkandeya, Lakshmidhara, R^matarkavagisa, etc., that the name 
Mfdhar^shtrf i» distinctly given to the dialecfe and connected with 
the Mahkrkshtra country .7 This goes far beyond what is justified 
by Vararuchi’s incidental use of the term. The probability is, 
that they misunderstc/od his meaning. For he seems to use the 
term not as a proper nariie, but as, a laudatory or descriptive 
expression, meaning, the Prkkrit of the great kingdom (i. e., of the 
famed country of the Dokb and Rkjputank, see note§ on page 
20) and, therefore, the principal Prikrit. According to 
this "view the term Mahkrkstri is not far from synonymous 
with what we'now call Western Hindi. At all events, whatever 
interpretation may be give* to the term, there can be no doubt 
Jhat, as a n^^tter^of fact, the di^iJect so-called is Western Hindi 
and no on 8 point in common with Marathi, in which the latter 
differs from Western. Hindi (or Western Gaultian generally). 
Thifs the Mah I*r. past participle is made with the suffix ya or ia, 
as in Western Hindi, not with aZ as in Markthi; the future is 
made with iha as in Westgrp Hindi, not with the auxiliary parti¬ 
ciple la as in Mkr. f and the same'ls true, as will be shown after- 

* After finishing bis. remarks on ^ore treated of as stmpljii^he PrAkrit ^ 
the Saar, be says,the rest of that ' t*Thaa Kramadisvara or rather^ 
dialect is like the MabAris btrf” (sesb<'‘ bis commentator: ** the PrAkrit%£ 
am Mdhdrdshtrivai, Yr. 12, 20); j^be MabArashtra coanti^ is the 
whence i? is rightly concluded that principal Prkkrit” ^rdkrtam Mahd- 
by the name MAb&rashtn' he refers ^Aabtradesfyam Pr&krshtabhlbha- 
to the Pr. dialect, which he had be- nain) ; in Lassen’s last. prao. pg. 17« 
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^rds (pg. 22) in regard to the termination of masculine 
nouns with an a-hose and to the oblique form or genitive singular. 
Thus in four out of the five important morpholoricM points M«!i. 
Pr. agrees with Western Hindi and not with MarAihi; the re¬ 
maining point (the strong form of masculine nouns of an a-base), 
being common to both Western Hindi and Marithi, is of no 
account in the question. IC appears, then,that the Mahk.Jshtri PrJl- 
krit is merely a particulartfo^in of ancient Western Hindi, or rather 
■ (since Western Hindi has becomb a distinct language in more 
recent tin^s) df Western GauHian. And Sbaur. Prikrit, as its 
name indicatfia jf&iirasena being nearly the name as Braj), is 
another form'of the same. Together they represent the old 
Westem^Gaulrian speech. This fact is indicated by the peculiar 
manner of thdir uce in the Prakrit"” plays; for they are not 
employed as the languages of different peoples, ^but 'of different 
kinds of composition, Mfihinishtri for poetiy, Sfeauraseni for 
prose.* 

It has been already remarked, that Pr. grammarians enu¬ 
merate among the Apabhralttsa or vernaculars a Magadhi and 
a ftauraseni ApabhramiSia. The two great Pr. ^ varieties Jibe 
H&^dhi and the Sauraseni-Mahferdshtri are simply the high 
or uteraiy forms of these two lower ApabhranijSa ones. They are, 
probably, to some extent artificial; yet jihere can hardly be a 
doubt (as the following comparison will show) that they have ' 
retained the leading peculiarities of the two vemaculrrs, of 
which they are the refinements. 

The fact that these two vernaculars, the Mg. Apabh. and 
the Ibaur. Apabh., have furnished both the substratum and the 
name for the two great high Prakrits varietiei^, pnsves that 
they were the two leading vernaculars of North India, typical of 
the others. Accordingly ii^e find that Pr^.^ammarians (as 
Mirkandeya, eta) arrange the eastern dialects ik a great,group 
around the Mg. Frikrit as their type. Among those which they 
name as its members, the following are the most important :*'the 
Migadhi, Arddhaoiigadhi, Dikshitt^tyd, Utkah and Ib^barif. 
lliUgadhi is the speech of modern JBihkr and Western Bangui 
and correspond ^neraliy to^^the present Bangili (ind. of 3ie 
Eastern Hindi dialects,' the • Mkgadh and Maithili.) Arddha- 
migadhkis described as a mixture of Magadhi and Ibauraseni (or 

* Thus Yisvan&tlia Kavirija Mibdrfishtif in speaking in verse/* 
the Sahityadarpaua is&jt : ** noble f So Bama Tarkavl^i&a in the 
ah4 eduoated women, speaking, in Pr&krit Kalpataru; in Lassen last. 

. prose, are to nse Sanraseuf, but Prao. pg. 21. 
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MdhMahtri.*) It follows that it must have been spoken to the 
West of Magadhi, that is, in the Bandras district. It corres- 

E )nds therefore, to the Bhojpdri or the Eastern Hindi prop^, 
^kshiftdtyd is the speech of V idarbha, the modem Berarf* and 
adjoining districts. It corresponds, therefore, to the Dakhani, 
one of the principal dialects of the present MardtV* a^id thus to 
this language generally^. Htkali is the speech of what is now 
called Orissa, and corresponds* to the»m«dem Otiyd! &dbari is 
the name of the dialect spokeA in the country lying between that 
occupied by Ddkshindtya on the one side and Mdgadhi and 
Utkali on the pther (about tlie town of Ratnapy,r. and the Mahal 
mountains.) It will be seen, then, that the M^gadhl group of 
the Pr. grammarfhns consists of what we call now thp Bangdll, 
Eastern Hindi, Oriyft arid Mardthi languages ; «,t a time when 
•probably they were still ^jialects only of one great speech. Or in 
other words, the (fld Mkgadhf ^oup includes both (what I call) 
the ^Eastern and Southern Gaujrian speeches. Accordingly I 
have given to the two combined the name of the Mdgadki Prd~ 
* hn t tongue. 

In Uke manner, the same grammarians arrange the western 
diUects in a great group around the &auraseni-Mdhardshtri Prd- 
krit as their type. The most important members of this group 
are the Mdhdrdshtri, Sbauraseni, Avanti, Prdchyd and Sakkl The 
Mahdrashtri and Saulrasoni together represent Western Hindi, but 
as tlmfuturein id is peculiar to Mah. and the future in is to Sauia- 
seni ^see Ijassen Inst. Prac. page 353,4), and on the other hand the 
Braj and I^nauji have the future in ih, but Matwdri the future 
in as (or is), it appears, that Mdhdrashfri corresponds to Braj 
andi^anauji, to which ftiay be added Eastern Panjabi, while ibaur- 
asenl corresponds to Marwdri, and also to Gujarati as having the 
same future in as (or is)% Avanti is the speech of Ujjain and 


* AMirkandeya quotes a saying of ^ D&kshin&tyd is used to the presant 
BbaTata,thatiti 9 ljkeSa«ra 8 eni(Satu'* day in North India as a synonym for 
ate^d ttduratvdd* iyam eva ardd^a- Marithi; e. g., Mar&thf Br&hmans 
tndgadhi iti hharataR, \%th pf-da,) and are generally only known as D4« 
Kramadfevara 12 (see Las^n Inst, kshin&tyi Br&hmans. 

Prao. 17. 3d3) conneots it with* the § Sdraseni is the name of tbecoan* 
Hdb. (MdhdrdshtHmisrdrdha Mdgor fry about Mathdii or of the Vnd« 
dh£\. The desoriplion of E. Hindi as* hut it must be remembered thatSaur. 
Aradhamigadhf, i.e., half M&gadbi, and Mab. are with the Pr. ^ramm. not 
is a very good one; for E. H. has ezaotly the names of local, but of 
affinities with both BaDg4H (M&godhi) ' prose and poetic dialects.Yaramohi ^ 
and W.Hmdi(M4h&r&shtrf. BaurasenQ. E4tyiyana, the author of the Tara* 
f ^ iff the Sahityadamnna ddksh- kas on P&nini, see fisohel Biss, inang* 
inatyd midurhhi (see XiaBsen Inst. 12) in whose Pr. grammar the tend 
Frao. pg. 36.20. jll4h&r6sbtri first ooourti lived aeoord*. 
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Eastern Pr&chyd, as its name indicates, is the most 

eastern member .of the group and, .probably, corresponds to 
Baiswari*. Sakki is, probably, the speech of Sinhh and the 
Western Panj^b'f. Thus it appears”, that the Maharashtri-Sbaura- 
seni group consists of what we now call Western Hindi, Gkijarati, 
Panjabi and ^Sindhi. To these, for reasons previously stated, 
NaipaH must be added. In other werds, the Mah.-Jbaur. group 
represents the Northejjn Western GauUian speeches; and 

accordingly I have called the two combined the Sicmraaeni Pra¬ 
krit t<mgue.€> 

Magadhi Pr^^rit,'then, coincides with South-Eastern GauJirian 
and ftauraseni**l*r^krit with North-Western GauUian in their 
geographical limits. It remains to be shown,* that they do so 
philologic^ly also. must be remirkcfil in limiris, (1) that the 
particulars noted by the Pr. gramm., with respect to tljic various* 
ApabhratttlSas, are extremely scAnty and, for the most part, only 
phonological. From this it may be justly concluded (what, in¬ 
deed, is probable a priori) that the Apabh. did not materially 
differ from their respective High-Pr. forms in their groat mor¬ 
phological and phonological features ; (2) that the silence of the 
PrAkrit gramm. as to any particular peculiaiity, now found "in 
modbrn vernaculars, does not necessarily prove its non-existence 
in their time; for they note only those peculiarities of PrAkrit, 
which they could, satisfactorily to themselves, trace to a Sanskrit 
origin ;all others they simply left uiiij|^ticed as being desyaoT^ abori¬ 
ginal" ; 3) that the dialect, which is treated of by Prakrit gram¬ 
marians (such as Hemachandra) simply as Apabhratttjtfa, probably 
occupied in the Western division a position analogous to that of 
the other dialect which is spoken of simply as Prakrit ; i. e.,* one 


ing to ^indd tradition about 56 B. C. followf the M&gadbf tyi;^e. Besides, 
at the court of the ** great king” Ti* in another place in a list of Apabh- 
kram&ditya(5ee Oowell Pr&k,grammar<' ramsas, both Mdi^kapdfya, and Bania^ 
Yl), whose dominions extended over Tarkavagisa. (see Lassen Exo.qT) dis¬ 
use whole of North-West India. The tinguish the Pr&ohya form the Gaudif« 
prineinal speech of that great country If, |;hen, thePr&chya i's of the SaurASenf 
or M&Mrishtr^ as Yararuchi calls it, type, it c^an hardly be anything else 
was taken by him, and, after him, by than Baisw4i’{, the intermediate dia> 
all iSramm. as the standard ihra- lectr between E. Qaudkin andW. 
kit. ‘ * Gaudian. ' 

* Pr4oihy& is explained in thje ' f Sakkf is apparently the laUgnage 
^hl^dAmana as beiug equivalent to of the Saki^i (lat. same, Scythians) 
‘Gaum (praehyii gaudtya in IlaBsen who overrad W. India and were 
Iftsi VtM. 364 or apparently Bang&lf. defeated in % great battle by Yikra- 
Gut on the other hand, M^riiandeya zn&ditya. In Sindh many names of 
makes PidchyA to be an offshoot of villages and towns contain 4he name 
ttanrasenf (j^hydsiddih Sauraann- Saka;‘e. g,, the town Sakkaronthe 
10th pada), while according tb Indus. 
jOandl (see Lassen 33} theGaudf 
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is the ApM)liraHtjSa as the other is Prdkrit * Birt, as in the 
case of the Prakrit, so also in the case of the ApabhattlJ#a, it must, 
no doubt, be uuderstood, that its rules, unless where the contraiy 
is expressly slfcated, extend to all other Apabhramslas also. 

We now proceed to tlie examination. Of the already men*^ 
tioned six important characteristics, the syntactical (me (regarding 
^e construction of the past tense) must be at op.ee set asidt. 
The Pr.ikritgramm, never i^for to this point at all; and from. 
Pr 'krit writings very little evidenc!^ 4 B to be obtained on the 
subject; though what little Shore is, makes in favour of my 
theory. There remain, thei\, the five morpholo^cal.points. In 
regard to those, there is« a striking coincidence .bqtween the evi¬ 
dence of Prakrit grammars and plays on the one hand and the 
result of our enrfuiry concerning the difference of Mi,gadhi and 
Sbauraseni on' the other. * Tllus, firstly, Ps^Herit^gramraats state 
that nounaVith^an a-ba^ end in a in Ibaurasoni Pr krit; but in e 
in Msigadhi; our'encpiiry shows that in Western Gautfian and 
NorMicrn GauUian they end in o (or au), but in Southern 
GauDfian and Eastern GaiiUian. in «, which vowel appears 
to bo a modification of the Mdgadhi e *f*. Secondly, accord¬ 
ing to the Prakrit ^ammar. the Western ApabhraIttlSa 
Prakrit* has* a genitive singular (or oblii^ue fonn) in ahe, tho 
Magadhi Prakrit m aha ; according to our enquiry Western Gau- 
llian has an oblique form in e, the Southern and Eastern Gautfian 
in a; here e is a modification of ahe and d of aha|. Thirdly, from 
our eftqirii’y it appears thatW. aUd N. Gaulfian use almost exclusive 

* By Mai'kandeya ibis chief ae becomes in the Apabhramsa at or 
Apabhramsa is called Kaf^ar^pa- an, f^Iiich contracts in Soutb<Eastem 
bhramsa ; he expressly cewnects it Gaudiau to d ; e. ff., Skr. ghotakaU 
with the Mahajrfishtri Sauraaoni, the “ horse,” Saur. gho^no, Ap. ghoiau, 
Pr4krit of*tho Western division (n«- North Western Gd. gho^o ov ghoro ; 
garam * mdh^rdshtnsaurafengoh. bat iVla^v. ghodue, Ap. t^bodai or 
^ratishthitam'^i e. g., respecting; con- ^hodna. South Eastern Gd. ghodd or 
jogatign be aa.y3*atra cha kareidharei ghoid or ghord. 
itvddnutaaya svarasoshatoam mdhd- f The Western (or Saarasenf) 
rdS’^rgdsragejxa'hiredi *dharedi tty- Apabh. tormin. ahe, becomes in old 
adau datmm murasenydsragexia ntihn- Gd. ahi, in modern Gd. e (oontraoted 
iavyam 17th pada); its identity with for ai); tho Eastern (or M6gadhi) 
Wistern Gd. is shown by fact, Apabh. term. (fAa becomes inBoath 
that M&rkandeya gives the character* Clasteru Gd. d (centraoted for &a); 
stio Western Gd. possessesive pro> e. g., Skr ghotakasya “ of a horse,** 
noons mwd, terd to the N&g. Apabh. Saar. Ap ghotaahe, old Gd.* fiaodaahi 
{tmdiye teram madiye tneram, 17th or gko^hi. Western Gd> ghod^ ot 
pda). ^ghore; Mag. Ap. ^AodadAa, S(>tith. 

t The Saaraaenf termination ad Gd. ghodnyd or ghod*yd 
beoomeeuin the Apabhramsi aii, ^iuph. v), E istera Qd. ghord (eou* 
which contracts in North. Western tracted for ghoteda or ghmda.) 
Qaudian .too; theM^adlil term. 
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the strong form (in o) ior a-bases, while, as to S. and E. 
Gautfian, it is used almost exclusively in MarAthv much less in 
E. Hindi and very little in Bangali and OliyA. Now the existence 
of special rules in Pr. grammars about the use of the strong form 
(in ao=<Sfer. akcHi) in the MAharAshta and ApabhramSta PrAkrit 
and its common occurrence in Pr. literature (see Lassen Inst. Praa 
pg. 288,460,475 Weber’s Saptasilataka^69) proves its extreme frer 
quency in tl^e great MahArAsl^tri-Si'iur^eni vernacular. As to the 
other great vernacular, lhe*Magadhi, there is only the scanty evi¬ 
dence of Pr. literature; and from this* it would appear that the strong 
form was veiy frequent in the Southern MA.gadhi vernaculars, the 
i^akari, l^abari a«d, by analogy, DAkshiiiAQrd (see Lassen Inst Prac. 
pg. 431), but rare in the Northern, the Arddham^igadhi (ibidem pg. 
413, 7). (There is, then, a sufficiently clo^e agreement in this case 
also. Fourthly, in GSfti5)rian the past participle passive^is used to 
make the past tense active. Accoijding to-our enquiry the N. and 
W. Gtf. use the past participle in ia or ya, and the E. and S. Q5. 
a past participle in m. Now Pr. gramm. state that the past parti¬ 
ciple in ia is peculiar to the MAharAshfri PrAkrit (see Vararuchi 
7,32 in Cowell’s edit., and Lassen’s Inst. Prac. pg. 363). As 
to the MAgadhi Pr., they ^ve no general rule ; but in the few 
cases, where the past participle is expressly noted, it ends in 
(see yr. 11,15), and from another rule on the nominative it would 
appear incidentally, that generally the past „ participle ended in 
ida (Vr.ll, 11. cf. Lassen’s Inst. Prac. pg. 390,4.6.400,3 and Hema- 
chandra 4,260,302 in Pischel’s edUb.) From Pr. literature it ap¬ 
pears further, that in the Low-MAgadhis d and Dr weru apt to be 
changed into I (see Lassen 412, 423.) There again considering the 
scanty evidence, the agreement is sufficiently striking.* FiffMy, 
our enquiry shows that N. and W. GauDrian use a future in ih or 
08, but E. GauHian in ah or ih. The latter is simply the future 
participle passive used in an active sense, precisely as E. GDr. em¬ 
ploys the part, past passive to form an active pasfr t^n^. The W. ‘ 
GDr. future in ih, however, is also used in E. Hindi; and it is Vo be 
noted that both future forms are promisduously used int.it 
m the sense of the imperative (or' precative) and the future. 


* It ia quite popaible that while • time)' afeogethe.* too vulgar to be 
the High Mg. had the termination, frankly admitted in^o literature, ex- 
ida (orIda), tiie liow-MAg. vernaou-' oepting a few rare cases, such as 
lar|!i generaUy changed it into Ua hue for hade or hade ** done.'* 
(of ah), but that the latter was Though it ia also possible that the 
1^ the Pr. Pandits (sup- universal change of the termination 
posing that the ohan^ of d or d to , ida into ila may have tak^n place 
2 had ahrwdy taken place in their after their time. 
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Now acceding to the Pr. gramm. the future in ih or iss is 
peculiar to the Mih^rashtri-^auraseni Prdkrit(Hemachandra 3,166- 
170. 4,275), snid from Pr. literature it appears that the Mah^rfishtrf 
form in ik was used in M&gadln also (see Lassen Inst. Prac. pg. 
413,434); while the future in ab w'as confined to the lowest kinds 
of Mdgadhi tLassen 422; devva “you will give”). The latter fu- 
tiire form was evidently considered very low. I know, indeed*, 
only of that one instance of its gximi^i6n into Pr. literature ; but 
unaer the circumstances, it is sufficient to eStablish the agreement 
in question.* * , 

As regards the morphological characters;*then, my* contention 
that E. and S. Gautrian together correspond to the old MdgadUi Pr. 
and W. and N. Gaijidian together to the old ^auraseni Pr. appears 
to be fully borne oqt, cj^nsidering the kind and amount of 
evidence thjpt is available on the subj©«JC,’* 1^ now remains 
to examiiTe the * phonological, characters which, according 
• to the Prakrit grammarians, distinguish the Mdgadhi Prkkrit 
from'the ^auraseni-Mdhdrdshtn. Of those the following four 
are the most important. Magadhi changes (1) s into palatal jBl (Vr.. 
11, 3. H. C. 4,288), (2) r into I (H. 0. 4, 288), (3) j into y (Vr. 11, 
4. U. C. 4, 29^, and (4) /cs/t into sh (Vr. 11, 8. H. C. 4, 296). 
As to the change of s to the jCastern Gautrian languages, Ban- 
g&li and Oriya, still change every s into i*. The Eastern Hindi 
and Marathi, indeed,,do not, as a rule, exhibit this change; but 
neither does it occur in their ancestors, the Ardh magadhi and 
Dakskitiatya, as proved by Prftrit literature. It is noticeable, 
however, that both in Eastern Hindi and Marathi jS is not unfre- 
quently used in writing, whore s is or ought to be pronounced. 
As regards the change o| j to y, the Bangali and Oriya and,* to 
some extent, ii|:ie Eastern Hindi still use y in writing in the place 
of every ^ though the latter is prbnoxhnced J. The fact, that y 
is written, %h.o^^ that at some previous period, y must have been 
pronounced.* Jt fis probable that the y, of which the Prakrit 
gramiilarians speak and which was formerly sounded, was not the 
welUknown semi-vow^ri/, but a semi-consonant or a sort of spirant 

* The oompound forms o& tenses ries ago. It appears, that the verb 
(e. g., the M4i'ti>thi future) *,i^h|ch as “ to be’* was the ouly verb used en- 
oonstitute another uorphologioal oUtically in Pr. tim^s, and that the 
oharaoter, afford, us no help here. ,employmeutof theverb achh“tobe’* 
These ourious formations ai'e neither aitd the participles gd “ gon4” and Id 
found in the Pr. Qramm« nor in Pr. "come” in this manner is oNater date, 
literature. Either they were consi* ^ f E. g., Bang, and Or. Baial 
dered too vulgar to be noticed, or ** whole,*’ M&g. sakkede, Skr. sakdlah 
more probably they did not exist at E. g., Bang, and Or. write 
all at that tiiae; i. e., 6 or 7 centu* yog, but speak jog " worthy”. 
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sounded like to what g is in many parts of Germany fK Origi¬ 
nally this sound must have been universal in North India; hut 
the ftauraseni spealcing people soon hardened it into the full con¬ 
sonant while the Mfigadlii speakers continued to use it. ThOs, 
apparently, wa« the state of things, when the Prakrit gramma¬ 
rians formulated their rule ; but long knee, as proved by the present 
practice, the Mfi^dhi speakers also have proceeded to harden the 
spirant y into j 7 . As regards the •change of r to I, it should ho 
observed 'that the maDd(a;n’ Easteni Hindi r is a dental sound, 
whereas the old Prdkrit (and Sanskrit) r was cerebral or semi-cere¬ 
bral. On ..the ■ other hand, the sound of I is dental, both in Pra¬ 
krit and in Eastern Hindi. The affinity between the two sounds, 
the dental I and dental r, is so close and the transition from one 
to the o^Jier so easy, that Eastern Hindds seoifi to bo hardly con¬ 
scious of saying r^isigtoad of 1. The ftict, therefore, of the East¬ 
ern Hindi V being denkal, bears out ^the Prakrit gtiarnmarians* 
statement, that the Magadhl changes every Pfakrit r into 1. For 
it appears, that at a former period the M,»gadhl speaking people 
dentalised every semi-cerebral r into I, and afterwards tliey pro¬ 
ceeded to change dental I into dental The same dcntalising 
tendency of the Magadhi speakers is shown in the fact that the 
full cerebral t or 15‘of the Webern Gauliriaiis appears in Eastern 
Hindi as dental r §. In a few rare cases the old Migadhl I has 
been prcservedlj. 

As to the change of ksh into sk, acdording to the PrSkrit ' 
grammarians kek changes in Mdlidrashtri-i&auraseni Prakrit into 
kkh (Vr. 3, 29. H. C. 2 , 4), but exceptionally also injo chcnJi (Vr. 
3, 30. H. C. 2, 17). Now according to the analogy of similar 
changes (e. g., of st into tth or %th Vr. 3,11. 12), kkh presupposes 
a form sk, and chchh a form jSc/i. It follows, of necessity, that 
at some period of the Indo-Aryan vernacular must have 
been pronounced sometimes as ak, sometimes as* aScA But 
the link between these two forms sk and 'J 5 c/i is fijc; fonthe Mdgadl^i 
speaking people, according to their custom of turning a into ji, 
would pronounce ak as sik, and the palatal a of ^he latter would 
gradually palatalize the conjoint k into ch, making fich ; finally 
jich would change into chcJih. Now in«the change of kah into 
kkh, there are two steps, ( 1 ) kah int<» and ( 2 ) ak int/o kkh ; -but 

__ II^ _S-2-:- 

* B. g., in Jeoeniff “king.” ■ ' J B. ratt* “ night” (with sexnk 

t Thus originally “league” cerebral r) is in Mig. and in 

with two*’spirant y ; Skr. yojanah Bastern Hindi rdti (with dental r). 
Ranging one y to j; Saar. Pr. § B-' g-» Western Gd. parai (or 
yq/ceno.ohangingoptfat)toj;M&g.Pr. padai) “he falls”, but Bastern 
yoyane, I'etiaining both y ; Eastern Hindi parai. w 

Gd. jojan, changing both y> |] B. g., Bastern Hindi lynri 

* “ rope,*’ M4g. laniudiyd, Skr. ranju. 
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in the change of ImK into there are four steps, 

(!;• Ml into s7c, (2) sfc into ^k, (3) fik into fich, (4) 
ith into chA. It is plain, that if these changes proceeded, 
on the whole, pari pastu, the M&gadhi speaking people 
would only have got as far as iS/c, when the Mah^rashtri-^aurasenf 
sneakers had already arrived at kJeh. Now this is alniost exactly 
■vmat Vararuchi states to havfe been the case in his time; viz,. 
Mdhdrdshtri-i&auraseni had kk%, blSti«Miigadhi had* sik. Here 
sk must bo, probably, interpreted as fik, by the general rule regard¬ 
ing the change of sibilants in ^Hgadhi * (see Lassen 398). But 
the form ftk was only a passin? step in the phongtic evolution, the 
end of which has been reached long since, and now, for some cen¬ 
turies already, Mi\s pronounced Ahh or chh. As the cliange of 
s into j$ is general in Ban^kli, partial in Ma 5 ? 4 hi, *%md rare in E. 
Hindi, it is-hccoiifliDgly, fecund that in most old tadbhava words 
. Bangkli and MdratAi have chh for ksh, but E. Hindi has kh or even 
The rule is not quite strict; nor, indeed, has it ever been so, 
for many instances exhibiting the Magadhi change of ksh to 
chchh occur already in the M^harashtii-^auraseni Prakrit (see* 
Vr.3,30). ‘ 

Thus it appears from philological considferations not less than 
geographical ones, that at some former period of its history North 
India was divided between two great forms of speech, which 
I call respectively fhe ^auraseni and the Magadhi tongvie. 
Eougl^ly speaking, their areas occupied, one the north-western, 
the other tlg> south-eastern half of North-India. Their boundary 
line coincided with that, which now divides the areas of the 
Northern and Western GauUian from those of the Southern and 
Eastdtn GauUrian speeches. But there is reason to believe that 
at a still Earlier period the limits of the M%adhl area extended 
further to'vfards the North-West. For the following morphological 
characters oft the^Magadhi tongue are found in different parts 
of th» daurasem area; a) the termination d of the strong mascu- 
line^nouns within a-^ase in the Panjabi and, to certain extent 

, * Pr. literature, appareutlyi has T.V. 3,2.34 and peachadi or pech. 
no example^f sk or sk (cf.*Lassen chhdi in T. Y. 3,2. 32 (cf. H. 0. 
408.428); but has nuu^roas 4^95,297.) , 

plea of st, where Hemachandra gives ^ f e. g., Bang. hacKhe “near,” **at” 
$t (see Oowell Pr.* Gr. 181). Hma- Et H. kdhi (Skr. kahske); or Bang, 
ohandraand Trivikram^'have the mdchhi. Mar. misi, E.H.«m4kki (or 
conjanot hk with the jihvdmuUya mdekki) “flj” (Skr. imikBhik&); or 
for s, except in the case of Bang, dadhhm, Mar. dastn, E.*M. 
jprek«k‘toaee’where,ounoUBly enough daJehin (or daekhm) “south,** or 
■ ail tbe steps are actually given ; adhin “right” (Skr. dakihim), 
prekahate and peakadi (or peahadi) in 
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in Braj and ^nauji; b) the termination 6, of the oblique form 
singular in Gujarati, Marathi, Eastern Bajptit&nf and, again to 
some extent, in Errand Kanauji; c) the genitive‘affix, which, is 
not only in Eastern Gaulrian Mr, er, ar), but also in Braj and 
Kanauji (hm) and propably in M4r<ithf (cfid or old Mar. chiyd) a 
^modification of the Prakrit IcaHa “ done” (Skr. /criatl), while Gujarati, 
Panj&bi, Sindh f and, prqbably, Majrw&ri use one of a different 
origin *; d) the comppund future in la (or lo) which is possessed 
' by Naipali and EastenrRajpfit4nf by the side of the dauraseni 
future in fA; e) the past participle in al which is found in E. R^’p., 
in as much as it is cdntained in the' enclitic la of the compound 
future, which is a curtailment of the past participle aild “ come.” 
Again there occur in the ^aurasenf area the following phonologi¬ 
cal characters /)f tim M^gadhf; a) the change of i to w is found in 
Naiptflf (in the co^ound futurey) and in Gujarati and Panjabi (in 
the active affix neVti, wU'WiX > chafige of ? t6 r is found also in 

Sindhi§. It is also worth noting that the Prakrit writers tihem- 
selves supply indications of the partially M%adhi character of E. 
BAjpfitfim and Guj Titi. The latter (called Abhiri), though gene¬ 
rally classed with the Sbauraseni group, is once included by Rama- 
tarkavagfsa in therM^gadhi (see Lassen Exc. 3^. ; and as* to 
E. Rajpfit&nl or Avanti, see Lassen Inst Prac. pg. 417,419. H 

Generally speaking, it will be observed, that the Mdgadhi 
characteristics, beginning with a very few^and isolated traces in . 
the far West, increase in number, as we proceed towards the East, 
till at last, at the present frontier of the Eastern and Solithern 
Gauhian areas, they predominate so as to constitute ‘uhe Mdgadhf 
tongue. These circumstances seem to disclose the fact that some 
time in the remote past the Magadhf must have reached up ,to the 
extreme western frontier and been the only language ,,of North 
India; but that in course of time it gradually receded more and 
more towards the South and E^t before the advancing tide of the 
itaurasem tongue, leaving, however, here and thbre« in the deserted 
tenitories traces of its former presence. JWhat the Eastern and 


Namelyan affix probably derived 
from the part, dtyo ** given” (Skr. 
daiia)* 

fe. g. Naip. ^garanm 
kin“tbey will docorresponding to 
B. B. haraUm, Mar. ftaratU, 

(they kre oonneeted with the root 
(ttk” take*’ or lag *' apply.” 

§ e. g.,Sindhf aidru H. 

aiydr. but W. H. sial; Sin. duUra, 

“nreia^’» A m^dubard, but W, 


bdia; etc. 

II SiiK the general character of the 
Avfuojtf or East. B4jpixtini is Sanra- 
senf; thus Md. calls it expressly a 
mixture of Mb., and Sr. (dvanU 
aydm. mahdrdahtrimurasewyos tu aanu 
karU, anaySh tamkardd d/oant{ hhdm 
shd siddM iydJt, list pdda, fol. Alh); 
and afterwards be says that Biblikf 
is allied to it {dmntydm iva vdkUMt 
iMd.fol, 48a); see also Lassen 43,436. 
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Southern frontiers of the M^gadhf may have been in those early 
times, when it reached to the far West of India, it is impossible to 
say. Very probably, as it receded before the Sbaurasem, it may 
have conquered fresh territories in the South and <East which had 
not been before occupied by*any Aryan tongue. The head-quar¬ 
ters of the dauraseni tongue, whence it gradually spjread towards 
<be North-East and East, appear to ha«re been in western BhjpA- 
t4nA It is possible, in some measure, 4>o trace the direction and 
extent of its advancing tide. Thus (a) traces of its past participle 
in ia are found as far east as^ in Bangali aqd Oriya but not in 
Mardthi; (b) traces of its oblique form in e arc fgimd as far east ba 
in the Bangali and Marathi; (c) traces of its future in ih are 
found as far cast ?is in Bhojpuri. It would be seen, thaK the tide 
is fullest in the Westtespfccially in rtie Panjab and 

Western Bf^ypdt4n&), bui^gradually grows weaker and narrower as 
it advances ea^whrd, mainly following the course of the broad 
valley of the Ganges and working itself like a wedge into the 
M4gadlii area, which overlaps it on its Southern and Northern 
banks, in the Eastern R^jputani, Gujarati and NaipfiH, in which’ 
the Mngadhi relics arc rfiost noticeable. 

From thSse indications it would appfcar that the Mdgadhi 
tongue is the older of the two; that is, that its occupation of 
North India preceded the development and extension of the 
Sauraseni. Perhaps this may be taxon to point to the fact that 
two great immigrations of people of the Aryan stock into India 
took place, at different periods, both speaking essentially the 
same language, though in two different varieties. For there can 
be no doubt, that the two varieties, the Mkgadhi and the ^aurasem, 
^whatever their dififereritos may be, are essentially the same lan¬ 
guage, 0 # whfch the Sanskrit variety, -being its literary or high 
form," preserves, on the wlfble, the oldest phase. Thus one of 
Jthe most striking^ points of identity is the ancient Sanskrit pre¬ 
sent ttense active, which is preserved to the present day 
in all GauUian Janguages of North-India alike.*|' Even in those 
cases where the outward shape or the grammatical use of a 
particular form afterwards widely diverged, the original unity can 
be traced by easy and n&laisal steps. Thus as to outward shape, 
the Easterns Gaullfan future in ao or ih can beVaced back}: to 

. _;_ r ' _ » ■ ... 

* E. g., in the past tense, Bang, habifcaal past; bat old Mar&thi re- 
kmiydchhi. Or. harioM'VW, ** 1 have tains it as a present tense, 
dou ^’} E. H. karwaum, " t E. g. E. H. paxhiboxi ** 1 i&tU 

t Moduli Mar4thl is an exception jead”, Apabh. padhivvo^mhi, Prik. 
in nsing this old pres, tense as a padhiawo^mU, Skr. paXUiavyQ*mi. 
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the ancient participle future passive in tavya (or itavyaj, and the 
Eastern and Southern GaulJian past tense in al or it to -the 
ancient past participle passive in ta (or ita), which, in anotfer 
direction, has given rise to the Northern and Western GauUian 
participle in ia. These two instances’are also examples of a change 
“m grammatical use. For in E. GauUfian the two participles which 
had originally a passive sense and, indeed, have it still in Southern 
and W. Gkul^ian are KsedLtd'forra active tenses ; tyls., the participle 
future passive in itavya to form the future active in ah or ib, and 
the participle past })^.sive in Ua to make the past tense active in al 
or il. Here the intransitive verbs, the “ passive” of which na¬ 
turally becomes a “ middle voice," afford the connecting link. 

Wo have traced the Magadhi tongue ba5k to the extreme 
Western frontifers^f North India. * Beyond that line lie the areas 
of the Pashtu and Kafiri languages. Tlicy inimedlately adjoin 
that of the present Panjabi. ’XWnpp in his essays on those two^ 
languages*'^ has called attention to their many affinities with the 
Gautlians. Among these thercj are some with both of the princi¬ 
pal varieties of Gautfian, the N. W. GXf. or ^aurasoni and the S. 
E. GDr. or Miigadhi. But what is perhaps, more remarkable than ^ 
the mere fact of theiV affinity is that in some of the oft-mention¬ 
ed great test-points, they (and more especially the PashtuJ exhibit 
decided Magadhi characteristics. Thus fa) the masculine strong 
form of the a-hases ends in Paslitu with at, corresponding to E. * 
and S. Gauiirian a, Magadhi Pr. aii; (b)the past participle ends with 
al >' (strong form ) or al (weak form ), corresponding to (strong 
foj;.i) ala in Marathi and (weak fonnd al in E. Hindi ’f*; (c) the 
Kafir! huvS a compound future made wi'tn the eimlitic participle la 
just like the Maivithl. futine and tlie E. Hindi present J ; (d) the 
auxiliary verb has in Patrlitti an initial jgf, like the initial jS of 
Marathi, which is a modification ‘ of the E. GauUian chh §; 


, * See Journal Gertuun Oriental 

Soc., vol. 20. pn. 377 and vol. 21, pp. 
10 ff. 23. 

t E. n,, weak form, Pashtii Itral, 
E. H. hayal. Ban. haHl, Ap. Mg^. 
*haMe,Sir. krtuh; and strong form, 
Pash, hatalaifJA. hehi (for Itdihl 
s= ka4‘i2!<i),Ap. Mg.*iaridae,Ski-.7cr#a-. 
Aoli. TSe other, t. the Sanrasenl 
form of t^ie past part., also occurs 
in Pash. It ends in a quiescent (weak 
foi'm) or ia ai (strong form), pre¬ 
cisely as in Western andNorthe^fu 
Gdi e. g., weak form, Pash, hat or 


r ^ 

krali “ done.” old B'. har orkfiri, Ap. 
Pr. fcariili, Mh. Pr.*fcano,Skr. krtah; 
strong forud, Pas hr. hatai, Bs. or 
Br, kamu or haryau, Ap. Pr. harian, 
Mb. Pw Hai'iao, Skr. kttakaTi, But it 
shgidtj' he rememberid that the 
Efistern Qdotoo has both part, to 
make the first and second preterites; 
thus E. H. hayal or ha^ah “he 
did.” and hari in karis “ he did.” 

t (?*f Klif. 3, sg. haldle “he 
will say”, M. holel, E. H. bolaild, 

§ E. g., K4f. si “ he is’^M, age, 0* 
chhe Of achhe, B. chhe or fichhe. 



m 
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(e) Pashtd^ like MardtW, has a double set of palatals, ck and fe, 
j and dz ; lastly (f) Pashtu has the dative affix like the Marathi 
and the dative affix vatah like the E. Hindi hate or hare. 

It would appear from this, that the Magadhi Pr. and the 
Pashtii and Kdfiri were opce in close connecticto, perhaps one 
language; and that, at some time in the remote past, they be- 
ceme separated by the ^aurasem Pr. tongue, like a wedge, clcav* 
ing them asunder and gradually pushiin'^ the Mdgadhi farther and 
farther away towards the East. ^ * 

Accordingly four periods may bo distinguished in the linguistic, 
history of India, Firstly, when the Magadlii,tongue, in some form, 
was the only Aryan vernacular in North India, Secondly, when 
the Ifeauraseni tongue existed there beside the M^gadhi. Thirdly, 
when these were broken up, each into t wo speeches, tho,Western 
and Northern Gaujjfian and the Eastern aud Sofithern Gaubrian. 
Fourthly, iVhcn Hh^^se four speqphes were subdivided into the 
sevo^jpl Gautrian languages. The last period is that now prevail¬ 
ing. As to the date of the first period we know nothing. The 
earliest Pr. grammar of Vararuchi (1st cent. 13. 0. or earlier,) 
already discloses, in the second period, the two great divisions* 
of* the ^aijrascnf and M^’gadhi in occupation of North 
India. Tl»e earliest Gauljian literature* exhibits the third 
period already existing; for in the Western Gautrian poet 
Chand (end of the ISith cent. A. D.) Western Hindi, Panjabi and 
Gujardti are indistinguishable, in the S. Gautlian poets Ramdova 
and Bn^ndeva (cud of the IJlth century A, D.) Marathi is seem¬ 
ingly sepaftitc ; in the E. GauHian poet Bidyapati (middle of the 
14th century A. D. *) Bangali and Eastern Hindi are as yet one 
language. The later Gjiuliian writers of the loth, 16th and 17th 
centurie^ (as the Western Hindi Kabir, the Eastern Hindi T-ulsi 
D»8, the J3ang,di Kabi K^nkan, the Oriya Upendra Bhanj, the 
Marathi Sukaivim, the Gujar,iti Narsingh Mehta ; see Beames 
tlom^, GramMa. *1 82-90) show the modern division of the 
Gaullian languages already existing. 

•Note .—-I ’believe,'it will be found on closer examination of 
the Western Hindi that its f^vo dialects, the Mafwati and Braj, 
must in reality be classed as two different languages of the West¬ 
ern Gaubian groim, in the* sam^ sense as Panjabi and Gujarati 
For Marwftti liyal Braj differ from each other in the same degree, as 
cither of thpse two from Panjabi a*iid Gujar ti. Thus in declension, 
(1) the termin. of thebbl. form sg. of strong masculine notlns of the 

—.. .— - - -- 

* Or according to Beames (Ind. Antiquary February 1873), middle of 
the 15th century. 
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a-hase is d in but e in Braj ; here Marwiti agrees with 

Gujarati, but Biaj with Panjabi; e.g., Malfwari ghavd ro, Gujarati 
ghodd no "of a horseBraj. ghoj:e kau, Panj. ghove da ; 
Matwatl, like Sindhi, uses no active case affix, but Braj has ?iem, 
corresponding fo Panj. nai; e. g., ,Marwari gkoVai, Gujartti 
glwMai " by a horseBraj ghoVe nem, Panj. ghove nai. In 
cSffiugation (I) Marw., like^ Gujarati, forms the fut. indie, with the 
suffix as, but Braj with ih; e, g., Matwfiri karasi, Guj. Icarase, but 
Braj. "he will (2) the auxiliary verb has in 

Marw. and Guj.,.but h in Braj and Panj.; c. g., Matwari chhai, Guj. 
chhe*' he is”j Braj and Panj. kai, etc. 
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art. VII—food-taxes in CEYLON. 

T HIRTY-TWO years ago, when the Anii-Corp Law League 
agitation culminated id the splendid apostacy of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the sweeping away of unjust food-taxes, the island 
(Jeylon responded to the grea* movement in England* aiid echoed 
back her desire to participate ia*whaA i^r, J^lobdoii finely described 
in the House of Commons, whon ho said Great Britain was setting 
the example of making industry free,” and tlioreby carrying out 
to the fullest extent the Christian duty of doing to all men as 
ye would they should do to you.” Pnldic meetings were hold in 
Colombo and in Efandy, in Soptcniber 18i'6, and assuredly it was 
a strange sign of the’tinfbs Hiai- m the cajiitaUof tlie*kandyaa 
kings a fre^-traf^ meeting should be held, and the surrounding 
. hills echo back the cheers which greeted tho peroration of the 
speech of Dr. Elliott, a Colombo newspaper editor, when he com¬ 
mitted the meeting to the fuliosfc principles of free-trade. Exact- 
, ly a general ion has passed away, as generations are counted in 
Eyropo—three generalionf? according to the principle of Ceylon- 
English residSnee, where ten yctns on an average suffices to see 
the European population entirely changed—and yet the evils theu 
earnestly fulminated against, still exist in full vigour and force. 
The need for reform m the matter of freeing the staple food of a 
people was great in England : it was greater in Ceylon, and to it in 
the colony* was added an infamous system of farming the food- 
revenue, which for corruption aiid tlomoralization has been very 
powerful. Food-tax and farming of revenue flourishes in 1876 in 
Ceyfon as it didin 1S^<6, and no one amongst her highly-paid 
officials Has lifted his hand to changb the procedure and initiate a 
better ordSr of things. It fs to the lasting disgrace of the Colonial 
Office in Loldpny»wliose archives •contain many exposures of the 
evil Rlluded to, that no attempt at change has been made. No 
revgnual cousiikrationi forbidding a remission of this particular 
tax and the introduction o# an improved system of taxation 
exist. Throe months* *riile of a practised European State-finan¬ 
cier as cotbnial secretary*«f Ooylon would suffice to remodel the 
taxation of the island, fmposo on all classes their ftiir share of the 
cost of Gove/nmeut, and cast /teide the present cumbersome 
old-wprld practice, it is even worse than the Dutch Cotonial style 
of collecting the revenue, for the Dutch did not farm the tax^ pn 
the food^of the people. The pages of this paper, it is to be hoped, 
will show how simple is the path by which a change, great and 
mighty in its effects upon the peoj^o, might be effected. 

First, however, to state the evil: 
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Bice is tlie staple food of the people of Ceylon. In^nturies 
gone by, it is alleged on good data, the island not only grew food 
enough for its own inhabitants, but also exported 1 ;large quan¬ 
tities. Now half the quantity consumed, between three and 
four million ba^s, is imported from „ India. Bice is more com¬ 
pletely and solely the food of an Eastern people than bread 
irf of the English labourer or artisan. It is the one thing he- 
partakes of at every mealofdinafily it is flavoured with curries, 
and deficiencies in the efirnsfrituent elements of the cereal are sup¬ 
plied by small quantities of salt-fisfi. But there are classes of the 
people who are confined to boiled rice as their one kind of food, 
year in and year ont. A tax of ton per cent, upon such an article 
as this to the low-waged labourer of the tropic% must therefore 
be a burden not easily to' be borne. ,Indpod, .the cooly in Colombo 
or other towns, who*earns ten pence or less a day, pays annually 
on an average for.himself alone nearly six shillings as 'tax on his 
food, while if he has a wife and others dependent upon him, that^um 
must at least be doubled. In addition be pays a direct money 
sum for up-keep of roads, representing six days' labour. Leaving 
municipal and other taxes out of conRidQvation, a common cooly in 
Colombo has to contril)ute annually nearly a twelfth of his income 
to the State, which is as if a higbly-paid official like the Chief Jus¬ 
tice or Colonial Secretary contributed nearly Rs. 3,000 per 5 ^ear as 
direct taxation. 

Upon the rice imported into Ceylon a tax of 7c?. per bushel 
is imposed, yielding annually, on an average of ten /ears, 
a sum of Rs. 1,300,000. All paddy-lands are taxedj and they 
form the only cultivated area in the island upon which an 
impost is levied. Coffee and cinnamon estates, many-fold ipore 
valuable, contribute nothing .in the shape of direct taxation, 
while much of their profits goes to support absentee ^landlords. 
Paddy-fields, the property of private parties, are taxed at the rate 
of one-tenth of the produce. Crbwn lands, whibh c <iiay be culti-' 
vated without previous permission having been obtained, * have 
to give up one-half of the yield of the whofe'erop V6aped. There 
are two harvests in the year, the yalla^ in September and the 
maha, (or great) in April. The same land.s, unless exceptionally 
fertile, are not giiltivated for both hdr^'ests. »The tax is collected 
by that most pernicious of all ^sterna ever adopted in raising re¬ 
venue, vi:^, by farmers of revenue, or " renters” as they are termed 
in Ceylon. Under this system, for the practice has become tho- 
rdu^hly systematized in Ceylon,' the grossest evils prevail, and 
individuals suffer,in the manner^.described by Adam Smith, when 
he says ; ^ Those subject to su^h a tax are put more or less in the 
power of the tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax upon 
any obnoxious contributor, or extort by the terror of such aggra- 
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vation some present or perquisite to himself. The uncertainty 
of taxation encourages the insolence, and favors the corruption 
of an ordert)f men who are naturally unpopular even when they 
are neither insolent nor corrupt.” As, however, it is in the nature 
of corruption of this kind to*make the food it feeds upon, evils of 
the greatest magnitude and demoralization result. ^ 

• At stated periods in tho year, liie Governmetit Agent of 
a province, or an Assistant Agetit, proceeds to a central village, 
and, after due advertisement, and beat of tom tom, puts up 
for sale the rents of different tracts of cultivated land according 
to certain registers or schedulfes previously prtjpared by the headmen 
and countersigned by the mudaliyars of tlie different districts and 
korales. The highest bidder becomes the purchaser, ^that piir- 
chase having been made en the l)asis cf a calculation prepared by 
the headnwn, two or three moutiis l)efoiv 'ijurvest, as to the pro¬ 
bable yiel’d of tTie fields fu the tmet under consideration. Before 
thcfccultivator is allowed <o put on a sickle in his standing corn, 
however threatening the weather may he, or whatever other cause 
may operate to counsel urgency, five days’ notice has to be given 
to the renter, and reapinn^may proceed only in his presence. The 
Oovernmentishare is collected in kind by the renter, who, by vari¬ 
ous nefarious means, generally manages to exact several-fold more 
than is rightly due. Sometimes, and not unfrcqucntly, after the 
assessmeilt of the certning harvest has been made by the head¬ 
men. tiie “ skies above become as brass and tbe ground beneath 
as iron” and the crop is withered ; or the sluice-gates of lieavon 
are openc^l, tbe floods descend, and the standing corn is swept 
away, or rots. All tbe same, the domaiid of the renter must 
be • met. The crop* that is left, is insufficient to meet 
this deman(>, and the cultivator^ having little or no capital, 
the rapaoious system of •collecting the revenue eating up all 
the profits^ and * encroaching u^on the capital, is taken into 
*Cou^. The "renter easily obtains judgment under the present 
system of le^al ptocedure, and sells 'he land, the produce of 
wlfich was to have satisfied renter, and then have yielded what 
was left of its increase to the cultivator. Of course utter ruin 
follows. • * 

Not the least Jaattefwl of the* evils wrought*is the litigation 
of which the ^jractice proves To ;be the fruitful source, broken 
heads and assaults lop-ding to criminal cases, as well as tcivil suits, 
which are instituted by the scorejluriug the months of September 
and December in out-station Courts, where the amounts in 
disputecange between Ks. 2 and Rs. 250. Cultivators, renters, 
proctors, and judges, are alike dem^oralised under this system, and 
gross miscarriage of justice often results. A typical case may¬ 
be mentioned, which was pending in a district Court nineteen 
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years, via!., from 1857 to 1876. A Mudaliyar in the Western 
Province bore a cultivator a grudge, and had his land taxed 
at half-duty, as if it were Crown land instead of ^oeing private 
property as it Really was. The renter, with full knowledge of 
the dispute, brought the rent, instigated thereto by the Mudaliyar 
?l,nd headmen. When the day of reckoning came the cultivator 
tendered one-tenth of his .crop: this.was refused. Recourse wks 
at once had to the Courts the Vecovery of the remaining value 
of the half-duty. Tlie c'ultivator. filed his answer, claimed the 
land as his own, and paid into Court a one-tenth .share. The 
judge, only too glad td clear his roll "with a view to tlie monthly 
return, struck off tl)e caso with tl,is remark : “ I’i/ie to land 

being in dispute parties referred to a 'and case.*’ By this course 
the dispute was. rendered more bitter, friends and backers of the 
various parties appeared on the scenc,^ the services* pf the best 
available proctors were engaged, ^ind a land cash comm meed which 
lasted over 19 years, and before the final decision was ^^viveu 
three out of the four parties concerned had died. There is no ex¬ 
aggeration in this typical caso, which is one of many of every-day 
occurrence, 

In the foregoing navratiou two thi »gs have been referred to, "(«) 
a tax on food imported and home grown, and (5) a pernicious and 
false fiscal system ; two things which under similar circumstances 
exist nowhere else than in Ceylon in ihe whole British dominions, " 
and which need exist there not a single day longer, alterj[iative 
modes of taxation, fairer in every \vf j, being availalile. 

It will be the aim of the ■writer in the succeeding pages (1) to 
show that the evil in all its hideous deformity has been long recog¬ 
nised ; (2) to indicate the greatness and extent of the wrong done ; 
(8) to ask and endeavour to answer the question why Ihnsj stem was • 
allowed to continue to this day ; and (4) to point out the manner in 
which the food taxes and the fiV-ming system, cpmbirod with the 
essentially false practice of much of the evil adminfstration ♦of the 
country being couducred by unpaid oflficials, oiay })e removed and 
the revenue not suffer, or suffer but slightly, whilst all ranks’^and 
conditions of men pay their due share of the cost of Government. 

In what is here proposed no claim i-s^njatJe to originality. Since 
the British havtf ruled Ceylon there have uc>ir.’“beea wanting men 
to point* out the hardship to ^ the people and the harm done 
to them secially and morally by this pernioaous farming system. 
But the subject has never been brought forward on its own merits, 
a.part from other and distracting matters. It has been 
merely subsidisfry to so-called greater questions, bu(S1i as in 
3^66-68,4vhen it formed one count in the indictment presented to 
we House of Commons, which showed the great need in Ceylon 
w a worthy and fit representative Council, a boon which haa yet 
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to be granted to the moot peaceable^ law-abiding, and, in many 
characteristics, most EngUsh-Iike people in the East, who from 
iheir insulSr position are capable of furnishing a solution of 
many problems of the first importance to the grejit continent and 
diverse peoples of India. • 

The story to be told will also add another to the many instances 
t)f the remarkable vitality* of abuses^ and the hard and repeated 
blows which have to-be struck At a false system before*it yields and 
gives place to a better state* of. things. The suflSeriDg and de¬ 
moralization of the people, further,, furnishes yet eoe instance more 
of the folly of a few almost * irresponsible (fSicials in an office in 
Westminster pretending to rule a colony, six. thousand-miles away, 
which none of them ever saw, and with the peculiar circumstances 
of whose people theyf have not the slightest personal or practical 
acquaintapee. There is great profession in DdWniag-streefc of conserv¬ 
ing nativo interests in Ceylon, but with the fact of the food-taxes 
being unrepealed, and these same taxes being still farmed, 
it is seen with how little intelligence the colonies of a- great 
dominion may be ruled. However, not lo linger longer on the 
threshokbof the subject, a description may be given of 

• I— The Recognition of tSe Evil. 

No sooner had the English, obtained possession of Ceylon^ 
eighty years ago, tham, in the new system of administration which 
was introduced; the farming, of the tax on the produce of rice-fields, 
was* imposed. It is almost impossible to conceive that such a 
practice was deliberately, and of matured forethought, introduced by 
the Brilash, whose knowledge of the evils wrought by- the farmer- 
general of toxes in France was not slight. English administrators 
further knewtlje greatness of the evil from its bad results in their 
own country. Neverthelees the fact remains that this was done by 
^British offi<pals. The circumstances of oriental life are held.by 
Brit^h admintstmtors in India and the East generally to justify a 
wide departure from* qivilized modes of action and just dealing. 
Only so reoentfy as eighteen,years ago, in the House of Commons, 
the late Lord Lytton protested against the affiiirs of India being 
brought 4,00 preminently ^jefore the English Legislature, lest the 
mind of the freel 3 ftrn.>.wUnton should become corrupted by a-know** 
ledge of the many questionable* apts of tlie Government of that 
great continent; as^ if unjust dealings could be ju^ified-any* 
where or under any circumstanoeg. It cannot, at any time during 
the fourscore years that Geylou has been under the dominanb# of 
the British, be said that the authorities have«bedo uoac^umuted 
with the tendency of the evil {>ractices inseparable from the 
farming system. Yery early in the present century, the first 
Auffitor-Qeneral of Ceylon, Mr. Bertolacci, wrote a history *o£ the 
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island, more particuli^ly in regard to its intemai adminis* 
tration, tenure of land, &c. He wrote : The renters and sub- 
rentere are the more eager and vexations in eiacting the 
when th^y have purchased them at a high price, and, 
in the villages situated at a considerable distance from the 
p 4 o 0 where the collector resides, many are the means. they 
use to extort' more than their due share, but the most com¬ 
mon method'i‘s by delayii^g to he present at the partition of the 
crop, under the pretext that .they have already promised to 
attend in other fields for a similar purpose. In the meantime 
the crops cannot be rerhoved, atid must remain exposed to the 
depredations of wild annimals, and often to the danger of 
being injured by the approaching rains, until the proprietors 
and cultivators arc .teased into a bribey which seldom fails to 

bring the renter to the field on the following day.i,. 

. The mischiefs arising from the farming system are greatly 

augmented, if it happens, as is so often the case, that some of Hhe 
headmen or public officers, either openly or underhand, become 
renters. The bad consequences, then, are evident.” 

Only a few years later, a French visitor to the island, then 
famed for its product ion? of cinnamon, described the system as “ nbt 
only the most vicious, but also the most disadvantageous to the 
Government, burdensome to the labourer and the inhabitants, im¬ 
politic in itself.” “ There are so few exceptions to these assertions,” he 
continues, ” that they might, were there occasion for it, serveas a 
text to a dissertation that would carry conviction with itj^. It is suf¬ 
ficient to say that it is a mode resorted to, to use the most moderate 
language, by those who are idle and indifferent to the public good,” 
Although the evil might thus be denounce<l in vigorous language 
and he recognised even by the Bi’itish Authorities, even if there had 
been the disposition, there was scarcely the ability to grapple with 
the question. The first eighteen years of the cen'tyry w^re occupied, 
iu tortuous wiles of diplomacy for the occupation of the interior of 
the island from the king of Kandy. Or, if jdiplomsicy failed, the 
authorities were engaged in war, which finally led to the conquest 
and possession of the whole island. « 

Peane proclaimed, and mxler once ii{ 0 |^^**re{gning through all the 
borders of the laod, fiscal difficulties prov€iih:.i.>J5«^ear after year, the 
ex^nditure df the island largely. 0 v&rtopped the revenue, sometimes 
to the exteiat of tweuty-6.ve per cent. Furthermore, the military 
Governor, for the greater part of the period now alluded to (1818^30), 
was Wnt upon opening up the interior witli roads, and used every 
penny of revenue he could get held of to supplement the * forced 
labour/ stmikr to that by which tthe Pyramids were built and Egyp¬ 
tian cabals constructed, wtuyb was uSed for the work of opening 
Up. the islaitd. 
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Snon afterwards the state of affairs in a colony, which it was 
expected would yield a surplus of .^£*100,000 to the home treasury 
chest every* year, was so desperate that a commission of enq^uiry 
consisting of two Indian officials of experience, Lieut, (iol. 
Colebrooke and Mr C. H. Oameron, was appointed. Tlieir report, 
which led to great judicial and other changes, strongly urged ijot 
hnly that the farming system should be.put an end td, but also that 
the tax on the paddy-grounds* in the island should 'be remitted. 
Of the tax itself they said;—“,Thia tax, wfiich is collected only on 
the grain-crops throughout the island, and not upon other articles 
of colonial produce, is objedliunable from *its undue pressure on 
one branch of agriculture, and that of the hrst importance to 
encourage, also <from the extensive establishments required for 
its collection, and from the vexatious interfere.nae of the revenue 
farmers apd native headmen." ** 

In spite oT these representations no change was made; 
th# tax on grain cultivation was continued, and the rents were 
twice a year put up for sale by auction. In 1840 legislation on 
the subject took place, imt the ordinance passed went not in 
tho direction of relief. Ordinance 14 of 1840 was devoted mainly 
to laying down restrictions on the renter on the one hand and 
the cultivator on the other. Of wliat little service this enactment 
was likely prove to the cultivator may be assumed from the 
fact that, amongst other things, tho ryot had to give notice to ,tiie 
renier, in writing, when the crop was ready for reaping. This 
condition was imposed at a time when village schools were 
almost UDKuown and the people generally were unable to read 
or write. 

Very soon afterwards, Mr. Gladstone, whose enlightened system 
of hnaifce lifts within tlie last two* decades done so much to re¬ 
lieve thes burden of taxation in England, was Under-8ecretary for 
, the Colonits. jjjle had not been, in office long before he noticed 
thab the system of revenue and taxation which prevailed in Cey¬ 
lon was based^pon.tyat which obtained during the administration 
of^tlie former Portuguese and Dutch* possessors of the island, and 
that it presented a general character very much at variance with 
the mul’d enlightened atuj liberal policy, financial and commer¬ 
cial, prevailing eldWheve in the British dominione. To see an evil, 
with the yoirthful Colonial Secretary, as with the matuxed states¬ 
man who reformed ihe laud laws of Ireland and disestablished its 
alien Church, was to grapple with it, and Mr. Gladstone at once drew 
up a despatch, which was approved by Earl Grey, the chief df*the 
departfheut, in which it was stated that the lime^ had arrived for a 

. ..,.-1 . ..- I-- 1 --- r --—— 

* An Mijustice was dojae to the not “ farm” the reveaueii they oollefit- 
Portugnese, and Patch in this truly ed in Ceylon. 

** odious " comparison, for they did 
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revisioa of the present system of taxation, with a view to its adap¬ 
tation to the altered circumstances and prospects of the colony/’ The 
result was an elaborate report ou “The Colonial Revenue^of Ceylon/* 
frolh the pen of the (then) Oiief Secretary to the island Govern-^ 
meut, Sir J, Emerson Teunent, in which the abolition of the 
pa^ddy-taa; on home-grown produce and imported food-stufis was 
^<mosed, and 'ihe farming system was to receive its death-blow. ^ 
Unfortunately, commercial«, depression followed, disturbances 
occurred in the island, tlm ^hirligig%of party in England removed 
JVlr. Gladstone £rom the Colonial Office, and, with the exception 
of the export duty on V^innamon havibg been removed (in 1852) 
and the monopoly'of that spice destroyed, the present financial 
and fiscal arrangements of the island are precisely' what they were 
thirty ye^i's ago., -Xhe tide of progress has carried all other parts 
of the British dominions to greater perfection. Ceylop, thanks 
to the system of government with which it isr hkmpered, seems 
to have been caught in an eddy, and its motion has been a m#nn- 
tonous and giddy circle rather than of progress with the course of 
events and in conformity with the enlightenment the period. 

To return, however, to the subject of this section of the pre¬ 
sent paper. In 1847 Sir Emerson Teunent wrote asofollows, add 
be it Wne in mind, his report was not only available to the island 
authorities, but was also transmitted to the Colonial Office in 
England, and was further reported upon by members of the office. 
Of the tax on paddy Sir Emerson Tennent wroteIn 
addition to these causes, there must likewise be included the 
vexatious nature of the tax levied iu later times on the culti¬ 
vation of rice, vexatious not so much from its amount, as from 
the incessant opportunities which it affordu. to the officers em¬ 
ployed in its collection for oppressive extortion and anxioyance 
of every kind—causes sufficient iu (themselves to discourage 
4he cultivator, even if unaccoxppanied by aby diipinution of, 
iiis return.'" '' 

Further on, iu this report, he remarks, of t][ie farming system 
** There are many circumstances connected with the assessment cfnd 
oollection of the tax which render this branch of income the most 
vexatioas and unsatisfactory item ii). ,the revenue system of 

Ceylon.It wauld be difficult to devise-&«syctA>n more pr^nant 

with oppcessioD, extprtion, and dcmdralization than the one detailed 
abdva. Tlip oultivatpr is banded over helplessly to two successive 
sets of iniquisitorial officers, the assessors and the renters and their 
unfieVliogs, who have so direct a control over his interests, that 
abuses are inevttabie, and the intercourse of the two pmies is 
characterised by rigour and extortion on the one side, and cun¬ 
ning and subterfuge of every descriptiou on the other. Every 
artiupe and disingenuous device is put in practice to deceive the 
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headmen and Government assessors as to the extent and fertilit^r 
of .the land and the actual value of the crop, and they, in return, 
resort to the*most inquisitional and vexatious interference, either 
to protect the interest of the Government, or privately to further 
their own. Between these demoralizing influences the character 
and industry of the rural population are equally deteriorated an(j. 
destroyed, and the extension .of cultiva^on by the reclaiming of a 
portion of waste-land only exposes #the harrassed proprietor to 
fresh visits from the headmeypi, jand a new valuation by the 
Government assessors, and where annoyance is not the leading 
object, corruption is resorted tb to keep dowrfthe valuation." 

“ But,” Sir Emerson continues, ** no sooner has the cultivator got 
rid of the assessors than he falls into the hands of the renter, 
who, under the protection which the law propesly (I acTmit) ex¬ 
tends to a party who has the unpopular duty to perform of re¬ 
covering the tax7 finds himself '^sted with an unusual power of 
vexiAion and annoyance. He may be, designedly, out of the 
way when the cultivator sends him notice of bis intention to 
cut, and if the latter, to save his harvest from perishing on the* 
*stalk, ventures to reap it iir his absence, the penalties of the law 
ar(?'iostantly enforced against him through* the District Court. 
Under the pressure of tiiis formidable control the agricultural 
proprietor, rather than lose his time or his crop in dancing attend¬ 
ance on the renter, or^ submitting to the multiform annoyances 
of hi^subordinates, is driven to purchase forbearance by addi¬ 
tional payumnts; and it is generally understood that the share 
of the tax ^ich eventually reaches the treasury does not form 
one-half of the amount which is thus extorted by oppressive devices 
froraathe helpless proprietors." 

The WHLter *of the foregoing held the Commission ,of Lieut.- 
Governor of Ceylon, was veponsible for the administration of its 
Qnances, and»may,b*e considered a .witness who would not over¬ 
state bis case. * Indeed the picture he draws admits of deeper 
shades being iytroducpd without fidelity to truth being in any 
deg^e violated. Yet once more be it borne in mind nothing 
to remove this evil has been done. The reason why will be stated 
subsequenidy. • 

From 1847, whea/^S'-^nerson Tennent's report was written, to 
1876, when agitation was revived* wUh partial success, the tsubject 
has ever and anon been proi^inently brought to the notice of the 
island authorities. In 1S56 and subsequent years, when Sir Henrji^ 
Ward introduced to the Legislative Council the Irrigation Ordin- 
.'ancefor the restoration and repair of ruined tanks, that rice- 
lauds out of cultivation might be testored to their wonted use, 
the subject of farming, not the land, but the revenue, as wtus 
inevitable, came up, but the authorities passed by on the other 
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■ gWe. Tb« excuse that revenue could not be spared whilst such 
a large annual expenditure was being incurred to aid rice culiivih- 
tion was not without some pertinency, though it ^aa proof of 
short-sightedness and want of statesmanlike acumen on the part 
of the authorities not to have penceived the increased revenue 
iwhich would have l>een derivable from a fairer and more just 
mode of tax-levying and»tax-gathering. ' > 

In I8&4f the Sing^ialese* Member of Council warmly de¬ 
nounced the system, and\V)y^thp energy of his demonstrations 
brought the evil into very great prominence. Two years later, 
in 1866, the year 6f the Orissa ‘famine, owing to the great 
dependence of the people on imported food and the partial 
failure ^of supplies from India, great distrese was experienced 
throughout the island. The Legislature * appointed a special 
commission to consider the causes of tlie falling •off of rice- * 
cultivation in the islai>d. The® members took * evidence, almost 
.entirely from European officials, and carefully avoided daugbroiis 
questions respecting the mode of collecting the paddy-tax. Never- 
‘ theless, this commission of officials were compelled to insert the 
following paragraph in their report;—“‘Every effort should be made'^ 
to check the exactions and annoyances practised renters and - 
headmen in [collecting the paddy-tux]. Looking to the different 
provisions contained in the Ordinance, which regulates the col¬ 
lection of the tax upon paddy and dry grain,*No. 14 of 1840, which « 
was very carefully prepared by experienced public servants^ who 
studied as much the interests of the natives as those of the Oovr rn- 
ments, the Committee observe, that they are no more than are strictly 
necessary for the protection of the cultivators on the one hand, 
and the renters on the other,—possibly some of tfie minor restric- » 
lions may somewhat relaxed, and the Committee would parti- . 
cularly point to the necessity for giving written notice, and the 
form of such notice, which musl^ fall iiard on jp^ople,. who oanuqt 
themselves read and write. It further appears to* the Oonpnittee 
that it would be well if means could bo devised to preveat all 
connection between renters and the headmen, as there ifi too 
much reason to believe that both share in». the profits of the rents, 
which give, them a common interest l,o*exact as muoh«as possible 
from the ouUivjEtors. The headman shouW^Aldtays act as middle¬ 
man, between the renter and the cultivators. <It is also very 
desirable<8hat the divisions of the different farms should be made 
spf^ciently small to enable the cultivators themselves to club toge- 
thei^ atui to purchase them ; at present they are so large as to 
he withm Hne teach only pfrsuch as are regarded as the monied, 
men in the districts, ftequenlly the rack-renter, division officer, 
notary or headmen, who, however useful their other avocations 
may he, are generally a^tagouistie to the poor cultivatore* 
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seek only to rOduoe them into a state of serfdom, tn making 
these observations the Committee are quite sensible that many of 
the evils attendant upon the system are such as no legislation can 
effectually prevent: all that could be reasonably ei^ected to check 
it, must he looked for in the watchful and unceasing care of the 
administrative officers of Government.” , 

•Meanwhile non-offlbial meinbers of Jthe coramunffy were not 
fettered in their utterances regarding the evil. In the'Legislative 
Council, unofficial members, hot^bl^ the^Tamil Member, Sir (then 
Mr.) Coomara Swatny indicated this source of mischief and de¬ 
moralisation. The leading p’aper of the 'colony, the Colombo' 
Observer^ in its editorial and correspondence columns bore evidence 
of the wrong being»done to the community, and urged a reform 
in the financial department of Government. . . * 

In aseriepK)f letters to the O&scrver, afterwards published in a sepa¬ 
rate form, and, lalef on in this paper, to be more fully alluded to, 

* Mr. (Seorge Wall, a merchant of Colombo, in most scathing terms, 
exposed the iniquitious form of mis-government which prevailed. 
Another member of the community, Mr. Leopold Ludovici, in a* 
’’work on * Rice Cultivation,'•described, with a minuteness which only 
onS- born in the island could command, the wlsole practice of Govern¬ 
ment towards the cultivator, and showed the many forms in which 
enterprise was checked, and worse, in which the people were ground 
down to the direst f>roverty, and so robbed of their substance 
thatj^ut for the additional growth of ‘ground vegetables,’ life, to 
say nothing of prosperity, could not be sustained. Government 
made no signs of reform, and the agitation died out, the reference 
to food-taxes, &c., having been a subsidiary matter in the large 
qnesliion of a Reformed ^Legislature. From that time to 1876 no 
active steps were taken to lessen »r remedy the evil, and, with its 
hands fall #f railway extensions, and other public works, which in 
1^6 advanced stq,t6 of the coloi^ might fairly be left to private 
enternrise, witB great consequent increase of prosperity, the island 
Government ha^ shown,no signs of doing anything towards put¬ 
ting its finances on a. moie righteous and less questionable 
footing. Nether has th^ Colonial Office done anything to stir 
up its subordinates £tnd r^jy’epentatives to effort. 

As has been 8hoj^P*ai^c.kis^^st entirely from authoritative statements, 
the wrong is one which the Gov^nqnect knows to exist; .like the 
poor, of which it h^s been the means of making so mwy by the 
very action alluded to, it has always been with them. The years 
have passed by with numberless* opportunities for taking *t^is 
.'skeleton '^ut of the cupboard and clothing it with living and ani¬ 
mated flesh ; its existence has Aever been denied, though the 
vaiu attempt has been made to ignore it. To see bow criminal 
the conduct of the authorities has been, we may pass on to o^rve 
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U.-^THB NATUHIS AND EXTENT Of THE EVIL. 

In a letter to tbe present writer, a leading man amongst tbe 
Siogal^, the representative of that race in tlk Xiegislative 
Ootinoih iSays Paddy-farming is the rule in Ceylon ; is largely 
resoriea to in all the agricultural ^districtsy and it is the Imne 
of agriculture. From the Dutch period tp the present, every 
respectable historian, and every man who nas had at heart the 
interest of Ceylon, hav^ w^ilyttn against the system. Moses Hea- 
mund (in the Asiatic Society g Journal of 1821); Bertolacci (in 
his History); "Sir Emerson Tennant (in his Ceylon) are most 
vehement in their remarks. Extortion exists to a fearful extent. 
The poor agriculturist is handed over to the tax-gatherer, and he is 
fleeced, jSayed alive. I cannot speak too strong^ on the iniquity 
of the system.” «> « • • 

The language just quoted is certainly forcible ini ts denunciation 
of the farming system of taxatfun now (in th'h fatter half of the 
nineteenth century) existing in one of the Crown Colonies ot the 
British Empire, a colony which is supposed to enjoy peculiar advan¬ 
tages because it is ruled direct from England. 

Any student of history, however, who has become acquainted' 
with the terrible power which can be wielded by ‘Ihe farmer*’ of 
taxes, knows that there is so much that is inherently wrong in the 
practice, that extortion and oppression are as certain to be the 
result, as that night follows day. Such being the case it 
was only in the ordinary course of things that cultivation in 
Ceylon should be greatly hampered, and the character of the 
cultivator sufler whilst this practice had full sway. What 
inducement could there be to plough the soil deeply, or 
apply manure to the land, when the* cultivator knew* that 
though the Government shafe of his own property wa# but one- 
tenth of the produce he reaped, yOt it was certain that the 
rapacious renter would take at least one-fifth, and that, if he war 
ctillivating Crown land, nearly three-fourths of tlie wholr field 
woifld be carried ofi ? So seriously has ^bis pressed upon 
native agriculture, that, as will be shewn by the evidence of observ¬ 
ers whose testimony has not been, and cannot be, impeached, 
cjittivati^ has not extended but declmed', except unddl* peculiar 
circumstances. End capital has been eatafltltOV) pay, the tax un¬ 
justly aEd exotbitEotly levied, whilst (as has been said) starvation 
wodid heiSssarily and speedily have resulted^ had not the oppbr- 
grovrihg vegetables and other fruits existed. 

Ajmn, too, il is not the grinding and ever-increasing poverty 
to whioh the agriculturist is exposed, that is the sole evif. A few 
^afrago, Earl Derby, speajkihg iu one of the northeni toa^ns of 
Britain, said that Englishmen had no business at all in the East hn- 
iess they were there for the benefit of the people whom they ruled 
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and amongst ^hom they resided. That has cerfcalnly not proved 
to .be the case in regard to English rulers and the cultivators of 
Ceylon, for,ashas been shown onp a foregoing page, whilst under native 
sovereigns or under the Dutch, the produce of the l§ind paid tases, 
such a direful system as farming revenue^ was unknown. Not only 
does the poor cultivator suffer materially, but shipwreck is made, 
o;^character among the petty,officials ()|rould it be ^believed in 
England that administration is aknost jolely carried on in the low 
country of Ceylon by unpaid he%da^en ff’ana even amongst English 
civil servants. If not actually made by the force >of circumstan¬ 
ces to wink at corruption, the British agent diB the province, or his 
assistant, knows perfectly well that extortion is being 
practiced, but he •cannot, or will not interfere. In Aug ugt 
1876, the Governor* o^ the island expresiied him^SlT^ m 
strong terms of condemnation regardilig the conduct of 
the leading o63&ia4 of *one of* the provinces. Oh'* 1 said, 
‘another official, by way of extenuation, “if your Excellency only knew 
the way in which the revenue was raised inr that province it would 
make your hair stand on end.** To this may be added a typical 

“'^ase of the corruption wrought by the system, the facts of the case 

* being vouched^or by a trustworthy witness who was on the spot at 

* the time the events occuired. The Arachchi (petty official) of a cer¬ 
tain Eachcherim, who is the auctioneer at the sales of the rents in a 

• district, was himself aMowed by the assistmit agent to become 
the purchaser of a portion of the rents. There-being no check on 
him, ffe being’the right-hand man of the official, and too useful to-have 
his transactrous, closely enquired into, he failed for years-to pay to 
the Government account the values-of the-rents he had'purchased. 

i He d^ not, however, fail to exact his share of the produce from the 
unfortunate cultivators over whose erops he had obtained a Hem 
Tl^e fraud only detected* when the Assistant Auditor General 
]^id a surprise visit? to the station^ overhauled the books, and dis¬ 
covered this afid *other delinquencies. The result was that the 
European Assistant Agent was for O'time in disgrace, but the mat- 

• ter ^on passed* Sver. * , 

To trace, however, the pause of tlie evil from the beginning, 
in. the d«ama of inteiKpst^ interest which is enacted twice, 
and sometimes th^p..year, in* all the districts of the low 
countries of CeyJonT What is to bf described is no fancy picture. 
Details are furnished tjy men who have, for years, been qp-lookers 
at the evil; powerless, for want of^ the public oj^nion which the 
present mode of Government sits upon- and stifles, to^do anythifa^ 
;to prevent the evil, save verbally protest against It, As thb time 
for the gathering of the harvest draws near, a notice is 
placarded on the walls of the district kutcherries stating 
tet the ** rents'* are to be sold on a certain day, which 
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b named. Tbcr same i^otifidatioh is also published Iby the Oau- 
araohdii (Tillage headman) or Yedalm (Tillage officer) by beat of 
tom-tom in the Tillages. 0^ the day ap^intod th6 GoTemment 
itgent^ dr his Assistant, goes to the nearest rest-house, and sells 
the rents, a process of assessment already described haTiue taken 
j^Iace. These tours on " reTenne duty*' as th^ are called, to an 
Imdependent Englishman^ afford mo$t melancholy sights. So gr£at 
and exaggerated is the ren^t in nrhich the officer of Government 
is held, that the people* lit^lly ‘‘giover’ before him, and, instead of 
alter eighty years of British occupation being taught to help them¬ 
selves and walk as‘ ihen^ they are' treated as children, with the 
consequence that cunning takes the place of sturdy and helpful 
independence. When one fairly considers alt the c^abilities for 
panels and gr^tness enshrouded in the individual Sinhalese or 
Tamil man, it rouses k sense of indignation in his broMt, when he 
thinks how fhr advanced in civilization .'these 'pdople might have 
become and hate not. * 

A break in the narrative for the space of two or three 
sentences must be suffered here to prove the case. In the 
Legislative Oouncll (apich as it ia) independence is .almoST' 
entirely confined to the native members. When iur^the sessions -of * 
1875, the Government wished to take away from the Legislature * 
one of its dearest privileges, s. e., the power of remitting taxation, 
and itself do this by prc^amation, it was the Hon. James Alwis,» 
a SiUhalese man, who has never been out of the island, and hp not 
enjoyed tiie contact with English dvilization which other natives 
have, who exhausted all the forms of the Council in Ttpposing the 
measure, and finally recorded his protest in a firmly-worded and res¬ 
pectful document, of which, however, the Secretary of State took no 
notice, but allowed the ordiuanoe to pass into law. *1 Similarly 
it is the Titmil member of the same bckdy who shames his English 
fellow-non-offieials by his stur^ independence. ‘ A ,pimilar std:^ 
be told of the Municipal (S>uncil of Colombo.' , 

To return, however, to me sale of the renp of a District The 
Government Agent was offering thq. rents for Bid6*wheu the narra¬ 
tive was broken off, but a purtdiaser hqd not been fdund. Offers 
have been plenty, but none goo^ ei^eugh to be accepted. Qn 
no accomit cfun any (me the Rttle iQagajof^he seven provinces 
of G^on let it appear his contribution „to the general 
revenue lower than It was in a previews year, untess some 
gmt catastrophe, such as unw(Hited fiood^ has happened. The 
aeVotion (ff a Govismttient agent to the receipt of revenue would 
he if Jthe way in which he obtmned it were more honor-; 

able ahdrlps crud. lb. AXwm shalt supply us with the desciip^ 

^ ^ Oedhukuee to sljtow Toonac to pan 

C%krft 1876*70. 
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t!oQ of ho'^ the sale is at length effiscted, and the agent setires 
happy at the thooght of the enhanced sum at which k is 
cyncluded. ^he historian ctf his people says, in a work not yet 
published, but to which the writer has been kindly granted ac¬ 
cess : ^If there is no bldder. for a tract which cohtains three or 
four fields; or if the owner offer no more than 2s..the bushel on 
the estimated crop! Tut up the whole Tillage in one lot’ says tlfe 
official. The village Boutique ^op) l£ee{>er, who is a Moorman, 
knows that this is a welcome invitatiohMo him. Omar Lebbe steps 
forward, and offers a bid. It dow* reaches 2«. Sdi. *Not enough* 
says the official putting on his blandest^smiles. The cunning 
Moorman, however, knows that the poor villagers cannot compete 
with him; he is copsequently silent. The official changes his tactics 
and his patronizing looik^,aiia bids his crier ^^ut ug the field s e fae t u r- 
al villages tpgether. The servant obeys. It is too much for the Tam- 
by. It is not so, liowever, fpr a rich capitalist who is more fond of mo- 
• ney than honesty, or a headman of an adjoining Korle, who is as in¬ 
dependent as he is unsuspected ; and who levies his taxes in 
money at his Walanva (dwelling house) or the relation (ff a Mu- 
"daliyar (high official) whosp influence protects him from exposure 
while he comgiits the greatest enormities. , Away goes Ibis mil¬ 
lionaire and buys the rent for so much as would ^eaae the official 
The consequence is that though this functionary pays a large sum, 
larger than the value of the Government share, yet he makes 
three or four times the amount he has paid to Government, The 
mpn^ is paid at once, or eight days’ time is allowed. In any 
cfise the official gets the amount tefore ever the mckle Is put in 
the standing corn, and is seen no mme in that locality till the 
next^harvest comes rqpnd, just before the September or April 
rains, ^e renter is left to levy bis tax with no Governmental 
control, mi; the renters are; often the headmen ^ tbemselvesj-r-the 
very persons who«are appointed to see that justice is done be¬ 
tween the ta^-galSherer and the tflCk-payer.*’ 

. In *fi^baragamuwa. the region which lies in ^the shadow of the 
mountain sacred to Baflbist pilgrims, though it bears the name of 
Adam's peak, because, say the Moonnan in this beantiful island 
was the gq^den of Eden, Hernd on the top is the footprint of the 
«<fir8t of the human/wje,” ^ 'Salba^^amuwa, a large grain^rowing 
region, the evil IST very great,•‘^a . crying one,” says a resident in 
the district. Tiie headmen of the Korales (A nglwt small bounties) 
and of tfaa.Kachohin combine together to exclude compstifaon, and 
they buy the rente of several Koral^ themselves; afterwards tW 
■res^ tbeyente to others and make a profit. One headman has made 
his fortune by this means: and, front a state of rags and care, he is now 
worth nearly a lakh of rq iees, all obtained from rent frauds, for be 
does not receive any pay from Govenunent, whose servant he is. 
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From the time of the sale of the rent all is agitatioCk and trou- 
d)le in the agricultural community. Five days' notice and piteous 
-mockery, in writingt must be given to the renter be%re the gi'ain 
can be cut. Clouds may gather overhead ; from the North-JBUst 
may come eadh afternoon the mutterings of thunder, and black 
heavy banks q{ clouds may presage ^e near burst of the monsoon, 
hr dense nimbus rapidly passing in an upper stratum of the tyr, 
their low§r base being as exactly "and smoothly levelled off as 
though a plummet an<2 line'had been used, may tell of the heavy 
'deluge which fain-bearers from '’over the Indian ocean bring on 
the wings of the South-WeSt monsoon, but if the renter chooses 
not to come, the standing corn may be beaten down by the big 
drops of rain which soon give place to falling sheets of water, 
<di(iitteu«oristic of the tropics. Messengers ^are*sent in every direc¬ 
tion for the renfdr, but he is not to be found. It may be he owes 
« grudge to the cultivator, or, he c^vats a Naboth's ter¬ 

raced paddy-field, and if the crop is reaped without his permission or. 
presence, be can institute a land case, buy testimony, weary out 
the poor cultivator, and add field to field. There is none to say . 
to him, as Isaiah the prophet said to men of like character and. 
disposition three thousand years ago, “Woe unto them that join 
bouse to house, that lay Held unto field till there bS' no place, that „ 
they may be placed alone in the midst of the earth." The renter 
and his confederate headmen are all-powerfpl; the native press has ^ 
scarcely yet made itself felt in the small village ; there is nothing* 
for the poor cultivator to do but submit. Sometimes he stid bis 
4ieigh hours, in sheer desperation because the farmer ofi taxes delay- 
dth idsconaiBg, cut the corn at night, stack it in its green state, try to 
dispose of a portion of it, and in numberless ways cheat the man ^ 
who they know will strive to ^afce every advantage^ of thehS. In 
this, however, the cultivator seldom succeeds; he* is gkoerally so - 
closely sheared that there is no more %o be got out of 'nim, ana he 
has to borrow, often at fifty per-cent, seed for the neJtt sowing, is 
it then any wonder that cultivators are discourage^ that the ex¬ 
tent of rice lands should become smaller yesfir by year, and th^t the 
people should seek employment elsbwhere as cart-owners, (art-dri¬ 
vers and contractors on conee-estates, &c J* 

A natine gentleman, wyitii|g in * September 1876* gives the 
following description of the evil,; “ The esrtWjb sowed of paddy 
fields id each village is ascertained by assessors a'ppolnted by Go¬ 
vernment^ and a list is made for each village, and sdd by pub¬ 
lic* auction, where generally professional renters purchase them, 
who, in order to make as mucu pro6t as they can from the eater- 
prise hinder, the cultivators,. I^y all possible stratagems,^rom reap¬ 
ing and threshing his crop and the poor cultivator Who is never 
a match for the renter, ignorant or the law in that respect, and 
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Bometimce driven to desperation by the prospect of starvation to 
himself and his family, by the crops being damaged by rain or 
entirely washed away by hoods, or destroyed by wild animals and 
*birds, takes the law into his own hands, by reaping, threshing and 
removing the whole brop. This is just the state of things the 
renter worked to bring about, for had he taken the actual quantity 
of paddy he was legally entitled to, he would dot make up half 
the amount he really paid for the rent. The renter now knows 
that he can impose his own lernos qpor^ the cultivafbr, for where 
could the latter produce a permit signed by the renter to reap, and 
another permit to thresh the crop, as required In the Ordinance? 
He (the renter), who is generally supported by the headman of 
the village for a trifling consideration, the headman not being a 
paid functionary, puts the law into motion against the poor yff en- 
der ; he is dragged ihto Court, and after an expensive lawsuit, in 
which thffculli^vator hag spent his all, the *poor man is worsted and 
condemned to pa^ a certain arabunt, being value of the Govern¬ 
ment share of the crop, and a further amount as costs of case. 
And it not unfrequently happens that perhaps the only piece of 
paddy-field he owns, and the crops of which formed the subject* 
of this ruinous litigation *is sold in execution, and either the renter 
dr the headtnan becomes the purchaser for*a mere song.” 

A few witnesses may be cited to testify that in no respect are 
the foregoing pictures drawn in too dark colours, but that they 
give a bare, almost bald, representation of facts. The testimony 
ofjSir Emerson Tennent, when ho was Colonial Secretary of 
Ceylon, jjias been quoted already. It may be observed, in 
passing, that Sir Emerson says, “the share of the tax which 
eventually reaches the Treasury, does not form half the 
anrount thus*extorted by oppressive devices from helpless pro¬ 
prietors.” The report of Sir EmArson Tennent was, it is stated, 
accompanied by separate reports from other officers of the local 
Government, qpcl was submitted to a commission at home, consist- 
ingtof Messil. Howes, Tuffoell, Lefevre, and Bird, Members of 
Parliament, who .accepted it as an accurate statement of the case, 
afld ^had no doubt or the oppression and extortion committed un¬ 
der the system of farixyng out assessments of paddy-lands.* They 
believe(> in the * allege^ .discouragement to cultivation, and the 
demoralization ji^ich tyranny and avarice on the one side, and 
cunning and* ^ception on Ihe,-other, necessarily create.* They 
prononnc^ the system * most objectionable in principle and re- 
comixK'tlflf^ its abolition.* * It should also be borne in mind that Sir 
J^erson Tennent thought the evil so great that he re^mmedded 
that it should at once be ren^edied ; but riotous disturbances, 

• “Cgylcm.*” Her present condition, &c., by “ Speculum.’* (Q. Wall). 
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wrongly called a rebellion, and a state of great comiifiercial de¬ 
pression hindered the project from being then carried out. Of the 
half-dozen men who, in. the intervening thirty years, have succeed¬ 
ed him as Colonial Secretary, not one has imitated Sir Emerson 
Tenuent in an epenly-avdwed desire to grapple with the evil and 
overcome it by ^ more righteous system of finance. Men, how¬ 
ever, have no* been silent on the subject, nor could they be whilst 
a single idea, of honour or s^m^athy remained in their breasts. In 
the remarks to be quoted •toniy a very small portion of the evi¬ 
dence available op this subject is^mstde use of. 

The (then) Government Agent of* the Eastern Province, in 
giving evidence before the Irrigation Commission in 1866, showed 
the crushing weight under which cultivation ^is carried on in 
that island. He showed that the, culjbivator of a piece of 

Crown land, one abiunam in sowing extent, had to make good the 
following dues at the close of the harvest, ipdependont of the 
pecuniary expenses incurred for levelling, constructing earthen 
ridges, &c., viz.:— 


Seed paddy, including interest at 50 per cent. 
Subsistence paddy do. do. '... 

Government share at l«-5th if the yield be ten-fold 
Hire for ploughing bullocks ... ... 

Hire for driving ofi birds and for reaping 
Threshing hire ... ... ... 



amunams 

« 

ft 

99 

>9 


Total ... 8^ aman|jm8 

If the yield be ten-fold, i, e., 10 amunams, tbare woulu'> 
remain but 1 ^ amunam for the cultivator, after all the above 
charges were deducted, * . ^ ^ 

The enormous interest alluded to is still characteristic of * the 
district. In the latter half of 1876, iu one criminal and one civil 
case, J’i,000 was expended in retaining fees ,for threl Colombo 
advocates, one of them obtaining* ^600. The defepdlkot in one* 
of the cases was known by name of Fifty per cent Bamaswam^. ^ 
Mr. Leopold Ludovici, in a work on Rice Caltt^atUn, its past his¬ 
tory and present condition, published in 1867» thus refers to the 
tax and mode of collection. ; 

The tax itself is one of the ^orst iiud, beipg placed not oa 
the consumer buf on the producer. »The*8trouge9t argument that 
the Gcvefameut can advance fof its continuance, ft the willing 
submission ISf the cultivator to pay it. This Hs certaibJy, an ex- 
ceptionfiil feature in the history, of taxation. Originally iihppsed 
as a rent on the land, which under the natIVe monarchy was cdu- 
sidered the sole property of the-Qrown, the rent has been perpe¬ 
tuated as a tax after the Crown had alienated its title. The natives 
have been accustomed to it from time immemorial, incapable of 
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understanding nice distinctions of political science; and some* 
thing like a moral conviction that it is a just due has got posses* 
j^ioD of th.e^t minds. 

The one*tenth of the crop that the native paddy-grower is called 
upon to pay is, as we shall prove, excessive in its^f; but the legal¬ 
ized extortion, to which the cultivator is exposed at the hands 
t>f the Government renter, .adds an e,xtrinsic burdhn, and often 
raises the nominal one-tenth itax .in reality to one-fourth. The 
passive and uncomplaining tam^ness^ of*the native agriculturist 
has been turned against himseff, and the native caltivator, instead 
of being encouraged and protected, is lelft to compete with the 
foreign grower at immense disadvantage. The duty on import¬ 
ed paddy is calculated at the same rate as the tax on the home- 
produced grain, that ois, the import duty of Sisi, *on th€‘'O^QffTel, 
at 2s. 6(1. per bushel, is exactly equivalenfr to the one-tenth tax 
on the home-pfbdaced ; 1}ut in proportion as the market price of 
packly rises, so will the rate of duty fall, while under the same 
circumstances the tax rises relatively. The rise of price virtually 
lowers the duty on the imported grain, but the cultivator is not 
* similary benehted as regards the one-tenth tax. When paddy 
sells at 28. the bushel, the native cultivator and the importer 
are on equal terms; but should paddy rise to Ss. the bushel, 
the duty falls to one-twentieth, while the value of the one-tenth 
tax rises to one-fifth.* The disadvantages under which the native 
cultivator labours in this respect alone, without taking to account 
tjl^fother imposts to which he is liable, are therefore sufiScient 
^ disqualify him from competing in his own market with the 
Indian cultivator. **** We have gathered from actual ex¬ 
perience, and all the^ople whom we have consulted—people 
largely ^interested in paddy-lands in all parts of the coun¬ 
try—agrep with us, that«paddy-cultivation scarcely, if ever, gives 
more than^six per cent, interest on the outlay. The price 
*of toe- land* depends altogether on the ascertained rate of 
yiel^ and whether the acre cost £5 or ^50, the nett in¬ 
come will only covfer 6 jper cent interest; and unless pro¬ 
duction is* stimulated under a more enlightened system of 
cultivation than at preset, ^he returns are not likely to exceed 
the present minimum rat^ Under these circumstauces, therefore, 
it must be obysrtls that taxation is not exactly the mqan^ best 
adapted for^couraging paddy-cultivation. We alwa^ip had our 
doubtoptoat^he one-tenth tax was got out of the profits, and were 
8tai1;led to find from the statistics we have been *afole 
*to^ileet, that it is entirely 
of the country.” 

Of the mode of the collection he says :—** But if the tax 
itself is vicious, its baneful efiect on toe great industry of 


drawn from the agricultural capital 
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the native population is intensified by the system organized 
for collecting it. The stacks of reaped paddy often remain 
piled up for weeks and even months^ until the r^ter gives^ 
the unfortunate cultivator- permission to thresh out. The ren¬ 
ter, who is only the proprietor of one-tenth crop, is invested 
by* law with arbitrary power over all the operations of agriculture 
after the crop begins to boll,*and the destruction of the proprie-^ 
tor's nine-tefiths is risked^ ii^oaler to protect the renter against 
fraud on the part of the prodvcei;. It has been pleaded that 
unless such power were conferred on the renter, it would be im¬ 
possible for him to pay a fair price to’Government, and that no 
other mode of collecting the tax which may be substituted for the 
farip^i^g^^^sptem ^yould be so cheap and conve.nientr to Government 
as thist JBut it -otould be scarcely necessary to point out that 
higher considerations than those of mere cheapness*and con¬ 
venience should actuate the policy ^f the GovernraSht in dealing 
with this question. The public are too familiar with the extor¬ 
tion and oppression practised by the Government renter on the 
cultivator, to render it necessary for us to enter into details de¬ 
scriptive of the system. We, however, offer the following extract 
from the Colombo Agricultural Society’s report, as a truthful 
account of the manner in which the renter deals with the cul¬ 
tivator. 

‘ The law on this subject is laid down in the Ordinance 14- of 
1840, and a more complicated system of notices and counter- 
notices could hardly have been invented. ^ 

* The paddy-tax is generally sold by Government to tfie highest'' 
bidder, who goes by the name of tliej paddy-renter. This in¬ 
dividual is always a very shrewd person,*well read in the Ordi¬ 
nance and well versed in its intricacies. The headmay of the 
village is generally in his interest, and the name of tliQ Govern¬ 
ment paddy-renter has a magic, influence on "l^tty magistrates 
and commissioners, and very often on higher judicial officers. * 
It may be well imagined with what odds agaii^gii him the ignorant 
paddy-cultivator starts in this race, fhe Of’dinance enables the 
renter to create a regular circle of pit-faljls round his Victim, and 
with a little extra impulse communicat^d^hy the headman ( who, 
in the majority* of cases is a« secret ^rtner*^ the renter) the 
ignorant paddy-grower will inevijtabiy fall into these traps 

set for himeby the renter. The renter having now the cultivator 
completely in his power is able to impose his own tehiftfe^aud if 
nearly three or four times as moch as the legitimate sbaie 4 h® 
to is not paid down at .onp, he generally resorts* to the 
police-court in the first instance, as the criminal nature of its 
proceedings is better cdlculated to serve his purpose than the 
dilatory process of a civil suit. A false return of the service 
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of the summons, skilfully arranged between the renter and hia 
secret partniy, leads to a criminal warrant with all its terrors of 
awesfc and imprisonment, and this necessarily leads to a settle¬ 
ment of the renter’s demand in full, either by,an immediate 
money-payment or tbo granting of a bond, mortgaging, perhaps, 
the very field which in process of time is seized and* sold in exe^ 
cution. Instead of this private settlement we will suppose that 
the matter is publicly iovestigatefl ii^ c^urt We belike in the 
hist case the cultivator’s prospeciiS will not be found to be any 
brighter. Perhaps he finds himself for the first'timo in a court 
of jnsticG, Avhich in ordinary cases, would be *sufticient to confuse 
him, but •when to that is snperadded the contempt of the court- 
pt'oo and the angi'y address of the secretory and ^le iuterpret<§f 
(all personal friends* of •the paddy-renter), the few collected 
tlionghls wiiicl^accomppied him from tlie village are fairly 
taken out of him,* aruMheuccfflrth he is altogether in the hands 
of tno renter and his friends, who will find no difficulty in secur¬ 
ing his conviction. Wo will supjjpsc further that by some acci- 
jlent, or by the iotorposition of the Appellate Court, the cultivator 
is ^eventually the succssfiTl party. Will that, in the slightest 
doj^ree, improve his position ? The delays 'atteudant on a suit, 
instituted, perhaps, in a court some 10 or 16 miles away from 
ids village, will give liim occupation for months which ought 
to be devoted to hfs crop ; thus his field would be deprived of 
hisjmre and attention, at the very time when such attention, 
be jnost needed, and tbo inevitable consequence of this 
^I’ould be the total ruin of bis crop. This is not an exaggerated 
/ picture, but what really itakos place in our courts, principally in 
the diit-stations.* It often happens that wholo crops are aban- 
• doued to^ivoid collision with the piMdy-renter.” 

But apaft from the extortion and impositions practised by the 
ifonter on ib« fielii, ^lis position aiud intlucuco as the great capital¬ 
ist of*tbo village, enables him to bind down the cultivators around 
him^uuder a syijtcmw^f social serfdom. It is soldom that he sends 
the grain, which he collects as the farmer of the Goyernmeut tax, 
to market. It pays himtbelter to reserve it to be lent at usuri¬ 
ous interest to the cullWators cither for seed or maintenaoc®. 
Mr. Birch, thou^*not speaking directly of the renter, describes 

^^0 3 ■v\ e\ I n f*.I1 l/^UTCt * — ^ 


practice 
the ufu 


rot 


in the Batticaloa district as follows*:— “A. 
mttf Vogue in the district, of lendings paddy at 


and customary rate of 5(l-per-cent. repayable at the end 
% harvest. A crop fails, or ftearly so, either from want*of 
water in *one district, or too muck water in another, and the un¬ 
fortunate cultivators, who boar g,!! the losses, are not able to re¬ 
pay tlioir seed or consumption paddy. They give debt-bonds 
then Coi the quautily. ten amniouams were originally borrowed, 
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tliey give a bond for 15 at the end of the harvest, repayable 
with 50 per cent, at the end of the next, andr if not able 
then to pay it, from another failure, a fresh bond for 22| 
with another ^ per cent, to run to next harvest is extorted from 
them.”* 

. The great pressure upon the cultivator was, however, even 
more forcibfy put by a merchant ofi Colombo, Mr. George Wdll, 
who in 1868, when tlje oolohy was much exercised about a 
reformed legislature, which refenopbeing mainly in the interests of 
the European colonists did not deserve, and did not achieve, suc¬ 
cess, wrote a series oi letters to the 'Colombo Observer^ afterwards 
published under the title of "Ceylon : her present condition, revenue 
tfijggj^nd expenditure." In the course of hiu enquiry he dealt 
fully with padd 3 Nsultivation, and remafkedhas follows:— 

‘The renter wields a power with whic^ no subject ought ever to 
be invested; and the people sufi^r a sort of bondage which no ci¬ 
vilised government should permit *' 

"It is by no means a simplq^ task to arrive at an accurate calcu¬ 
lation of the results of tho paddy-grower’s enterprise; or to 
express in ordinary terms the exact anrount of taxation he endured 
Sotting aside the extortion he suffers, of which no calculation ' 
whatever can be made, the task is beset with difficulties. Tho 
great diversity of local customs in different parts of the country, 
as to the mutual obligations of the people to render service to *’ 
each other and the mode of settlement for such services, Ic^ds to 
various modes of calculating the cost of production ;,and the-'jal- 
culations from different places have sometimes so little in common,, 
that they seem to refer to different nuitters, this is especially the 
case when they are expressed in sterling? The'Services rendered 
by labourers are rarelj' ever‘paid for in cash, but a.r& either re- , 
turned in similar services or paid for in kind, eash particular 
service being entitled to its Oippropriate prop£>rtiou of the crop. 
The return received by the land-owner, and the tax*paid to Govern¬ 
ment, are always in kind. Hence the sinjpliost c|$.lculation of cost 
and return is that which shows the various items in kind^ and 
this reduced to its corresponding number of days* "labour, or its 
proportion to gross earnings, affords«the’'fairest and most conveni¬ 
ent term for comparison *with o^er clai^i^ of the people. I 
proposej therefore, to show the,relation between^bbe gross earnings 
and the contribution to the revenue, in comparing tlh^ondition of 
ajl.classes of the people. 

" The following calculations are based on numerous detai^*/e- 
turns I have coHected from to time, and are, I believe, rc-, 
liable as representative or typi^l cases. 

' Mr. Birch’s report on Batticaloa, 15th December, 1856, 
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(I.) Cfst and return of tbc cultivation of one ammonam or 6 
bushels sowing extent:— 

\ Cost. 

* Seed I ammonam .. ... 6 bushels. 

Tax, if a-tenth and 1 extortion .,,*6 „ i 

Cattle, Tools, &c. ,. 6 „ 

Interest on seed, &c. .. 3 „ 

• OUerings and Sundries,,, .. „ 


10-fold 
Less cost 


Re^uru- 






• • • 


CO 

22| 




* ^ Nett ... 37| Paddy =>18if bushels Rice 

In this calculation*! distinguish only betweci;]^ tibiat part ui tSe 
produce wluch accrues to the owner and cultivator; and that 
which passes aWdy from fhem. Subsistence paddy, owner’s share, 

• &c.,*are not noticed because they accrue. My object is to ascer¬ 
tain the gross income, and the proportion it bears to the amount 
of taxt.3 paid. 18| bushels of rice, therefore, represents all tho. 
T*emu aeration accrtiing to tiie owner and labourer for the cuUiva- 
tidn of say 2^ to 3 acres of land, including the tilling, sowing, fenc¬ 
ing, watching, harvesting and husking operations. 


^'(2.) The taxes paid by a cutivator as expressed in sterling 
are very nearly as follows 


1 I^ad Tax ... 

2 Bice 28 bushels at 7d. 

3 Salt at 8d. perhead| 

4 CustoiQi duties Cloth, Currystuff 

5 Stamps ... _ 


s a 
,.030 
■ 0 16 4 
.024 
.016 
.016 


JB . 1 4 8' 

* ^‘T^iis does ftot* include tax on spirits, which would add a very 
considerable sum, bgl| it is a voluntary and not a compulsory contri- 
butibn to the revenue, al spiritg are not a necessary of life. The items 
rice, salt and customs, are computed on the assumption that 
each tax-payer has 2^ (Je^endents in the shape of wife, children, 
aged parents, or infirm" reloitives, son-efFectives, w]jo earn little or 
nothing. In thp^irectory the dbrapiler estimates 3 dependents to 
each, and y^n have po doubt good authority for that ^ure ; but 
I think,(iir^o high, and adopt 2^, in the belief that it is nearer 

thflg jrffe average,” ‘ • * • 

■^nContinning bis enquiry, the writer proceeded. , 

*Tn ray last letter, the cost and return of paddy growing were 
estimated in kind, and 1 now tradslato the same computation into 
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days’ labour for tile purpose of comparison 

Fillinff, preparitig and sowing 
Watching, fencing 
Itcaping, stacking and threshing 
Husking (convcrtii^g into rice} 


62 days’ labour 
20 do,' 

50 do! 

45 do. 


IletifrA ns before 
Less tax, if one-tenth. 
Sojd ^ 

Interest and sundiiesT 
Cattle and Tools 


Total' 177 days* labour, 

10 fold=60 bushels. 


* *... 5= 22| 


Nett return ‘ ... ;i7^=l8:l Uls. rice. 

‘^Several of these items are subject to variation ; but the figures 
I are fair, both in regard to the soprftate items and the 

total results. Wwtehing and fencing are^in dome places very oner¬ 
ous works, the former often necessitating the use of a g^wi, still on 
an average, and as applied to the‘cultivation, not of an ammOjUam 
singly, but of a largo area, my figure is, I believe, near the mark. 
As regards the use of cattle and tools, when the cultivator is 
fortunate enough to be the owner of this stock, the return of^ 
course accrues to him as such ; still, thid cannot bo taken as a rule. 

“ Hence the result “of 177 days’ labour is 18^ bfisbels of rice, 
on the liberal assumption of a ton-fold scale of production ; and 
on the low scale of a-tenth for tlio Government tax, and without any 
allowance for extortion ! The tax therefore equals 28^ days’ labour 

to which, add f 

Eoad tax ... 

Salt 

Oustoms duties 
Stamps ... 

** Total ... 42 fiayii’ labour 

contributed to the revenue. *■ •» 

It will be observed that, far as regards rthe tax our 
grain, it is contributed out of the return f5r 177 ♦'days’ 
labour only, and that this return is equaJ. to,,,the consump¬ 
tion of only 2^ persons at the rato of 8* bushels per annum, 
and hence the remaining Of bushel^ required for the culti¬ 
vator and his dependents, must bp .obtained, either" by a se¬ 
cond crop of patldy, or, where tliat canmot be "rmsed, by cultiva¬ 
tion of fine grain, vegetables, or by other industry If fine graifi, 
this also i# subject to tax, and would add about 9|\;jays’ labour 
to Jthe foregoing calculation. In such a state of tlung^iv.wiU be 
at once seen how valuable a resburce it is to the paddy-cuUfVsipr 
to. have a market for such untaxed produce as he may be able to* 
Vaise during the rest of the year; and it will be easily uncTerstood 
wby the couditioa of the people in the vicinity of such markets 


• •• 
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as Coloml^, Gallo, Kand}^ and the cofToe diltricts, is so very 
superior to that of the cultivators who have to depend almost 
exclusively^on grain culture. In those localities, even the straw 
Vjccomes a considerable item of additional income. 

“ The foregoing figures, representing the proportion of earnings 
paid to the revenue by the paddy-grower, are confirmed by tlie cal¬ 
culation ill sterling, as given in iny last. # ^ 

* Assuming the value of a day’s labour at 7d5., the’amount con¬ 
tributed by the cultivator, vft. 8d. is equal to 42.^ days* 

labour. Perhaps it may be contended tfiat *7(1. is a low rate, and 
no doubt labour hired for short and uncertain periods of service 
will often command a higher rate ; but taken as the rate for the 
whole year round, it is, I believe, a very favorable average. If, 
therefore, the hAouror he fortunate enough to (jam 7d. per d^iy 
for the whole year, his cofttribution to the revenue' is upwards of 
an eight qf» his entire income, and tho paddy-grower, as owner and 
cultivator, under f&vorabki circuilistances contributes very nearly a 
sixth. 

The only comment I shall for the present offer upon this scale 
of taxation imposed on the native labourer and paddy-grower, iff 
that, whilst they coutVibnte so largo a proportion of their whole 
earnings, a oivilian, receiving an income of n thousand a year, pays 
to the general revenue only a part of a single day’s income ! lie 
commutes his road-tax at the same rate per diem as his cooly ; 
and pays no more tTian he, except in the shape of customs duties 
on%the luxuries in which ho pleases to indulge. Even these 
^J^ifl^ries ]j|ay a lower rate of duty than the necessary food of the 
^ poor. This pays 10 per cent, of its present value, whilst that pays 
only 5!” § 

it has been tbougliifbetter that the foregoing extracts, althougli 
they ar# long, should be quoted inpfull rather than fresh statements 
brought forward, because tpiioy have been submitted to the people 
^most concqjned;^ and have prac],ically passed unchallenged. Ten 
yeaiip have ^one by since they were published, but no single state¬ 
ment has bc^n 4Sf)ntroverted, and tlio evil exists in 1878 as 
rafhpant as it did in f820, \^hen it aroused the sympathies of a 
French visitor to the island. It is as great now as it was in 4830, 
when InfJian administrjfti^ySiSuggested a remedy. It is as baneful 
in its effects to-day as iUvms fiftecsi years later, wImju Mr. Gladstone 
suggested th^f^a better system,of finance sliould prevail. Tho 
cultivatorj^^ unequally taxed now as he was when Mr. Ludovici 
in Mr. George Wallin 1808, tore away the swathings 

tape and broke through 4he crust of irresponsible official¬ 
dom, anff exhibited the uakcdues| of tho land and the robbery of 
the people in the namo of the la^vv. To say more upon the nature 
or extent of the evil would be to darken knowledge with many 
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words. Facts sucli as have been described by competei^ authori¬ 
ties, a few of which have been quoted or alluded to, are loud-voiced 
in calling for a speedy remedy. We may thereforqrproceed to 
enquire * 

III.— WhF the EV5L WAS ALLOWED TO CONTINUE. 

No one reason would suffice to explain why the wrong ac- 
kqowledged p& all hands has so long been suffered to 
continue. A complexity of causes hi.s contributed to the result,* 
in reg;iard to Some of whi^h ^otia liCcle guilt attaches to particular 
parties. The most guilty is undoubtedly the Colonial office. If 
tliere is one attitude pore than another in which that office 
delights to it is as a friend of the people of the country 

as against European colonists, who, it is assumed from their 
po sltiop a s ineipbers of the ruling race, are ♦likely to have 
favour shown them-in any matters upon^wMch their minds are 
set. So strongly is this feeling cherisheo^.that, at^the time when 
agitation was renewed in 1876, abdut food*taxes hnd the farming 
system, Earl Carnarvon was delaying a work of urgent importance, 
viz., railway extension, by demanding from the planters a gua- 
f an tee against loss, when the Commission appointed by the au¬ 
thorities themselves had demonstrably ‘proved that the projected 
line of railway would ‘pay interest on construction ‘and contri¬ 
bution towards a sinking fund. In a mutter of this kind, where 
there is apparent (but not real) conflict of European and native 
interests, the Colonial office may obtain giWt kudos from un¬ 
thinking and unreflecting persons. But where unostentatioi^ sly 
good work may be done for the natives, their hand is,withhel<&:^ 
In nothing has this been more marked than in the supinenesa 
with which food-taxes and revenue farmilg have been regarded. 
In the island,^ with the Governor changing evety five yeefrs; 
with the second official (the Colonial Secretary) a new man 
chosen from among the clerks of the* Colonial office^ with the 
members of the civil service m<fved from plac^. to < place and < 
hampered on every hand with routine duties, wldch absorb all 
tlieir time, and frowned upon and passed ovef r^ards promo¬ 
tion, if they venture to display anyc zeal whatever ; with a total 
absence of representative Governmeni and*no means whatsoever 
existing for the people to express their* grievances, the whole 
body of subordinate officials being bound* «hand*£|mi foot to the 
chariot wheels of the Government Agent, not onh^aring to call 
ibis soul hil own or expose corruption under pain oKj;^ ; with 
English colonists mere birds of passage, intent mainly uJWbj^ak- 
ing money so that they may Ifeturn to their own land; witlhail 
these circumstanceft, there need > |;)e little cause for wonder that 
no special efforts have been ma(}e, spontaneously, to improve off 
the face of the earth the state of things described.' With the 




Colonial ^office it is vastly different. Standing outside the turmoil 
of local politics, their attention not distracted by the thousand- 
«and-ooe events of every-day official life which occupy the ad¬ 
ministrators in Ceylon, with all the» information requisite at 
their fingers’ ends, knowing too, that their power is supreme and 
what they wish is regarded as law, it was for the Coloiyal 
* office to have instructed one or other of the many adminis¬ 
trators it has sent out to see tlrat this, blot on the escutcl^on of 
Ceylon’s fair fame was renxoved. This, however, has not been 
done. Sins of omission are as flagrant as sins of commission. 
Not to bestow a great boon upon a whole ’people, when the op¬ 
portunity for bestowing that boon exists, is as great a crime as 
deliberately plamiing and carrying out an evil. If the Cojgftial 
office, as the mainspring of the goverumeut.ot Crown colonies, 
does not of set purpose deliberately enter *iipon the work of im¬ 
proving the adffiinistrafiou of ttie lands it rules, its raison d!4tre 
is gone. In the matter which forms the burden of this paper 
tl»e Colonial office cannot be acquitted of great and grievous 
laolu'-s. From the time when Mr. Gladstone wrote his despatch 
in 1845, nay, from the time of the report of Messrs. Colebrook 
& Cameron* in 1862, the Colonial office diave been aware of the 


injurious nature of a portion of the taxation of Ceylon, but have 
not set themselves to remedy the evil. Meanwhile the people 
who are exhorted to*adore British rule for its supreme righte- 

2 ess, have their land taken away from them by chicanery 
fraud, practised in the name of the law, under the osgis of the 
_ lisli omcial, while, if the cultivator has managed to preserve 
his soil, be has seen |iimself once, perhaps twice, every year 
robbed of alL4fis proftts, his capital diminishing, ^d utter want 
and poi(erty*rapidiy approaching.^ ^ 

AH thi» time, owing to eauses altogether extraneous to the cul¬ 
tivating clgss ^f* the people, ^her revenue has been rising. It 
has jisen 25(Ppercent. in thirty years and the ‘ permanent persons’ 
in Downing-sj^'eet^lume themselves upon the excellent administra- 
timi which produces this res^dt, administration the wires of which 
are pulled “by themselves. That is one side of the shield. Tlie other 
shows pttty officials exftljng by bribery and corruption, as the 
payment of the keadmen cannot be thought of for a moment, 
and a people wkb regard cultivatictfi of the soil as an honorable 
pursuit ar^^early ^sinking into greater poverty, 1lffio.se who 
been immeasurably benefited under British rule, as 
mj^irtmstered in Great Britain, are positively sinking to a deeper 
oepth hhan was known by thi^ir forefathers under native sover¬ 
eigns, or even under Dutch governance. Evidently the chief 
portion of the blame for the existing state of things must be 
borne by the o’ffico now ^presided over by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
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Ceylon officials, however, cannot be allowed to pass iincon- 
dcnined. Heie and there it is true, to their honour be recordedi 
individual members of the service have re-echoed the hot words 
of censure and blame recorded in Sir Emerson Tennent’s report 
on the financial state of Ceylon. As we have seen, too, in the 
report of the II^ igation Commission of 1866, the commissioners 
could recommend that every care should be taken to check ex-' 
action, but n'o proposal was pade fbr altering the systtsm under 
which exaction wus almost invited, aod which, nowhere in tlio world, 
has been practised without bringing with it a long train of corrup¬ 
tion and imposition. Agents of provinces have been too anxious 
for a balance sheet showing a surplus to risk any proposal which 
m ight for a tim<^ cause a deficit. But inefficiency in this respect 
has been nowhera* more marked than 'wlidn the annual budget 
has been submitted to tlie Legislative Coui^cil. The^wholn financial 
position of the colony, the expehditure*’of revenue, &c., is (dis¬ 
posed of in a speech which would occupy about three quarters of 
a column of the Times newspaper. No interest attaches to tliis 
statement on the part of the general public, because no proposal , 
is ever broached regarding a change in‘the incidence of taxation, 
nor is any comprohcitsive review of the finaficial pc^sition of the 
colony as a whole, or of certain districts, to show progress or 
the reverse, indulged in. There are nine' officials present in 
council. Not one rises to suggest improved modes of finance. 
Of the six unofficials, those amongst them who are indcpondf»nV 
perhap one-half, sit in silence, or confine themselves tp rnakil^ 
a few remarks in the sub-committee’s report, or asking for in- ^ 
formation when tlm details aro considered in a committee of the 
whole House^ If tliey think of this paiVicular'^cuse at all ft is 
to remember* hat two succe^ive Singhalese members**of the 
Bouse have brought the subject forward to no purpose; and, 
where there arc no constituents tOk prompt a leJgislatcK' to action t 
or to call him to account for remissuess, there is not mu«h to 
induce a man to bring forward a motion year^ter(,;year to sub¬ 
mit himself to crushing and successive defeats. . 

As thingli have occurred in Ceylon in ,recent years, there has 
always been a suipluft.to expend on «p|j.l)lic works, and 8. general 
purring of satisfaction, or a mild anjl swbdued gleeful rubbing of 
hands, evinces the gratification *that is felt by llb^^rable mem- 
.bers, Au^hing fikn a statesmanlike review ofvkefinancial 
po|i|ion of the'^ cqlonyi with a view to remedying defeefesis not 
so much a« dreatned of. If da unofficial member sboulit 
any,activity, lie is looked npon^as interfering with the *iiarinony 
with which coloniai legislation f^iould be ciariied on, and finds 
himself snubbed by the officfal spokesman amongst j^ho contemptu¬ 
ous smiles of the official matority, Ik rcdiiires a thick skin 
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and rnuclil patience to be an unofficial member of the Ceylon 
le"isl;iture. k The second portion of the blame^ therefore, rests up- 
qi) tlie chiei* administrators in the island, and their portion of 
guilt is r.ot light. 

The newspapers can hardly be expected to stir ifliemselves very 
briskly upon a subject which \8 caviare to the generjjkl public. The 
wishes and tastes of readers have to be considered, aifd those wislf- 
es and tastes, in the English pagers at feast, are not demoted to a 
consideration of subjects peculiarly nati^ve. • 

Their own affairS’occupy so nJueb of their time to leave Eng¬ 
lish colonists little inclinatiorf to take an intferest in matters which 
dn not pafticularly affect them. The agent of the North-Western 
Province (Mr. Milford) writing in 18G4(, when alluding to the re¬ 
pair of tanks, which Iwid ongaged his attention foj- Ibuiy years/ Ss 
a subject vdally affecting the agriculture ot« the country, the sup¬ 
ply of food, imcl'tlte welf-Joeiug c4’ the people, very truly remark- 
■ e(l:Unfortunately measures for the benefit of the natives have 
not hitherto met with that consideration by the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, to which they are entitled in return for the taxation they pay„ 
‘and wliich is accorded to»raeasiires for the promotion of the iu- 
tflrests of Eiwopeans. It appears to bo assiwnod, while the Eng¬ 
lish residents and the European descendants are only about 4,000 
and the natives 2,000,000. that the whole amount of revenue avail- 
' able for public works*should be devoted to affording facilities to the 
plantations and promoting the interests of the minority. Witness 
jtJjMi^utcry^against, and animadversions on, Sir H. Ward’s irrigation 
-/works, the votes.for which passed against much ripposition, because 
-'for the benefit of the mftives^ who are totally unrepresented; 
whikj largo siiwiS of n»noy were thrown away in an abortive at¬ 
tempt t» supply the coffee estateJI with labour by Government 
regulation*. Witness the •agernehS with which measures for the 
^pprehensiosfci of ^ifnaway coolies,^aDd legal ordinances for binding 
and landing (tver the natives to the tender mercies of the proctors, 
and .similar were passed while measures for the relief 

of the cultivators fronf the oppression attendant on the system of 
levying the'grain-tax in kind were allowed to fall stillborn ; and 
other iusftinces on whiclrilj i| unnecessary further to dwell.” 

Not to lengthen^these ro*naj;Its unduly, it may l)C briefly point¬ 
ed out that th^auses conducing tQ the continuance of tUe iujury 
inflicted an tlie poor by food-taxes and the harm to the p^ple by the 
farmiu^system, are duo (a) to thcrculpable supineness of the Golo- 
njal'^race ; (6) to the frequent changes of rulers of the isl&nd.'sJhd 
‘ the chief* officials, rendering a coherent and continued policy im- 
pos.sible ; (c) the dolce far nient^ manner in which the budget 
is year by year introduced and the system of one period adopted en. 
bloc for another ; (d) the miserable apology for a legislature where 
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an overwhelming majority of ofiScials sit, and where nC)n-official8 
are nominated and have no responsibility towards the j^neople they 
are supposed to represent; (e) the subject believed to concern native? 
alone is not interesting enough for consideration in the English 
papers which, practically, represent the»public opinion of the island ; 
(/) the backwaid state of the sufferers, being cultivators in the far 
interior, prevents their grievances being made known, their headmeri 
being devoted to the official ^ie^v of every question ; and (g) if the 
subject is ever mentioned, the cry i^,raised,‘the revenue that would 
thereby be lost cannot be spared in the present state of the colo¬ 
ny, which is corainittedf to public works of such magnitude that 
we dare not run the risk of having a deficit.’ 

Jj^\£ill be thqaim of the writer, in the next division of this 
paper, to sliow "that reform need resultin no deficit, but 
that, on the contrary, righteousness and justice might bo secured, 
the last vestige of farming iniquity removed, persons \vell-tO;ido, 
even wealthy, but now escaping taxation, made to pay a fair 
share towards the revenue, rice cultivation greatly relieved, but 
nob altogether exempted, whilst the island Chancellor of the Exche- ^ 
qner would have as large a sum for annhal disposal as now falls 
to his lot. * ” 

IV.— The Tax to take the place of the Food-tax 
AND THK Abolition of the Farming System. 
Fortunately this, which to the unthinking person who 
hears that it is proposed at one swoop to do away with ^Ttie- 
sixth of the revenue may seem a task of great difficulty^ has 
made smooth and easy by two circumstances ; first; the experience 
gained in the great continent of India where similar circumstances' 
exist; and secondly, the labours of the one local Cfiatfcellor of' the 
Exchequer who seems to have faken a broad and cOmprl^hensivo 
view of the island’s finance. No province in India is adiitiinisLered 
without a land-tax, and no impost could be mor*^ in' consonance 
with native usages and the inherited tendency whichostill 
makes the people one with thoir forefathers. €t>yl(>A has no such 
tax-strictly speaking, though the revenue raised by paddy-taxes, 
rent of Government gardens, royalty on plumbago, &c., were all 
denominated land-revenue. An ordifiavy statement ofrevenue 
would lead the dbserver, familiar wltli Ihdian finance, to the belief 
that, in* l^dia and Ceylon alike the laud uniformly 

made to a similar burden, but such is ndl the case. , The com- 
miili^’iOf| Cqlonial-office officials who, in London in rbpqrted 
upon Sif Emerson Tennent’s report truly stated : ' 

'A land-tax has*ever been the foundation of Eastern finance, and • 
is never objected to by the people, and the establishment of a fair and 

1 ’ust land-tax upon soimd principles would not only, in all probahi- 
ity, admit of the abandonment of many i^bjectionable taxes, but 
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would conduce iu other ways to the prosperity of the country, 
because a rkhtly-arranged land-tax would imply, as preliminary 
fjteps, the adjustment and' demarca.tion of boundaries, the ascer¬ 
tainment and registry of actual posess\on, an accurate and de¬ 
tailed survey of all occupied), land, and a record oT the obligations 
imposed on and rights enjoyed by each person in ^tual posession. 
bf land together with an assessment of, the tax leviable on eafth 
acre, the establishment of rule^for ^he payment of the tax, and 
a system of accounts for preventing frdKid find oppression ; precise¬ 
ly, in fact, what has been in Bnti^ India/ . 

Sir Emerson Tennent himself had recorded his opinion on 
this sul)j,ect in the following terms : “I propose that the land-tax 
in Ceylon shoukl, be acreable in its imposition, proportioned ac¬ 
cording to the recorded* nature and valuation the land,'but'so 
uniform iu.its character as to give the cultivator the best stimulus 
to exertion by ^curing to him Ihe benefit of his own capital and 
improvements. 

“So organized, and tho payments restricted to a reasonable 
amount, proportionate to the wants of the Government, and its 
' expense at the utmost newer exceeding tho limits of a moderate 
ffint, I look4ipon a land-tax iu the abstract as the most perfect 
of all means of revenue. In a poor country, especially, and where 
there are few sources of industry other than agriculture, I con¬ 
sider it to be of all 6thers tho most desirable, inasmuch as it poss¬ 
esses all the recommendations of a direct tax without its objec- 
.tidftablo ^spect. In reality it is only to the two extremes of socie¬ 
ty that direct taxation is appropriate, to the poorest and the rich¬ 
est, to the most iUitera|e and the most enlightened, to those who 
Pl^'oeent no ipbht for* indirect taxation, and those who have the 
discriminatien to perceive that direct taxation and indirect mean 
precisely 4he same thing. • 

• “On thi%pritg;i*ple J recommepd its entire applicability to Ceyloti 
wh^ the wlfole body of the community consists of these two divi¬ 
sions without. 4 nterposition of a middle class. The more intelligent 
section will agree clie*erfully,to a tax upon land, when they are given 
to understand that it iato be expended for their advantage, and made 
the mellns of getting ri<i oi duties and imposts of a more unsatis¬ 
factory kind; and*the cultivators'‘and peasantry will readily submit 
to an arrang^ent which is to liberate them from the tyranny of 
the headmen and reaters, and which they know to h^e obtained 
from time immemorial on the opposite coast of India.'' 

'llie possibility and advisaliility of a land-tax being thus es- 
tablishdd out of the mouths of thc^ parties most concerned in levying 
it, the Colonial ofhee and the Iqpal Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we may proceed to notice the applicability of the system to the 
present state of affair^ 
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A thoroughly trustworthy survey of the island lAs not yet 
been completed. The local authorities, hampered by Jibe Colonial 
office, have never once taken up the work in earnest. ^ Sufficient, 
however, is knpwn of tbe acreage of the colony to enable a 
land-tax to be levied with comparatfve fairness, subject to 
subsequent correction when the long-talked-of Cadastral survey 
is completed. Indeed, thirty years .ago, Sir Emerson TennenC 
considered that fairly ffoo^ data* were available to allow of the 
change in the system of taxation ,taking pilace. The extent of 
land in the island is oyer 12,000,000 acres, of which only about a- 
sixth is under cultivation, estimated as follows, in the case of coffee 
and kindred articles,' the figures being almost absolutely ^xacfc, 
wljjilst^there is d(>ubt as to some of the others 

*■ ' Acres. 


Rice (paddy-cultivation) 

Other ^rain (kurakkati. Indian-torn, &c.)* 
Collee (Kuropean aud native) .. 

l^a ... .. 

Cinchona 

Cotton ... 

Tobacco ... * 

CocoanatR (’’European and native) 
Arekaiiuts, Palmyra and Kitul Palms 
■Cinnamon 

(.'acao, cardamons and Edible roots 
'■ Other fruit-bearing trees 
• Pasturage, &c. 


7«<»,000 
100,000 
. aoO,(>O0 ’ 
1,080 
3,000 
60rt 
17.000 
,^50.000 
70.000 
28.000 
2,000 
60,000 
600,000 «, 


Total 


- 

21,151,580. 


As has been already remarked, of thi more than two million 
acres of cultivated land described above, onl'y the *^es'eu hundred 
thousand under rice pay any diifect tax to the GovernmeKt, All 
the others are absolutely and entirely fi^e of djrect cosatribution 
to the revenue. In regard to the rice-lands, some element of> 

doubt exists respecting a Government claim of ownership, in¬ 
asmuch as it has never been sold out-and-out, os coffee-lands 
for instance have been. Private ownership, however, is recognised 
in rice-fields, as is evidenced in the varying,, proportions of produce 
claimed by Government, viz., one-textt.» in some cases* (private 
lands) one-half ib others (Qovei^amant*property), At the most 
this is but a matter of detail, winch is susceptible of%easy arrange¬ 
ment by the island officials whose duty it \s to consider and ar¬ 
range these matters. Bearing this point of mixed and doubtful 
ownership in mind, the Colonial office committee in 1847 said : 
“In bringing forward this proposition, the Colonial Secretary has de¬ 
scribed with great clearness,, and we have no doubt with perfect 
truth, the oppression and extortion committed under the system of 
farming out the annual assessment of rice and paddy-lands, the 
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discouragement which it causes to the cultivation of that descrip¬ 
tion of prolbce, and the demoralization which tyranny and avarice 
cn the one side, and cunning and deception on the other, necessa¬ 
rily create among all who are connected withjt. It would be 
superfluous in us to repeat those objections, but we may state that 
we agree with him in thinking that the tax onarice and paddy- 
?ands, so far as that tax depends on an annual assessment of the 
growing crop, is most ohjectioifabla ii^ principle and’ought to be 
abolished as soon as it may he possible, to “Substitute for it a gener¬ 
al land-tax, based on a mixed calculation of the aTnount now paid 
for paddy and rice-lands, and the amount to be paid for other 
lands in the colony.” 

The loss to the •revenue, based on the averag^f the past five 
years, by the abolitiorf of’the share of produce ofmce-fields and of 
the tax on. hnp^rted ricc.is 

I • • • Rupees * 

Tax on Paddy (inland growth) average ... 8,00,000 

„ Rioe iuifjorted ,i ••• 13,00,000 


Total ... 21,00,000 


•"^Po meet this deficiency the following scale of taxation is sug¬ 


gested : * 

Cultivation. ^ cres. 

Rice (Paddy cultivafion) _ *700,000 

^Other grain (Kurakkan.l ndian corn, &c.) 100.000 „ 
^oflee (European and Native; 300.000 „ 

Tea • ... ... ••• 1,080 ,, 

Cinchona ... ... 3,0o() „ 

Cotton ... ••• ^500 „ 

Tobacco 40 ^.* • ••• ••• 17,000 ,, 

Cocc^imts J[European and Native) .%. 2J30,U00 ,, 
Arckanuts, Palmyra and Kitul Palms 70,000 „ 
CinnamJm • ••• 58,000 „ 

• Cacao, C»rdan)#ns and Edible root* 2 000 „ 
tyher fruit-Bearing trees ... 80,000 ,, 

Pasturage, &g. ••• ••• 60o,000 „ 

• — — 

• ' ,151,680 


Rate. 

Total. 

R 1*25= 

875,000 

1 ’00 B 3 

100,000 

2-00.^ 

600,000 

2 •()()= 

2,160 

2 00= 

6,«)00 

1-,5C« 

750 

1‘26 = 

21,250 

•50 = 

125,000 

*50 = 

35,000 

200 = 

ff6,Q00 

•50 = 

1.000 

•25 = 

20,000 

•50 = 

300,000 

Rs. 

2,14-2,160 


It wilUhus be seen tlkit the change in form of taxation would 
leave no deficit, wiiilst it\ould not fail to be attended with great 
blessings. For instance, the** monstrously evil system of. farming 
taxes, which Mr. Geo*‘gp Wall, in 1807, said would utterly break 
down after balf-an-bour’s debate in the House of Commons, would 
be altogether done away with, and the food of the people w6ifld 
be lightened of a great and pressing burden. In the case of a 

• A Rupee is locally valued at two sAillings, and is divided into one hun¬ 
dred cents which gives 50 cents to represent eight annas ; 25 four-annas and 
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cooly, such as lias been cited in an early part of /»the paper, 
it would reduce his direct contribution to the revenqio annually 
from nearly . a month’s wages to one week’s. The rice-cultivator 
would find vexa|;ious impastS at an end, and the possibility of cul¬ 
tivating his fields and reaping bis produce without any extortion, 
and would thereby be stimulated to increase the productive power 
of his land, by deep ploughing and obtaining good seed. A stimu¬ 
lus would 'most certainly be»giv&n to cultivation. 

At first sight it would seem a^ if^ an entirely new burden to the 
extent of Rs. 600,00^ were to be laid upon coffee-estates, which 
stand on a slightly different footing from other lands, having been 
purchased outright from the Crown, Even if this were the case, 
it is submitted ^hat such a tax would be in any. sense only just. 
Undoubtedly, European coffee-cultivaticVn has done great things 
in providing the people of the island with employment and bringing 
Ceylon into prominent notice. But'Bnglisfcmen have reaped vast ad¬ 
vantages therefrom, and tliere has been, and is, a steady drain of 
the wealth of the colony to England, where a large number of 
absentee landlords live in comfort, some in wealth. The wealth 
that is thus drawn from the island is in no way made to contri¬ 
bute to the revenue, there being no export-tax, and it^ias frequent¬ 
ly been a subject of consideration among Ceylon publicists whether 
some means could not be devised to reach the income of the ab¬ 
sentees, That, however, is a matter for future consideration. 'Che 
proposal of this paper does not in any way deal with it. XJtider 
the change proposed, the coffee-planter would actua,lly be'in a 
better position than he is now. This will appear when it is ex¬ 
plained that coffee-estate proprietors lay in stocks of rice from 
which they serve out weekly to their coolies; a quantity at 

a uniform price, irrespective 6f the fluctuations of prifttes in the 
local markets. ' ^ ^ 

In times of scarcity, this leads wsry often to seriotus Iocs on the parf 
of the proprietor. Upon him, rather than upon the estate cooly, does 
the import of 7d per bushel on imported rice beac most heavily. 
Remove that, and he would have all the advantage under the 
present system of serving out that staple f(jod, a system which seems 
likely to be perpetuated, ‘ 

There are iJOarly 250,000 ‘cooUes* employed in the estates, 
say, 230,0|10. The average supply of rice is three-quarters of a 
bushel per month. This gives as a result 

230,000 coolies: | bushel of rice each per month, 
for 12 months ... ... ■■ 2,070,000 • 

The tax bf SO cents per ^bushel upon the above 
* would abiount to ... ... ... Rs. 621,000 

Tax of B.S. 2 per acre as.^iven above, yields ... 600,000 

Balance in favor of land tax over-tax on rice .„ Bs. 21,000 

V. 
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Coffee pknters, therefore, could have no objection to the pro¬ 
posed cbaiwe. 

„ lu this connection further reference may be made to one of 
the- gross evils of civil kdininistration ip Ceylon, viz : the em¬ 
ployment of unpaid headman to perform revenuai or other duties. 
A change in the mode of collecting therevenue unc^pr a new system 
tvould be necessary, and Sir JSmergon l^nnenl's propdfeal is the best 
that can be devised. Hfe reraaijcs : “In the meantime* it may be 
sufficient to say that I contemplate the^ cdMection of the land-tax, 
not by renters or middlemen, not *by village authorities or local 
headmen, as on the continerft of India, bift through the direct 
instrumentality of the ssxlaried officers of the government, 
removed from the*temptation and stripped of the power of o^ 
pressing or defrauding the tax-payers. Taking tW existing esta- 
blishmentgtof the government agencies and the officers under them 
as ^ basis, the ifuraber df, assistant and tax-collectors may be so 
arraBs:ed as to insure the realization of the assessment at a moder- 
ate cost. 

As matters at present exist, a premium is placed upon extortion. 
*and fraud. In the Kandyan provinces, the Ratamahutmeya and 
dlber headman are paid after a fashion thus*described 

Another consideration involved in a general land-tax has refer¬ 
ence to the injudicious exemption which formerly prevailed gener¬ 
ally, and is still partihlly maintained, by which the lands belong- 
ing«to the native chiefs and headmen, Modliars and Korales 
ai^free fr^m assessment. This was a feudal arrangement under 
the Kandian dynasty, perpetuated by their succe.ssors, in order to 
obtain the services of thoSe officers without the direct payment of 
a Si»4ary. low Country it has been to a great extent abolish¬ 

ed, but^n tine Kandyan provinces^lt still obtains, and gives rise to 
much fraud and deception,•as it is a general practice for the Mod- 
diars and K%rale%to claim exemp^on from taxes for the lands of 
their*friends a?id dependents, under the pretence of their being 
their own. Besides, such a distinction is calculated to strengthen 
the pride of cast, and to perpetuate the ascendancy of a privileged 
class. I 

In th^ maritime proviiic^ there is no payment whatever, or 
exemption from taiRation. The vety highest officwls (Mudaiiyars) 
only receive payment, and that on a miserably ft>H^cale. The 
consequence is, that'vlealthy men alone are selected to serve 
Government, and local rule is in the hands of a few families, |v^th 
the result that the baneful influernSe of the Squire in the secluded 
English Ullage is here exhibited tq an extent thift even the most 
backward district in great Britain^cannotapproa ch unto or conceive 
No opportunity is given to*merit, and a stereotyped state of society 
exists in a most lament^^ble degree. 
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This is recognised, but, os usual under the preser]|Ji form of 
Government in Ceylon, nothing is done to cope it. Sir 

Charles Peter Layard, in 1867, wrote : “At the passing uf theirrigaij- 
tion ordinance, I 8uggeste<J the desirableness of making provision 
for the payment of headmen, and recom^mended that every headman 
appointed und^f that ordinance should be entitled to receive a 
remuneration* equal to th^ valpe of one peck in each bushel of 
paddy-produced, in the division fp which he was appointed. I 
believed that this would'not^only have inereased his interest in the 
cultivations he superintended, hut dlso have precluded the neces¬ 
sity of his engaging ih private business for subsistence, and all 
that I have seen and heard since has only confirmed pile in the 
opinion, that for the prosperity of agriculture ag well as of every 
otlier object of public concern tl»e headinsn should be paid." 

Prompted by outside* influences, and by questions asked in the 
House of Commons by Mr. T. Pottev,*M. V., * Hon. ‘ Secretary? 
of the Cobden Club, the subjects of revenue farming and footl-taxes 
were brought forward in the Ceylon legislative council, in the ses¬ 
sion of 1876. Tlie native members, the Hon. Sir Cooraara Swa- 
my (Tamil) and the Hon, James Alwis (Singhalese) bestirred* 
themselves briskly, and a most stirring and interesting,, debate Wds 
the consequence. In the course of debate, the Queon’s Advocate 
(the Hon, R. Cayley) made the significant remark that the food 
taxes were doomed. Government promised a commission of enquiry, 
which sat and took evidence in 1877. The commission, reported 
most adversely against the continuance of the revenue farnStng 
system, and it is to be abolished ; the question of food-taxes they 
avoided, beyond a passing condemnatory reference to a land-tax. 
It is probable that during the session of the Ceyk,!? Legislature, 
commencing about the time that these pages go to press, tiie ques¬ 
tion of revenue farming will receive final treatment. the last 
moment, a letter has reached meirom Ceylon, in ^hiek' the follow-* 
ing fact is incidentally mentioned. “I had before Ine yesterday,'* 
says the writer, “a case which shows the facilities gir.en by the ordi¬ 
nance to Government renters for th® purpdse of oppressing culti¬ 
vators.” A renter was entitled to only one-tenth of a dry grain 
crop on a paraveni land : he claimed ©r^i-nalf, contending that the 
land was a crown tenure. The ciU^ators refusing to give him 
more than qr.i-itenth, he proseauted them for breach of the ordi¬ 
nance. Tlfe ignorant cultivators were afrtiW to remove any por¬ 
tion of the crop from the field, pending the decision of the case^ 
and the crop has been rottitfg in the field for the last five 
months. The cuHivators were qot only robbed of all the* fruits of 
‘their labour, J6ut they were subj^ted to the wrong and expense of 
defending themselves in a criminal case,<^imp]y because they resist¬ 
ed the extortionate demands of the renter^ 
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Whatevir may be the wisdom or unwisdom of general appeals 
to the Britfch Parliament on matters of Indian concern, ^ as regards 
tJie grievan^ described in this paper, the action was justified by 
the result. Had not the matter been brgught to the notice of the 
Cobden Club, and by that body forced upon the attention of Par¬ 
liament, the protests of island reformers in 1876 WO»ld have been as 
kiefiectual as those which preceded them* ^ Thanks, hhwever, to si* 
multaneous effort, in England and India, the monstrous plan — 
beloved by Ottoman administrator^—ot fatming the grain revenue, 
is being abolished. A further effort will be needed to remove tUo 
food'taxes: if energetically m*ade, it would be equally successful. 




Wm. digby. 





A GOLD STANDARD WITHOUT A GOLD CoAuGE IN* 
JENGLANB AND I^^DIA—A STEP TOWARDS AN 
INTERI^ATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM. 

T v ' 

O distin^uisb between«,the spirit, in which legislation is con 
ducted'in England and In^ja, it*raay be said that enterprise rules 
the latter country, whilcfcodipromise reigns at home. The Legis¬ 
lative Council of'India is composed for the most part of experienced 
administrators, trained* from early life In the art of governing, with 
a high opinion of the powers and responsibilities of the “ service.’* 
is their mission to bring into operation in In<jia, principles and 
methods of gov^ioment that have been found*beneficial in the more 
advanced countries of Europe, and private interests are ^ overborne 
for the benefit of the majority, whKe business routine in general is 
disturbed for improvement’s sake, and an amount of temporary in¬ 
convenience occasioned all round, which would create grumbling at 
home, but which is endured with exemplary complacency by the 
subject-races in India, European and native, thanks to the intelli-* 
gence of the one class,* the patience of the other, and perhaps the 
helplessness of both. In England, on the other hand, the legislature 
is composed to a great extent of men who commence to take an 
active part in politics late in life, and are thferefore imbued with 
a high respect for public opinion, and private interest. They 
invariably prefer mild modifications to radical improvepients,'and 
have an instinctive distrust of novel expedients and State interfe¬ 
rence with private enterprise. 

These distinctive features of English and’IndiAtivJegislatioK are 
nowhere better exhibited than fn the steps taken ia the«past for 
the improvement of the currencies of <.he two countriec. A good 
system of currency is a boon to gny country, au4i as England, the 
greatest monied power in the world, will suffer or benefit in a giieater 
degree than other nations, according as her monetarj^: system is good 
or bad, we should expect to see her currency arrangements 
framed on the most approved scientific ^principles. *On the con¬ 
trary, the present system is a relic, to agi^t extent, of the fiark ages, 
patched here and mere to suit hiodesw wants, but never wholly re¬ 
vised on^amh-desi^ed and complete footing. 'The superiority of 
a decimal %Btera of accounts is very genelrafly admitted, and the 
si^^ject was brought before Parliament in 1824 ; but the inconve¬ 
nience experienced during the j^eriod of transition is likely to make 
the change un|JO|fuIar, and no Government has yet had the courage ■ 
‘to propose till decimalisation of English money. The advantages of 
an International system of expressing accounts are universally ac¬ 
knowledged, and France has made repeatfd eRbrts to induce us to 
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adopt hertfcheme ; but John Bull prefers roast fteef to any Freuch 
dish, howCTer artistically cooked, and tho English Goverument, 
tliough aln\ys willing to take part in any conference on the sub¬ 
ject, will neither follow the lead of the French, nor start any fresh 
scheme. The Bank of England was established m 1694!, and the 
earlier Acts relating to the paper currency were devised for the 
Jbenefit of that institution, but they bear the impress of the conflict¬ 
ing interests that even then jfrevailed. The Act of 1708,/or instance, 
did not give the Bank a monopoly oT oote^ssuing, an arrangement 
that would have been consistenf at all events, Ipit enacted that, 
during the continuance of the Bank of England, no other Company 
or partnership exceeding six persons should issue notes payable 
on demand, thus forbidding strong Companies to issue notes, but 
granting the privilege tQ small partnerships. JWie Act of 1826 
empowerec^ co-partnerships of more than six persons to issue notes, 
but only at a distance ‘from I*ondon of sixty-five miles, and the 
- measure at present in force. Sir Robert I'eel's Act of 1844, while 
it succeeded in arresting the dangerous development of banking 
liabilities on note-issues unrepresented by bullion, showed a‘slavish 
"■subserviency to the provincial banking interests then existing. The 
Act authori^s the Bank of England to issuQ at present notes for 
£15,000,000 on depositing securities, and paying Government 
£200,000 per annum for this and other privileges. It also allows 
166 provincial banks to issue notes t(\ an extent aggregating 
£^460,985, without providing security or making any payment 
whfitever to Government; and then the Act draws a hard-and-fast 
lino, and declares that no further issues shall be made except by 
the Issue Department of4he Bank of England against gold, which 
mu^t be koj^rFdepoiit in that office, and not utilissed in any way, 
howevei largp the amount may bewome. Tliere arc thus three sets 
of notes, 'niz, aseini-Statejssue, oversecured and unprofitable 
,a leading b|,nk issbe, secured and lightly taxed ; minor bank issues, 
freest security', or expense, and uutaxed. The Bank of England makes 
a nett profit about £100,000 per annum only on its issues, and, 
as the notes are secured, thej^e is less objection to the perquisite 
thus permjinently bestowed on the corporation ; but it is difficult to 
understamd why the Stj!t,{^ ^hc regulator and most acceptable issuer 
of notes, should oner prote d^ he semi-State uotei^of the Issue De¬ 
partment, aud al«indoo all important profit ra^jzabic on the 
paper currency of th»l|ingdom to certain banks, whic^by a happy 
accident were note*issuers on a certaip month in the present cen-, 
tury, and it is likewise inconsistenit to strengthen the loadibg l^^- 
issues by deposit of security while the minor bank-issues are left 
unsecured. The corresponding Ac/sfor Ireland and Scotland, jpassed 
in 1845, exhibit even greater consideration for private interests, 
aud increase the anonuj^lousness of the British currency system, 
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Iq India nurrencj notes were introduced into use banks m 
the early part of the present century ; but in 1861 alJf the bank- 
issues were arbitrarily abolished, and a State-issue established on 
well-designed fopting. Itt ie managed entirely by Qovernment 
officers, and the profit is appropriated for State purposes. Kotes 
afe issued in denominations varying from Rs. 5 (9s.) to Bs. 10,000, 
and the reserve for conversmn purposes is regulated neither on the 
unfixed deposit system in vogije England before 1844, nor on 
the full deposit system bf the ](^ondon Issue Department, but on 
the fixed deposit' method, which has lately been adopted by the 
Bank of Germany. The notes are made eoiivertible at the office at 
which they are issued and also at the head-quarters of .the Presi¬ 
dency to which they belong, and our enterprispig administrators 
have attemptedSbgain and again to arrange for the encashment of 
all notes, indiscriminateiiy, at all the principal seats ^ of«j^radc. In 
England, where an arrangement of the kina is feasible, no attepipt 
has been made to introduce a universally convertible note, and a 
Bank of England note issued at Manchester is not made payable 
at Liverpool; but large views prevail in India and coin is transfer¬ 
red from place to place, while cash is locked up in treasuries for con¬ 
version and issue purposes, and the circulation appeals to increase 
enormously. These conversion arrangements, however, always 
break down when most wanted, and though the State is the best 
regulator, and most trusted issuer, yet a paper circulation can only 
be developed satisfactorily by means of loans and discounts, and it 
is thought in many quarters that our Indian doctrinaires W^re 
overhasty in assuming the management of the paper currency, 
and that Mr, Laing’a proposals for the bmployment * of banking 
agency in the mofussil should have been adopted.**” n?, « 

It would be out of place, in a^dependency like India, to t!ake the 
lead in arrangements for an international currency, and «the adop¬ 
tion of a decimal system, though advocated in Variou» influeutiaU 
quarters, has been postponed for the present, as the mass of> the 
people keep no accounts and would, it is thought,*experience no 
benefit from the innovation ; but great changes have been made in 
ibe currency for the sake of uniformity.^ The legal tender coins 
circulating in British India are oonfinsd«k> silver and copper coins 
issued since 18^ ; and under the precisions of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 167Q#:^pees bearing tho likeness of Her‘Imperial Majesty, 
and a few issued during the reign of E^n'^ William IV, have 
,di^:^ced almost aU others over the length and bieadth of British 
territory; #hi}e arrangements l&ve been made to induce native 
States to adopt a ^upee of riie same weight, shape and*intrinsic 
value* New copper coins are also speedily displacing the cowries 
and shapeless lumps of copper, formerly used by the poor ; and, 
OS they uie obtainabie at all the GoYerum«;nt treasuries and sub- 
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treasuries Abroughout the country, and are reconvertible into silver 
at par at &esc ofiQces in parcels of the nominal value of not less 
^than two rr^es, they circulate freely in accordance with the wants 
of the people. , 

The Indian currency has, however, one grave deTect, which the 
ingenuity, eclectic skill, and enterprise of our adi^inistrators have 
diltherto &iled to remedy, viz., an unsuitable standard of value. 
India has a silver standard o{ value, while the great bulk of 
her commercial transactions are With^ countries possessing a 
gold standard. The State /evenue is wholly .realized and, to 
some extent, permanently i?ettled in silvet coins, while a large 
portion qf the State expe nditure is fixed in gold. The capital 
available for the development of her resources and the incomes 
of the many Europeans in the country are estim^i^d in gold, and 
any divergence of the value of the two metals is injurious to the 
comitry. As Tcfog-as tlf€wdouble» standard system existed in France 
and other countries, the inconvenience of a silver standard was not 
experienced in India; but that equilibrating apparatus is no 
longer in operation, and, if our leading authorities in England are 
*corrcct in their belief that a double standard system cannot be 
established aon a permanent footing, it is evident that, as long as 
India retains a silver standard, her trade and finances are liable to 
be disturbed by frequent fluctuations in the value of silver rela¬ 
tively to gold, • . 

The defects of the English currency system are now well under¬ 
stood, an^the promise lately made by Sir Stafford Northcote, “ to 
legislate in a broad and comprehensive way,” will probably be 
carried out next session. Voluminous information on the subject has 
been collect^b^ariwus select committees of theHouse of Commons, 
and it may be well to quote hAe some of the statements made 
by experienced bankers to«the last committees which met in 1875. 
• Mr. Bag^hoi^ said: “ I am jafraid that the tendency of the 
country is increasingly to trade on a smaller and smaller reserve 
of legal tendejt money. It is economical for the bankers to hold 
their reserves in the Bank oi^ England. The whole of the ultimate 
reserve is kept there, and the bank must hold enough for every 
body, or^lse it and eve^body stops. I should say that no part of 
our English or Scotch syahsm could be maintained but W the 
reserve in the Baitk of England. .We all rest uflN^that. I see 
no legislative rfimedy^vfcatever, and anxiety a;id incel^t watch¬ 
fulness are necessary.” 

He also said: The Act of 1844 will net allow of the sale of 
private Asues. If a private bank, parts with itJS issue, it loses its 
circulation. I am afraid that .has the effect of keeping up a 
certain number of private banks, which would otherwise have ceased 
to exist, and those may^^norbaps fail in time of^anic.” 
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On being asked, Do you think that if there were a system 
under which the local banks «Jould increase their issuer as much 
as they pleased by depositing securities to an equivalent amount, it 
would have the effect of mitigating panics f’ he said : ** To some 
extent probably ft would, but panic is so unreasonable a thing, that 
I do not know whether it would. The notes, though issued against 
securities, woulu be payable^in legal tender notes or sovereigns,, 
and each bank must hold a eufficient "number of these to protect 
its own notes. 1 do net tiiink that the circulations would be 
much increased ia this way at timed of scarcity of gold,” 

The superiority of £1 notes to gohJ coins, in the point of con¬ 
venience as a medium for home payments, was generally admitted, 
and the Scotch and Irish bankers gave exp^ssion to the pre¬ 
ference shown b^ their countrymen for Ismail notes, Mr. Belton, 
manager of the Munstes; Bank, said ; ^‘The Irish people do not 
like the gold circulation at all.” Mr. Palgfave ef •Gurney’s Bank, 
a well-known authority on issue questions, said : I think the 
Scotch banks are indebted to the small note circulation for the 
large circulation they possess, and that there can be no question 
that, if the English banks had the privilege of issuing small* 
notes, their circulation, would increase like the Scotch circular 
tion.” 

The only important objection raised to the issue of £l notes 
in England was, that ihey would decrease qhe gold circulation, 
and weaken the capacity of the country to meet a foreign drain ; 
but there was great difference of opinion on this point, as the 
following remarks made by Mr. Jervoise Smith in reply to 
Mr. Anderson, M. P. for Glasgow, will show. 

“If the gold is circulating through the. coutttryj, how do you 
make it available for meeting a ffireign drain?” “ It becomt3s more 
valuable j it meets the case. It has been found to mitigate the 
pressure upon the central establisl^ments in Londop. ,We believe^ 
it to be of great importance, so great that the issue \)f small potos 
in England was forbidden.” 

** That is an old story ?” Quite sp; buff it was in consequence 
of the value set upon having a gold circulation in the country/* 

“ But you have not yet said whs^ Juil effect is in iheeting a 
foi^ign drain. •Your position is thatihe gold «circulating in the 
pockets .of English people helps you iif a foreign drain. 

I want to Mnbw how that isy as ’ I do not bilifeve it myself ?” “ If 
tbgrp were nothing but notes in circulation, instead of a certain 
pro^rtion of gold, the drain ofs» gold from the banks would add 
an additional pretisure to the foreign drain.” ' • 

** In Scotland, where there is a^irculatioa of nothing but notes , ' 
has it tlmt effect?” “I beUeve it has not been found so, except 
in one or two insta^s/* 
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Many of the English bankers complained \hat the issue of 
£1 notes \n Scotland and Ireland kept gold out of circulation in 
those counties, and threw upon England the burden of maintain¬ 
ing a reserve of gold for the protection of the banking liabilities 
of the sister countries, and the following remafks made by Mr. 
Palmer, Governor of the liank of England, in reply to Mr. Orr 
•Ewing are deserving of notice, ^ • • 

*'Do you think that the banks in Scotland are jaob entitled 
to have the same privileges m rllation* to the Bank of England 
as banks in other portions of tlfe Empire X* No ;J think you have 
no title to them at all. Go far as regaMs banking, the bill 
of 184)5, which gave you great privileges, made you a foreign 
country.'"*’ . 

“Supposing that ,wo .have securities in England which we 
dispose of,and come to you in a legitimate way to get gold for 
them?” Thb«onJy le^Jimate way in which you can come to us 
in *a crisis is with bank notes in your hand, and then we will givo 
you as much gold as yon have in bank notes, but in this case 
you could not dispose of these securities, and you came to th^ 
•Bank of England, especbilly in 1857, and you brought masses 
of bills to discount. Those bills were discounted, the notes were 
taken out of our till; you trust to our issue department, you 
cancelled the notes, and you took our sovereigns away to Scotland 
and we were compelled to suspend the Act of 1844. We could 
ha 4 (e refused you, but supposing we had refused you !” 

i^If it had not been a good transaction for youselves, you would 
not have ^one it, would you ?” “That is your mistake. You came 
at the very moment wheif everybody on all sides was driving, and 
yoipr taking^atfgoldpfrom us broke our backs.” 

This»pap<^r will make no attempt to discuss the defects of the 
English apd Indian currency systems in an erudite or compre- 
^hensive m{jnDe^;* but will merely place before our readers a 
simjjle plan f^r obviating these defects, and securing great attend¬ 
ant advantages, which has occurred to one who has had oppor¬ 
tunities of studying (?urren(jy theories in their bearing on tbe 
actual working of different systems of currency, the most highly 
organized, as well as ihd rude and barbarous* 

The proposals iinade wUL be of a threefold* nature. First> 
reform of the English currency .without referen%iii^ .India or 
other countries. Secondly, reform of the Indian currency without 
the assistance of England. Thirdly, a joint system of reform 
and step towards an international *tuonetary system. * 

The fundamental change advocated is too novel to commend 
itself to most minds at first sig^it, because we are so accustomed 
to live in a groove, and to cling without thought to established 
arrangements, that an^. special feature in a system which has been 
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ioQg aod uairemlly adopted, is apt to be considered/ladispens^ 
able, and beyond the pale of criticism ; and it is only //hen some 
catastrophe leads us to exacniue and test all the parts of th(; 
machine, that we ascertain our mistake. And if the present diffi¬ 
culties of lndian''finance will induce thf powers that be” to clear 
their minds of ^ all prejudice, and revert to first principles, they 
will find that* both currenpy systems might be improved by a* 
simple expedient, enterprising encyigh to please our Indian ad¬ 
ministrators, and at th«< stftne time harmonizing with existing 
institutions in a< way that will me^t the views of our timid com¬ 
promisers at home, tlfough it will doubtless appear absurd and 
impracticable to those who pin their faith to our present coinage 
cped, and believe in the divine right of the soyemgn. 

‘The proposal^ that the English mint .shafl stop the coinage 
of gold, and that the dssne department of the Bank of England 
shall be authorized to recall alleexisting^gold•cords, and re-ispe 
instead thereof notes in denominations of 10s. to ^1,000, and shall 
continue to issue similar notes to all applicants against deposits of 
gold at the present ratio of £3-17-10^ per ounce, the notes to 
be recoQvertible, not into coins, but into ingots, on demand at * 
the same rate. The • notes shall also be issuable on receipt of 
telegraphic messages from Colonial Governments or the Govern¬ 
ment of l^dia, announcing receipt of gold or an equivalent amount 
of State money at thesa places; but these isSues will be made, as 
hereafter explained, on terms that will encourage transactions 
on this footing only at times of pressure. Subordinate offices^’of 
issue will be established, if considered necessary, at ports from 
which geld is exported to any important extent, say at Liver¬ 
pool, Glasgow, and Dublin ; and the banks posSlissicg nt present 
the privilege of issuing notes fhight be ofiered the option either 
of continuing to issue their own notes up to the authorized limit, 
or of redinquishing their rights of issue on rqpeivi«Mg an equal v 
amount of the semi-State notes, consols to be deposi\^d with Gov¬ 
ernment as security for the advance of the semi-S.tate notes, and 
an allowance to be made to Government *‘for printing and re¬ 
newing the notea The subordinate. silver and bronze coinage 
will 1^ regulated on the same footing, as at present, *and the 
ase of existingib standard coins will -not be pionibited; bat all 
gold coins re(p#ed by Government offices or the* issue department 
will be widfSrawn from circulation, and th4i*place will be occupi- 
semi-State notes* 

At first sight the suggestbas will appear akin to old incon¬ 
vertible currency notions; but ifJhe reader, despite of tbfe novelty 
hf the proposals, will consider ^hem in their bearings on all 
the various operations a currency has to perform, he will find 
that the arrangements contemplated, inritead of introducing in- 
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ooDvertiblb paper and restrioted token moneyf will •i'ather apply 
the conveltible principle on a more extended, but safer, footing 
^han at pr^ent. The currency will not be ** close,” but “ autoxnat** 
1C,” will be more elastic than at present, and standard boUion, 
instead of being abolished |i8 the basis of the pa^er currency, will 
be collected into a compact and visible reserve^ forming a more 
«oiid foundation for the ciy^ency ihajfi existing arrdngements 
furnish. In fact the principles |hat guided Sir £obert Peel 
iiThis currency legislation will not lie discarded, but will simply 
be applied on a fuller and more efeectiva footing. • 

This will be perceived alriiost instinctively by those few exports 
who understand clearly the first principles of the science, and 
the actual requisites of currency media in a country like JSnglancI; 
but most men’s knowledge of the subject is bas«M on the, machi¬ 
nery of t)m existing system supported by certain stock phrases, 
miscalled economic principles, %nd a whole string of these will 
be recalled that appear to condemn the proposals made. But if 
the reader will disabuse his mind of these inapplicable dc^mas, 
and try to form an independent judgment on the merits of <the 
*scheiae, we shall endeavtiur to assist him by specifying ,in the 
^rst place tbe true requisites of Currency nfedia, and in the second 
placo by showing that they will be found in force under the 
arrangements proposed. 

Money performs * two distinct functions of high importance; 

) It is a medium of exchange, and * 

( 2) common measure of value. 

Gold is generally admitted to be the most suitable standard of 
value, and the best medium for use in international payments, and 
the scheme ^'Op^ed ^ill retain g^ld for these purposes, keeping 
it in a convenient shape in a compact reserve, but will discontinue 
or rather discourage the exdployment of it in the internal circula¬ 
tion, on the*g(ouind that paper, eirculatiug at a fixed ratio to gold 
valud, is the most convenient medium for making large home 
payments, and^that silyer and bronze coins, likewise, maintaining 
equality of .value with gold, are the best media for use in small 
pay men t|; while stand^d coins are cumbrous in the borne ex¬ 
changes and less suitable thun bullion for nse in the foreign ex- 
changes, and full Idvaatage'^of the law of ebnv^^ility cannot 
be tfi^en till they are^abolish^, * 

The chief requisites ot media for home cirouktionare, lst.-r-<Acoep^ 
tability. 2nd.—Equality of, value with gold, the common naedtmre 
of value.^Srd.—Ready convertibility into gold foj foreign payment 
purposes. 4th.—Self adjusting capacity. » : ; 

1 st.—ilccsptahifiiy. Hb ..Government, however despotic, 

force , its subjects, to emp}% as money a medium Commonly 
regarded as unsuitable* and unreliable ; and we should be ithe 
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very last to recommend the attempt Tbe fact is,/that our 
present currency laws prohibit the use in England ^ the best 
and most convenient medium, viz., small notes, though they, 
sanction their ^etnploymeut in Scotland and Ireland; and 
we do n^t ask for prohibitive measures but rather wish to 
see. them abolished, all we advocate being that Government 
will facilitate* the employment of gold when gold is required/ 
and encoul^e the use of not^s wlien notes are most suitable. 
The issue of small notes ih Euglajid and Wales was prohibited in 
1826 avowedly for fear, lest they should drive gold out of cir- 
cuIatiCo, and again in 1828 the use in England of Scotch and 
’Irish notes had to be prohibited. Tlie Scotch and Irish, the most 
thrifty and unthrifty of the four nationalities, unanimously prefer 
paper, and all experience tends to provo tlfat a well-regulated and 
reliable paper currency d^ould speedily surnlant thQ present gold 
currency. In England many people, under habfts engendered r by 
the laws at present existing, will at hrst doubtless cling to the 
use of gold ; and all we propose is that private preferences of this 
nature shall not be pampered at tho public expense. Miserly, 
minds may feel pleasure in the employiheut df gold coins ; but 
it is absurd that a luxury of this Kind should be paid *for out of 
the public purse. Our paper money must be convertible, hut 
it should he converted into standard metal. in the shape of in¬ 
gots, or any other rude form that may be selected; and the State, 
luatead of defraying the cost of gold coinage as at present, should 
do alliii its power to discourage the employment of < expensive 
mOdia''}n the home exchanges. Private predilections are not 
considered in the manufacture of postage stamps^nd other corres¬ 
ponding arrangements, ap’d noteg, silver and bronze';joiii8, nfeet 
all le^timate iponetary wants. " ^ 

f ^tia,-^EqyMity of value with gold. — The.notes, Silver and 
bronze i^ins, will be maintained at their 6xeti pufbhase value'* 
uudoi^ the effective law of convertibility. Prices will be quotdH re¬ 
latively^ to gold, and gold will be the general* measui^ of value. 

Sr^b—^e gold will be held in a cofopact and convenient: form 
at the principal ports of export, and the amount will bf knd^n 
to alt A <foreigu drain will lead ti^tffe withjjrawal and encash- 
nieut of ‘ not^L^nd will tighten the money market,as at present, 
bdt<^jiwltl^Pi^il^f^her^ise and money will flow 

m and.dut'df the epuntry fpr befthing purposes on tlie ikost elastic 

; of the etltrHfipy Ml Ik T$pihied 

h&rmony with exisrihjg habits and 
inspthtk^S, notes will l^ pdrchaseable on demand by d 
golddepartnmpt, apl^Wiff 'be. cb/ty^tible ihto 
it ^y Ume at that oflSoe, and there will cotsequently be a tendency 
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in the notes to remain in circuiatiou only to th^ extent th^ country 
may requrae. The Bank of England will continue to hold the reseirves 
6f the otbl|’ banks, and the balance of its banking department will 
'consist of semi'State notesi and will be watched as the best indip^tor 
of fluctuations in the demand either for interrml circulatibhs or 
for‘foreign payments. The* proportion between the cash balaQ<^ 
«and the liabilities will be preserved in the sam% vnanher as^at 
present, the bank's rates of'discount will continue, of .necessity, to 
governed by the demand made flpiMi i-te till The directors will 
continue to watch the foreigft fixchanges for guidance in these 
matters, and full play will be allowed to •all the forces and in¬ 
fluences by which transitions from cheap to dear money are re¬ 
gulated. The change from gold to paper media will be made 
gradually. Ther^ wijl be no break iu commercial*routine,, and *no 
man’s me^ns will be menaced. • 

Various obj’octions, ifqdoubt«vill occur to many minds; but, for 
the most part, they will be akin to the historic cow that formed 
a pretext for a protest against the introduction of railways, and 
those which will probably carry most weight will be cousideratiops 

• connected with the drain of gold.” 

• • This is o*ie of those stock phrases, which amateur economists 
like to flourish over the heads of all currency reformers ; and as 
authorities of the calibre of Mr. Auderson and Mr. Jervoise Smith, 
differ upon the simple point, as to whether gold coins circulating 
iokthe pockets of the people assist the nation in meeting a foreign 
diain, it jvill be easily understood how plain minds are posed hj 
the antics ascribed to this currency bogie. A country whose cur¬ 
rency consists wholly of ^old coins is, of course, in a favourable 
position tojjieeoli dannand for the export*,.of gold; but a country 
whose currency consists wholly oP paper represented by full equi¬ 
valent (teposits of gold,* like the semi-State notes, of the issue 

# departinent of Jilie Bank of England, is In an equally fjavoulrabld. 
position to nfeet such a demand. And when currencies are n^xed, 
ie., when they consist of gold coins, semi-State notes pi;otected 
by deposits independent of Jianks, and bank notes encashable only 
out of bank deposits, it is obvious that it is a matter of in¬ 
difference whether tbe cifcvtlation consists mostly of goM coins 

of semi-State n«tes. And it is the country th^has most in .tfee 
aggregate of botfi or either of these media, and ^ure bank 
notes, that cmtms paribm is best fitted to meet a ^eign drain; 
and therefore, paradoxical though it may appear to many myids, 
the country un<^er the new schenate, even V'^hile holding tess gold, 
will iiliprovq in its opacity .to meet a dtaih, because the 
i»l5,00O,060,. Bank of England notes, and probably 
at present encashable o^t pf4 banking reserves, will beeonae^^,i^i« 
^tate noteis, and^ill b# enoaihable by the issue de{^ri|hf^t | and 
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tbe reserve of gpld ip tbat dopartmant be found, as/hereafter 
explained, to exceed greatly the stores of unused coin/, hitherto 
held in ^ banking hands, and available for export. Tbe^old coins, 
circulating in the^ pockets of the people, no more assist England 
in meeting;a foreign drain, than does the iron composing machi¬ 
nery, and ether articles of use assist in furnishing material for 
machinery abroad; and for all practical intents and purposes the* 
cash baianoe'of the banking department of the bank of Englav^d 
is, at present, the only rd^er^e ofrg^ld available for export All 
spare legal tendex* medip, possessed by bankers are stored there, 
and hankers are the only important bullion exporters, 

This brings us to the advantages that will be secured by the 
adioption of the scheme-proposed, o • 

1st —The use ^gold will he eco«omisedI,~It'is obvious that, as all 
gold coins will be recalled and provincial b%nk notes.wiH.be made 
convertible into serai-State notes, while the latter will be con¬ 
vertible only into ingots, which are inconvenient media for use 
in home payments, gold will gradually disappear from circulation 
and all will be collected in the issue department. A few obstinate,« 
poor people may cling to the use of half-sovereigns, and a few, 
wealthy and stupid folk may indulge in the luxury of**locking up 
ingots ; but these individuals will in time pass away like their pre- 
decessCrs who objected on principle to set foot ip a railway carriage ; 
and onr descendants will look back with amazement at the days 
wheU the nation locked up 100 millions sterling in metallic coifn- 
ters while a more convenient and inexpensive material was avail¬ 
able. » Tb make use of gold coins in ordpr to provide for a foreign 
drain, will appear to them as absurd as to insist on every one 
walking about with a possport ii^ his pocket* for fear shpuld* be 
obliged to go abroad some day ; and all really necessary to arrange 
is, that all who hold legal tender media* shall bo able tb convert 
them intp gold whenever they require to make fo^eigm*' payments 
orkend capital abroad^ and find it more profitable to do so % ship¬ 
ping ^old than by remitting bills or goods, ^d this brings us to 
the impuirfaht question respecting the amount of reserve that 
should learned in the issue department under the new,system. 

Ptnlsssor 4^evous estimates the amoi:thtf^'of ^d coinage in the 
TJnit^d JBLiugdoipvat tit,^0,000, and Mr. JEenrichs,the other 
great ^ightl/ higher.; aiiid inhere can be little 

doubtvt^t^ scmi'State notes.will be greaterj 

beca^pd lighter tban^ ’Coins, and morn easily, traced 

wbeu^lnst^ Urgelyidh^plpyed, and wermay medict a 

cfgbula^n of :'i^#jOo6,000 incKisiye of the Bank 

6f , Jlh||an4 hbtesi at ptetent jh^^prfHP^hted by debits of gold. 

themfere be £l^4OCI0,OfK)> nf. ;gold bullion in the 

bsnds of the; nation, , upon which , dem^nda ohly 
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when hoMers of legal tender m^idia require in|fots either 
for hoarding or export purposes. Now, however strong demands 
of this kindTnay be at times experience shows that the great bulk 
oQhe legal tender media is absolutely necessary foj internal circu¬ 
lation, and it is only unnsed*cash that is availa’ole for hoarding and ‘ 
export ;and all intelligent bankers will perceive*at, under l^e 
|)roposed system, as under the old, t^e only depository in the 
country of legal tender media, awlable either for •exceptional 
home demands or tor export, wJllhe tlie cSlsH balance in the bank¬ 
ing department of the Bank pf England and.that ‘the apprehen¬ 
sion point in that department, say 15 millions sterling, is an ample 
reserve for the new issue department. As the semi-Stato notes 
will represent golck, they will always be kept down at the lowest 
quantity required to nfeet*the cash requirements of the nation, and 
any curtaUtoeut^of the (Circulation will set at work the forces which 
at present lead to 1:he export of goods instead of gold in payment 
of foreign debts. At first it would be desirable to fix the reserve 
at a much higher figure, but .ultimately the nation will find itself 
in possession of £110,0(10,000 spsire capital, that would otherwise be 
sypent in cumbrous and unnecessary metallic tools. The interest 
on' this sum fit 3^ per cent is no less than £^,850,000 per annum ; 
and as Professor Jevons estimates the annual loss by abrasion of 
gold coin at £48,000, aud the reduction in the mint expenditure 
will exceed the additional expenditure incurred by the issue de- 
pa^ment, the aggregate profit by this branch of the scheme pro¬ 
posed maj»be estimated at £3,900,000, which would suffice to re* 
deem one-seventh of the oational debt. 

2iidly— Peoplem'Udl^ have the option of using paper money of 
the Henfjmiltation that best suits tiiem, an^^ili not be worried by 
deductions od account of li^ht coin, or delay in coinage, which is 
at present*8o great*that people in general prefer to sell their bul¬ 
lion to the Basl^of England at tibout ^ per cent under the mint 
price! 

grdly .—By laholishwg minor bank issues the scheme will re-, 
VMve a source of danger at times of hanking discreditj and will 
enlarge the ordinary legal tender circulation of the country. r 

In no country is,tbe ratio*of legal tender money to the banking 
liabilities so small,* as it is in England ; amongBt\|^ese^ banking 
liabilities the most dangibrons are *the notes of the hanks.' 

Depositors are voluntary creditors of a bank, and as a rule satisfy 
themselv^ of its reliability beforb jLhey entrust it with their fuftils; 
but notes^pass from hand to band without enquiry, and1hfa%blders 
are consequently the first to take alarm at times of bankingi td^trush 
If these bank issues did not exisfl their place would be 0(iiliij^ed 
by legal tender coin, and» therefore, they not only< ihebsase^^e' 
banking liabilities bht decrease the legal tender dreniaiima of 
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country, aoid thus have a . two-fold effect in decreasing the 
ratio of the legal tender money to t|be banking liabilities; and 
besides, as these banks at times * of pressure areT obliged , to 
increase their stock of Ba^^k of England notes or sovereigns, they 
are guilty of the unpardonable delinquency-of ctirtailing the Ipgal 
tender circulation at times when it is most in demand. Mr. 
GTadstone, in*his speech on 4/he panic ^of 1866, on the Slst July 
oCthat y^rv said : Why is the fate of discount charged by the 

Bank kept up at 10 pervienl ? It is because of the limited con¬ 
dition of its reserve^ And wh^ is the reserve so limited ? 
Because of the immense demand* consequent upon banking 
discredit, the immense demand made upon the Dote§ and coin 
of the Bank.” But under the scheme propoipd all the smaller 
banks of issue*" will find it ‘advantageous to relinquish their 
rights of issue in lieif of an equal amount of St^te notes to 
be granted them against a deposit of consols,‘anff it will be ^>nly 
the larger banks, which publish accounts and are in a position 
to maintain the absolute confidence of the public, that will elect to 
retain their privileges of issue, and to compete with the State in 
this business. • 

4jthly.—-y/ic scheme * proposed will prevent panios*<saii8ed by U 
soarcity of legal tender media. 

It is of course impossible to obviate direct results of trading 
at a loss, and those who embark in unprofitable speculations are 
bound to suffer; but the crying evil of the present system is, 
that, at a time of commercial discredit, the stability of ^be sound¬ 
est firms and banks is-endangered. At such times all parties 
are obliged to increase tlieir till-money*^and hold of legal tender 
media, and, under tho^present system, theVnof^eaofe,.. individual 
secures himself, the greater is tlie difficulty experienced others 
in adopting protective, measures, and‘the greater becomes the 
general danger. The fact is that, as long as standard coins exist,s 
and the public have the option of employing either'paper onkgold 
as currency, the Government must bo in a positit^u to meet any 
preference that may be exhibited ior gob! coins, and wmst limit 
the issue of legal tender paper in fixed prqporfcion fo the^ amount 
of gold; actually on the spot, and dof^osited; biitif gold were 
demouefcisad ajj|r ejcceptional demand for curAncy might be met 
in the of gold, ,aud rt would m^.r|ly W necei^ry to ar* 

rain^ . this^v w the subsidence of the demand, th® extra money 
"sheSld reihte a|[am td (ta oldmight he acoom{>^iehr 
ed ;:hy authormtig the Issue Oeparttpeat, tnstoad, of salnug notes 
©n receipt ojf telegraphic messages, from j Goyemna,en.ts, 

6r,4h| Government of India; ffianounemg receipt pf, gold, or an 
^nl^letit amount of Btaie :ipdhey; ! tp advance 

apdnat these funds charging , intey^jt nVf^h^Irata ojf 10, per 
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cent, per annum ; and, as the extra demands would thius be met 
by contra^ing ibe currenci^ of India and the Coloni^ .the 
iponey oh pAformiugits work in England would iramediately return 
t<i>e-fiU the void existing at its old quarters. Under this system, 
all^idinary additions to the currency would be macfe, as at present, 
by importing gold from the Continent and elsewl^pre for the pur- 
(Jhase of State notes ; but aj times of sudden pressifre the Bank 
ofj^ngland reserve, though it wj^uld be the cheapest, would not be 
the only source of relief, seeing tha^ tueOr'ental and other exchange 
banks would be in a position tS deposit fuutfs with the Indian and 
Colonial Governments, and dljtain notes from the State office for 
the assistance of all parties in a position to furnish adequate se¬ 
curity. Those pi»3ssures develops suddenly and subside as speedi¬ 
ly, and, as it is not meuey that is \vante<l, as a rTile, but merely 
the knowledge, that funds will be availabh3 if required,—no such 
panic would be possible under tlfe new scheme. In India there 
are three reserves, the Governrneut funds and exchange bank 
balances being divided among the three Presidency Banks, and 
,iJ[lr. Bagehot believed that a similar arrangement would be desir.* 
able in England; but tbV- new schoino, instead of forming a few 
local reserves, all liable to adopt the same*course of action, gives 
England the benefit of all the Indian and Colonial reserves. It 
would relieve the Banjiof England of many unwarrantable demands 
made up »n it at present, and would afi\ft-d ail sound firms and 
insfltutions outside’ support at times of general local discredit. 

Lastly, it would remove ail grounds for objection on the part of 
English hankers to the ^cotch and Irish systems, which would be 
modified by the ugp of State notes, as reserves, instead of sovereigns ; 
and," as Gawernment'^would be iq, a posilfisi to publish accurate 
information inspecting the extent and movements of the currency, 
while ali the mechanism whuld move with a maximum of efficiency 
and a miniiftiyn^f expense, the money market would be regulated, 
and industries in general conducted with a success hitherto 
unattainable. * • ' 

With regard to India, the proposal for a silver currency on. a 
gold stastflard was first madd in a letter to the Statesman^ dated 
28th May 1876, wliich o|j|ie!tred in that paper on the 30th idem ; 
and the scheme, inSts applicability to both Englan^^and India, was 
explained in a letter tplthe " Bullifinist, ” dated the BeOember 
following. The idea has been taken up in various quarters, nota¬ 
bly by Ckjlouel J, T. Smith, formerly mint-master at Calputta ^i»d 
Madras, stfid has been noticed favorably by the “ Banker’s Maga¬ 
zine *' and other authoritative journals. 

The proposals were simply fo the effect that Indian mints 
should cease to issue rupees against equivalent silver bullion pre^ 
sented by the public, and should^ issue them instead in all appU- 
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oatitewithoiifc limit agadn^ if^oeijSts (in the fofcm of cogooU bills, 
Colonel Smith sagg^ts ) for ster'tingjjmoney'made over* at a State 
office in Iiondbn at the rate of 2«. per rupee; that ’when the tern,- 
porary restriction ^of coinage xinder this Arrangement had oittjp 
raised the value of the rupee to 2^!., rupees should be recoh- 
v^rtible At Indian mints into sterling orders on the London Office, 
at the ra|e of* Is-lid. per rupee ; th^t the silver bullion required 
for ooinaie,‘shduld be purchased in^.the open market by the Indian 
Government; and tha^ cPduly equivalent to the extrinsic value of 
the rupee £ihould"be placed on the import of silver by parties 
Other than government. 

The efficiency of a currency on this basis will be recognized by 
all those who admit that a gold standard could ha maintained in 
England without a gold coinage ^ but thU convertible principle is 
not so profitable when applied to a metalliq token qurrancy as to 
a paper Circulation : and though dll will - acknowledge that, had 
the government of India been prepared to sell rupees to all 
comers at 2s., and drafts on London to all applicants at Is.-lld, 
the Indian exchange, fiireign and inland, would have both worked, 
smoothly: yet few will understand bow government could have 
performed the latter operation with profit. The question, however, 
as far as the past three years are concerned is no longer a matter 
of prediction, but of fact, and the statistica c.nd calculations that 
support this affirmatioiT will shortly be made public. The drafts 
at l5.-l‘ld. would not have been offered for sale until exchange bad, 
under the stoppage of coinage, reached 28,, and seeing that the 
exchange banks would then have been steady purchasers of rupees 
at that price, the rupees taken over at wojyild have beCn im¬ 

mediately resaleable and fhere would Iiave beeo^a profit” on 
the sale of the drafts of ahout 4 per cent had the public been 
foolish enough to buy them. The only risk in the mattef was, lest, 
by some magical metamorphosis, Imdian trade slmuM 'be revolu¬ 
tionized'and her currency should become redundant; but hven 
then, seeing that sterling money might have beeh borrowed in 
Itondon at 4 percent, had the redtmdancy lasted three months 
only, the rupees taken over at la-lld: would have yielded, a profit 
of 3 per^^ht 'when re-issued. If six mcffitlls, then 2 per cent, and so 
on. j^uj^eshiolt' reissueable for two years would!^ have entailed a 
lo8S?'bf'#. pe?|^feidt; but any s<mh risk of e’Jcpense was no excuse 
for,inacidoh> ^ein£that t^ tSta^ loss on ex^ango is at present 
JPSibd()|000 per annuha ; and 4 ^' indirect evils of an ^j^nstable 
ex^ange ate Incalculable, while it beypnd dfispute even- 
tu^y the currency of Indtaj metallic And |»aper, must yield eoor- 
.meus >prc#tj;to the estate u adeir thh conycrtihle principle. Colonel 
Smith, the mc^t expenepced Indian authority on' currency quee- 
i thiins, instead of fearing a ^reduOdmic^ goes to the Opposite 
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extreme, and makes no provision whatever in his •schenje for such 
a contingency. He also appears to think it unnecessary to dis¬ 
courage prifate importation of silver by the imposition of au 
irnftort duty, though this arrangement would equalize the coin and 
InKWign value, and impede illegal coining j and so strong is his 
faith in demand for currency*in India, that in March last, in an 
. able paper read before the society of Arts in Londdh,*ho attempt 
ed to prove that the Indian cllirrency might still be reinstated in 
its*?51d value, simply by stopping th€^cain*ige and issue of rupees 
against equivalent quantities of^sihrer, and by issuing them only 
in payment of council bills, the rate for which he proposed to 
raise gradually till it reached 2s., after which similar bills were to 
be sold to'all comers to full extent, applied for at that price. *■ And 
then nothing more*woijld be required except that tl^e Secretary of 
State shoul^ send out to India silver pui'chp.sed with the money 
received in exdees ,of the requhfemeuts of the Home Treasury. 

• The change of standard would then be accomplished and there 
would be an absolute end to all the uncertainty and losses hitherto 
experienced.” Colonel Smith, it is to be feared, under-estimatea 
ilere the effects of the flQod of cheap silver coins with which* 
India has lately been deluged, and the changp that has already oc¬ 
curred in the value of gold and other articles of import and export. 
The currency would be inconvertible, on the footing he advo¬ 
cates ; and, with a difference of about 10 to 25 per cent, between 
moijey import and export points, remitters would be entirely in the 
hands of the banks. A few exchange banks might combine, and, 
after entering into large engagements for advance dates, might 
create# temporary artificiml fluctuation that would ruin less power¬ 
ful Qperato^ TMs <hinger would be obviated by the arrangement 
for the eareoi^ Government drafts ita LondSh at Is. lid proposed 
by the writer in April andJMlay 1876 : but the simple expedients 
#hat wotfld Ijave answered two years ago are no longer applioabloj 
and gny convdltible scheme woulcl now require to be backed up 
by a very largg reserve of sterling money.* Like many enterprising 
people, India would require a^ wealthy partner with a large surplus 
capital to insure the success .of her undertaking. She might start 
a currendy shojf on couvS^tibje principles with every prospect of 
selling, in time, coins to the extent of five millions sterling annual¬ 
ly at a. profit of froTn 10 to 20 per epnt, besides sa^f^ expense on 
exchange and heavy iifdirect losses, and with a further^ prospect o£ 
ultimately getting command of 180 millions sterling by merely 
circulating paper notes ; but enormous capital is required to ke«p 
the machinery at work during slack seasons, and unless^ 
get her friend John Bull to go scares in the spee, th^^^hes^ 
will be liable to collapse at any moment, and this tli« 

third proposal. t 
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We have Just h^ard that, at the request of the United States, the 
Frerjch Government has addressed an invitation to Foreign Powers 
to attend a Monetary Congress to be held in Paris, aoid we wonder 
whether it will occur to the dignitaries there assembled, that an in^r- 
national system^of accounibs might be easily established, if standard 
coins were abolished. There is really little advantage to be gained 
by an International coinage,^ scheme, because a uniformity in tho 
weight and intrinsic value of coins will not remove or even modify 
exchange fluctuations sn^i &s £hose existing at present between 
two countries possessing open gold Vicinages—France and England, 
for Instance—the cost^of conveying the coins from place to place 
and the loss of interest during the period of transmission being 
items of charge ; and the sole important object ^o be aimed* at by 
an Internal Monetary Congress is the ^-adoption of uniformity or 
similarity in the mode of expressing values, so that eyeryone will 
be able to comprehend at a glancft« the pribes and “amounts qqpted 
in foreign accounts and trade circulars. It must therefore be plain 
to all that, If standard coins were abolished and notes and coins 
.bearing extrinsic value only remained,the task of a Moneta|y Con¬ 
gress would be a simple one, seeing that, the principal correspond- 
ino“ coins, named in accounts, might be assimilated Jn value by 
simply adjusting the extent of the extrinsic value to be imposed 
according to the rise in value necessary to make the coins represent¬ 
atives of the same quantity of gold. For eiample, if a currency 
note purchaseable by, and convertible into, gold bullion, equivalent 
in value to 9s, sterling were selected as a common unit of accounts 
between the Latin convention, England and India, the object de¬ 
sired might be achieved simply by enacting, that in the futiire, ten 
francs, ten shillings, p,4 five rupees should ‘bach Jdc the legal 
tender equivalent of that note, dad that these amounfcs of currency, 
instead of being issued as at present, should, in their» respective 
countries, be purchasable by, and convertible intq., geld bullion of 
the specified quantity on demand. The nations thUt use frapes at 
present would make no change whatever in their mode of reckon¬ 
ing or expressing accounts; and the only change in English habits 
would be that pence would be styled“ twelfths,” while in India 
each rupee would appear as two eightra^ida pieces, and, the present 
absurd pie colupan being abolished, pice would • appear as fractions 
of annae would be styled “ eighths,*/ For" instance : 
iPresent BnglUh Style. New English System. New Ntdian System. Old Indian 

Style. 

«' * ^ Francs Tw^tbs Francs Eighths Bs. As. P. 
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Very litlJe education would be required to translate the abox'o 
figures into the price language of Switzerland, France, Belgium 
and Italy, tile transition being simply a conversion of vulgar frac- 
t;i^8 into decimals, thus dividing the twelfths and pights by twelve 
™ fiight respectively, we gqt; 

Francs 



4-f875 

and all in the habit of perusing foreign trade circulars or statis¬ 
tical reporJ:s would be able to translate francs at a glance into our 
monies, simply bj multiplying the decimal fractions by twelve in, 
England and eight iti ItTdia. 

In relation to commodities English money would, under these 
arr£q;igements, *f5,ll •about* ten jlbr cent, and French money would 
be raised about II per cent., while rupees would recover part 
of their late fall, and would maintain for the future a fixed 
value of Is. 9fd-.; but any inconvenience suffered from those, 
^mporaiy fluctuations in* prices would be well repaid by 
the permanent advantages secured. The trade operations 
between the countries would be greatly facilitated and all 
would be mutually benefited. Our English statesmen may or 
may not see fit to impose this temporary sacrifice on the English 
people for the sake of stimulating trade with the foreign countries 
named; b|jt all will admit the desirability of establishing a uni¬ 
form monetary system for Eoglandi her colonies and dependen¬ 
cies. *This can be arranged without altering prices in England, 
or ofififts inpua pr' inSonlfenience of ^ny kind^kand with great profit, 
by confftiing .the currency ipedia to notes and token coins issued 
wherever wanted, .but maie purchasable by, and convertible into, 
ifold in ‘l,oaGlon,^t fixed rates, .on demand, all the gold being 
colleoied in one great reserve in London, the centre of the banking 
world, which would thus become a central* clearing-house for ^ 
settlement of the foreign accounts of all the countries interested. 
Paper currency theorists are at present represented chiefly by 
two extreme schools. holds that all notes issued should be 

represented by a full equivalent amount of coins ^ept in deposit 
for their encashment, wihile the opposite party advocated paiper 
currency entirely fre^of a metallic basis; and as the scheme now 
proposed takes a stand between these parties on a line drawii 
deeply and clearly by a universai'economic law, and propose a 
maximum* and concentrated bullion deposit for foreign payment, 
purposes, and the discouragement of the employment of material 
value in the home circulation, it may meet the views of both 
parties. The fact is, that paper money, small silver and bronze 
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coias, are* the most: convenient media for xise in hom^ payments, 
but gold is the international medium of payment and common 
measure of value and, in order to prevent unnecessary distur¬ 
bance betweeij home and foreign prices, and with the objectjp.f 
facilitating the settlement of foreign {payments and expediting 
the import and export of money for banking purposes, it is neces¬ 
sary to make the home* media purchasable by, and convertible 
into, gold* on demand at a |ixed rate, l^he gold should ngtd .)0 
in the shape of coinsj' but kept^ in one reserve in a form con¬ 
venient for ex|>ort, ,and unadapted for home payment purposes. 
In olden days an arrangement of tfiis kind would have been un¬ 
desirable, as an irresponsible ruler might have appropriated the 
•reserve for private purposes, and it was nef-essary to keep the 
standard bullion, required as a basis for "the currency, scattered 
abroad in the pockets of the people ; Jmt the rpservc proposed 
would be as safe as the bullion now stored in* the Issue Depart¬ 
ment of the Bank of England. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there has been a ten- 
• dency of late years, on the part of the leading commercial natioris, 
to adopt a gold standard of value ;* and as, the more prices are 
ruled by gold, thb more objectionable a silver standard 
will become, unless the double standard system can be 
established on a stable footing, all nations will eventually be 
obliged to place their currencies on a gold basis ; and, unless some 
compensatory measures are devised, prices generally will be t-feri- 
onsly disturbed by the increasing demand for gold o^ins. But if 
the recommendations made in this paper are put in practice, gold 
will be released to meet its extended use as a standard of value, 
and England will lesRl the w^y to the f^eneral adoption ‘of a 
gold standard, and show how a universal system of expressing 
accounts can best be arranged. ^ 

A. M..I,IKDS'AT. ' 
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W E have beJore.us'a small pamphlet on fixation, entitled 
" I^kect Taxation for India—the great Financial blunder /' 
and as taxatiod, ftwing»to the ^cent famine of 1877, is not without 
special interest at present, we shall briefly touch on the subject. The 
pamphlet covers twenty pages, which are discreetly veiled under 
^the guise of anonymous authorship. We will not say that this 
"modest pamphlet could be justly praised for the vein of elegant 
'scholarshipwhich runs through its pages ;*for the' boldness of its 
views ; for the graceful style of expressing those views/ or for the 
knowledge which the author displays of the proper principles of 
taxation.’ But wha^ we shall concede is, that we entirely concur with 
tile author’s views in advocating indirect taxation. In India every¬ 
thing is, changeable, and the unforeseen is always the most 
difficult to grapple with. But five years ago the ordinary expen¬ 
diture of this enmire aiflouuted to fifty-seven millions j and the 
iniomejua,? consraembly in excess of that^iypouQt. Then followed 
two dUsastrous famines and a* cyclone, to be overshadowed 
by a stiil more, widespread distress. We have all read of 
f those wei»d^ lites of the an<jient Mexicans, by which they 
represented m the most lively manner the cruel irony of the 
fate that lurks behind the most prosperous destiny. They 
selected from amonj their, youth the best endowed with all the 
qualities of mind and body ; they raised him above others ; they 
surrounded him with'^omp ; they sated him with pleasure; 
they paid him ^he highest social deference. at the end of 
the year fhey offered him up. as a sacrifice to their sanguinary 
idols. Thus, it might be said, have the Fates treated India. A 
year had not elapsed when the pomps and pageantries at Delhi 
and the sound of its rejoicings were echoed by that long wail o^dis- 
tress wlfich might have been hea\:d from the rocky fastnesses of the 
Concan to the sanded shores d Madras A recent writer in the 
Pali Mall Gazette stated that the Government of India is, if any 
thing, overdone. So fa»as legislation and taxation are conoerned, his 
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assertion is correct/ As it is not possible to legislate hom^eneously 
for all India, so it is not possible to have the same forms M taxation 
for all this wide empire. Its population is one-fifth of« thd whole^ 
human race. Whether in legislating or imjposing fresh taxesj^^,, 
is not a province*to be deaft with, but an empire. > Both tasks^jcfie 
laborious, ^d in both as much uniformity should be secured as 
posoible. ' ^ , *■ 

Take legi^ation. There are few pers6ns except law students, whja 
can fairly recognise the.*"i^oi!ufiiinous nature of the Acts which 
year after year haye been added 1^' the laws of India. 

It may be said of thd Governdr-Geilerars council as was once 
said of the men who occupy the time-honored benches pf West¬ 
minster Hall— 

** Theirtaim is always justice, thetr delight 
To render laiy commensurate with right, , 

Their bent to make, thus Caught jiil Wisdom^s school, « 
Our law progressive, like the realms they rule.” 

But however pleasant the occupation of framing laws, and of 
adding to the already massive legacy of undigested Acts and unma¬ 
tured regulations, some restrictions should he placed upon the* 
tendency, which year after year manifests itself in the council' 
chamber, to enter on hasty innovations, and to increase the bulk 
of that legal legacy which has been left to India by each successive 
Governor-General. Yeaf after year the sanie Acts appear to 
issue from the Government Press at Calcutta, with modern adap¬ 
tations, and often altered only in an occasional section. As ^eunyson 
says: 

“ The old order changeth, giving'place to new,” 
but the changes are scargply beneficial to tht» pTiblic. , « 

The same remarks ^uld apjJiy to Indian taxation! ^Direct 
taxation since the Mutiny has increased* And Y^t tluDre have 
■ been no wars, no long periods of ^ stagnation of tiigfie-t-or''grave 
financial embarrassments arising from unusual depressions** in 
commerce. With the exceptional famine seasons which we shall 
notice presently, India has had uninteirirupted peace, and the im- 
ports,and exports have vastly increased. Hor, during the past 
twenty years, has any great portion,^ of * the Indian national 
debt ^n paid off. But if there have not been • any wars since 
the Mutipy, thme has been mpjierial progjfess ;-!^raif^ays, roads, 
and irrigation works have been multiplied hnd extended, and 
even the financial Department, so often blamed by the English and 
the Indian Press, has endeavoured to give the country an improved 
system of accounts and a better system of currency for its local re- 

S j^mrements. The introduction of a^gold and silver currency, uni- 
ovm with the gold and silver currency of Great Britain, has not yet 
been hasarded. It is to be hoped that such a ootrenoy will be 
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given to Ijndia, and that the incubus of exchange, ^ich has so 
heavilu pressed on all public and private monetary transactions 
,betwein ICngland and India, will be removed. 
i^>jrhe introduction of a gold sovereign^ currency may at present 
£^j^ar hazardous. But so was it thought of & paper currency 
fifteen years ago, until Mr. Wilson shewed tl^at its introduc- 
• tion was as easy as its use was profitajble. '* * 

„,^^What was said of the Banl^ Act might with equal force and 
consistency be repeated of the cufrendj* system in India. Every 
one remembers the elaboratdP speech 'made by the late right 
hon’ble Mr. James Wilson,'Financial member of the Qovernor- 
General’g council, on the introduction of his currency "bill. The 
bill was passed i|i India, like the Bank Charter Act in Englaryl, 
because few understood nts details. The memlfer who brought 
forward tlve bill was thought to understand the question, and the bill 
wfis earned and made Into law? Whatever the principles of the 
bill might have been, it was decided without being judged, 
and there was no council on the opposite side to oppose the special 
pleading which was employed in its advocacy. In one sense t^e 
then members of the council by their silence, acted judiciously, 
•for Mr. Wilson, as an economist, was decidedly one of the best 
who ever bad any connection with the Financial Department. 

Mr. Wilson was known to the English public, and was acknow¬ 
ledged even in In&ia as a man of gre^it abilities. He bad, by 


indomitable perseverance and by large talents, raised himself from 
the posi^iou of a mercantile clerk in London to the high and 
dignified position of Chancellor of the Indian exchequer. As the 
editor of the EconomiMt newspaper, which had been projected by 
Earl Kayjp>r, healready distinguishai^himself in a field in 
whichCptitudoand knowledge o^ a special nature were necessary. 
As a writer.on thp Corn Laws his arguments were conclusive; and 
9 his reasoninff •was irresistible* Long after the Anti-Corn Law 
League had gained its victory, the pages of the EGonomist were 
full ofi cleve* articles on financial subjects from his pen. Sub¬ 
sequently, as the repfbsentative in the House of Commons of the 
constituencies of Wiltshise, he shewed his grasp of questions 
which were not easily understood, and “ a facility in figuifes” which 
may be reckoned among natural gifts. On ^struse financial 
questions, Ife* could alpvays' write with lucidity and •brilliancy, 
He could write with ease on subjects which few had mas¬ 
tered, and could commit the solution of difficult problems to 
paper with a masterly pen. In his speech on Currency Ketorm, 
he placed before the public a, clear exposition of the financial 
policy of the Government of Jndia, and stated that, while the 
Government and himself were deeply imbued with the necessity 
of taking stringent and bold measures for checking expenditure, 
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tHey were flit the same time bound to give the country Reforms of 
the greatest possible efficiency, reforms which would affect the 
public coavenienoe and secure a large measure of gofid, ^ In the 
currency system of India, he found the Government had to diwsl' 
-with a network ot unsouni^ practice, and of existing interests wJjLi-m 
stood in their w^y. Administration up to then had, so far as the 
Indian currency was concerned, effected nothing. Before he could. 
make his bill intelligible, be had to lay* down some of the fitst 
axioms as to the nature acffl character of currency. And in iTne 
respect he was admirably fitted to* instruct the Government. Ho 
was, as an economist, more deeply read* than any of those who, as 
financial secrataries, had preceded him as the directors of^ Indian 
fipaiice. He knew better than most financiers that the manage¬ 
ment of the Indfein public debt was not oh a,, satisfactory footing. 
He knew that the metallic currency of India was too limited for 
trade requirements. He was awaffe that,Jthe time4i*ad arrived/or 
the introduction of a supplementary paper currency. Indeed, it was 
not only in Mr. Wilson’s time that grave iucouvenience from a 
limited currency was experienced by the public. The past financial 
history of India from the time of onrufirst acquisition of linlia* 
is replete with signal iuMmices in which trade has bc^pu retarded 
and the public credit damaged owiitg to a limited currency. In 
1786, Lord Cornwallis was the first to see the necessity of urgent 
fiscal reforms in this respect. In May 1780 ali the shops in South¬ 
western Bengal were, reported to be shut, because the country hid 
been drained of its silver coinage. In 1773, Warren Hastings had 
found a debased and fluctuating coinage, from which a heavy per¬ 
centage used to be deducted by native treSisnry officials whenever 
coin had to be paid j^o the treasuries. A- fffiv years earljer, 
Mandcville, writing o/the Emi5eror’s fiscal arrangeniehts^ states 
“ that for the payment of imperial revenues so great is tjhe annual 
remittance of the metals from Bengal to Delhi, aii^ so,Jafgely are's 
the metals absorbed, that there is hardly curfency enqngh 
left in Bengal for the purposes of trade, for- provisions, or for the 
nec0ssarie.s of life,” In the selections^ from “the official Gazettes 
reprinted^ately, and which give us, some idea of the state of 
English society in Bengal in those early 4Ays, we find tlfat there 
is o^ signal instance on record in which tha entire mercantile 
com hi unity exp^ssed their grievance, an.d d^jmanded official redress. 

** At pr^ent* the distress is ^6 great,'* wrotd' the English inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta in I7fi9, that every merchant is in danger of 
becoming a bankrupt orrimhinge, risk of min by attachments on 
his goods. There remains not su^cient (currency) for thetoccasions 
and . intercourse of commerce. ^.The fair and honest dealer is 

* this iu^twco quoted by'Dr, Hunter in hhi o/ /iural 
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every day prosecuted to judgment in the cou/ts* without remedy, 
from the impossibility of obtaining payment from his debtors. He 
is thus urge^ by his necessity to involve himself in expensive suits, 
forced to defend in order to gain time, though sensible of the 
jtmtice, and desirous to pay the demand, and he is driven to a 
hast^ prosecution in hopes* to recover before judgment passeth 
iigainst himself, though fully convinced of his debfor\i willingness 
to pay as soon as hie is abld. His Substance in this, manner is 
v^hSted, and the distress which it>lloe^s«is4po obvious and moving 
to need description." The welVkfiown petition qf the Armenian 
merchants settled in Calcuttu put the casS in those days even 
more forcibly. ‘‘The necessity of coin now felt in this capital,’* 
wrote they, “ amongst the many intolerable evils arising from it, 
affects every individual ta that degree that the boat houses, with 
magazines full of goods, are distressed foi; daily provisions, and 
tha^not ohfy d general i)sinkruphcy is to be feared, but a real famine 
in the midst of wealth and plenty." But not only was there a 
limited currency, but also a debased metallic currency. No re¬ 
cognized standard of a single mint existed to regulate the value of 
(Seined money on our first acquisition of India. The coinage was 
t^ien vitiated to an extent to which credence could scarcely be 
given in the present day. Complicated and vexatious rules fixed 
the rates of the market exchange. In addition to every possible 
sort of debased, drilled or scooped, 8ilv,er coins, copper coins 
of every variety were forced on the markets. Iron, beaten up with 
brass, was often offered in. exchange for the well-known modern 
pice. “ T^iirty-two different kinds of coins, from the sicca to the 
viziery," writes Dr. Huritt)!', “ pagodas of various weights, dollars of 
diff&ren t sta ndards ^ purity, gold mol um worth from twenty- 
five to^BTrty-two shillings eaclf, and a diversity of Asiatic and 
European goins* whoso veijg names are now forgotten.” The pro¬ 
cess of*lSivi|izat|pn in the East {^as been slower by far than in the 
Westland t^thisdayis retained in many parts of India the 
cumbrous m^hinery employed two thousand years ago, for the 
business of exchange, for thp payment of taxes, and for the ordi¬ 
nary every-day purposes of, buying and selling. In m£my. parts 
of lndia*to this day, as loi tpsmy parts of Mexico, when Mexico 
was first discovereck by the Spaniards, as in many^arts of China 
and TartaryfiSentuHes a^go, even with the advantages* of-a Euro¬ 
pean administration % century old, the use of a silver coinage is 
still unknown; taxes are paid in kind; bags of salt or measiires 
of wheat are employed to indicate walue, and even in places like 
Mirzapore* sealed bags of two thcyasand rupeesf *used till lately to 

-— —.. •.. . . .. 

* Annalt <4 Rural By W. Hunter. 

f Bemarks on |he State paper oorrenoy of India. 
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pass curreiy; fronof hWd to hand in morcantile transactions. Until 
the introduction of paper money, native bankers and trajjers em¬ 
ployed camels or ca^ts to convey their coin from on^ maL’t to an¬ 
other. Nothing would be more curious than to trace the tijl^of 
improvement v3iicb in this respect has set in from the West. #<^n 
Persiri, the use of coined money was* unknown until the time of 
Ik,riu.s Hysteispes. In the payment of tribute and the State 
taxes, and even in private*^ taercantWe transactions, bullion " was 
largely employed, aud^«».gQl(i anti silver in mass were cjflTied 
from place to pl^ce, as is seen iri India even up to the present 
day, laden on pack bifUocks, concealed* in carts, or borne by camels. 
The Persian coin is as rude as the silver coins of this country 
which passed current until the Company's coin became a legal 
tender. It may. be-stated that India forms Ao exception to a 
general rule, and that„here, as well as elsewhere, trade and com¬ 
merce might be in an advanced# state ^^fhile.the * currency 5 was 
unequal to the requirements or the wants of that commerce. It 
has been thus with other countries which have attained to a high 
state of civilization, and have commanded a large trade. To 
Support this theory, Mr. Mill recites the instance, tliat “ Leucoll, 
king of Bosphorus, from which Athens derived her principal storef-, 
levied a duty of one-thirtieth in kind upon all the corn shipped in 
his ports; and there is reason to believe that,this was uot a soli¬ 
tary instance in the history of cnvrencies. ^Cattle was once em¬ 
ployed in Greece as a common medium of exchange. Iron jvas 
largely made use of in Sparta; unstamped bars of copper by the 
ancient Romans; salt in Abyssinia, and tobacco in Virginia were 
successively employed as instruments \>f commerce. In India, 
Mahomedan writers J^e recorded that ox fitie Ma^medav in¬ 
vasion, a shell currency existed, fissisted by bullion ^payfAents of 
the rudest kind, and associated neither with coined money, nor 
with any metallic .standard of ^currency. But^whye’Thi woul^ 
scarcely excite surprise to find that in the Homeric jfge of G*^eco, 
the armour of Glaucus, or of Diomed should have sold for a 
hundred head of oxen, it does become a matter of serious study to 
reflect that even to this day, in native States where native coins 
are current, gross frauds are daily pr/icti^ed from the wKnt of a 
uniform or cormpt system of coinage. • 

Since the transfer of the papev currency ^ manb,gemfettt from the 
Presidency banks tr* the officers appointed' by the Government, 
the ^fUrrency system of India has been placed upon a more satis- 
facISory basis, and even its finaneial system, which before the iip- 
pointment of Mr. ^^’oster’s committee was not satisfactory^ ha-s now 
Been improved. . ,, 

In Sir Richard Temple’s budget statement allusion was made 
to the introduction of the gold curnsney, and to the laige 
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arnmal profits which are derived from the paper currfncy by the 
State, ffhe present circulation of the State paper currency exceeds 
thirteen^ilMons. The circulation is not limited to the presidency- 

but also extends to such great centres of tirade in the in- 
tenbi^s Nagpore, and Allahabad, Lahore and Kurrachee, Calicut' 
and Coconada. Not only has the circulation iiacraased but tjae 
profits to the Slate have increased als<i.» It has long been admitted 
tha^ij’he best systems are formed (jn experiment. That the Go¬ 
vernment of India is empirical is.the fesiflt of the state of things 
w'hich models every thing yi this country en similar institutions 
in England, and it is satisfactory to know that in India, we fre¬ 
quently li{>ve a clear field to work out results, or, if necessary, to im¬ 
prove on already e|tal)lished institutions. In ludia^ we start with » 
tabula rasa whereon *to* base out systems, and to work out our 
re.sults. experience of the jmst? It is ours to mould 

the Aiture, In Intfla, as elsewhere, the experience of the past is 
loo often throwti away, and wo are tempted to exclaim with 
Fontenelle: “ Eh, les hommes font ils des experiences if Ils dont 
fi^ts comme les oiseaux que se laisscnt toujeurs prendre dans* 
les memes filets oil r on a* ddiia pris cent mille oiseaux de leur 
esp&oe.” • 

While the State has done much for the public convenience 
by giving to India a jpaper currency, there is one question which 
has recently forced itself on public consi*deration, the difference 
between the currencies of Great Britain and India, which has 
caused so large a fluctuation in tlie exchanges of the two countries. 
To touch on this vexed, question, and the sovereign remedy 
for all the ills ^tending it, we might observe that, as in 
medical jsaiance, so Tn finance, lihe sirnpT&ft remedies are often 
the safest. • 

^The QiiiidPinittee <i,ppoiut?d a year ago to report on the causes 
which have^l%tl*to the deprecifltiou of silver, has presented its 
repor? to the public. The committee attributes the fall to the 
enormous iniJtease in tlip production of the mines in America, to 
the change - of currency irf Germany, and to the fluqjtuations 
in the Indian trade. We believe that two ^these three causes 
may have tended to deliaSe the Indian silver currency; but 
wo certainly ^ no| thi^k for a single moment tHfituo i;emedies 
can be founa for the ^present stafe of exchanges. The question 
is a purely local one. It does not affect the colonies. It does 
not interfere with Australia, w^ere there is a gold coinage; 
and a gold sovereign, which is at pur with the Epglish sovereign, 
and passes current with the Enyish sovereign equally at* 
Paris and Berlin ; and which bears \he same marketable and 
intrinsic value at Berlin as it does at St. Petersburgb. It 
affects India alone, where there is an obsolete silver currency, 
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v^hich took® its rise in the titne of the Great Mogul; which bore 
the stamp and impress of the Company's Government| wbiob, 
out of deference to Ibe Company, was continued whAi the Quegn 
in 1857 became in reality^ as she is now, by virtue of the 
Bill, Empress of India, and which, to the present day, is still^llow- 
e<i to be the«current coin of the realm. India has been said to be 
eminently conservative. But in no instance has its conservarisnS 
been more inarked than ip its»inane attempt to cling, in spipeof 
public opinion, in spite olf t^e depression of trade, in spite of the 
ridicule of the * civilized world, to» its cherished rupee. The 
Nabob has disappeared, and so has the pagoda tree, and so has 
the Government of the East India Company ; but, as rfn ill-fated 
legacy of that government, to the present day, the Indian empire 
has been burdened with a relic of the past, with a relic which 
is the last which rediinds us of,the Coi»pany’8 jGk)v%rnment and 
which the public are too eager to throw away—the obsblete 
rupee. Why is the name retained ? Why is it not termed a florin ? 

It may be diflficult to trace the rise and decadence of silver 
during the past few years. But if we would point to one cause 
for the fall- in the exchanges more tllan another^ it is that this 
result is owing to the agencies of the Banks. * 

The exchange appears to be getting worse. There is no possi¬ 
ble way to remedy it, but by the introduction, as proposed, of the 
gold^ and silver coins which are current in England. That the re^^nt 
fall in the value of silver is mainly owing to the decadence in ex¬ 
ports will not be doubted. Something may also be attributed to the 
increase of the import trade. With •the committee, we believe 
that the German cu ^enc y operations have thiown a vast quantity 
of silver into the Bffflish market, and we also tfailirk^iha.t* the 
increased production of silver* in ^America hah contributed 
towards this depression of the rupee. Brft, beygpdwill thesv> 
causes^ and^ acting more directly than any otfle# cause, ape the 
large drawings of the Secretary of State on J[ndia through 
the banks. ^ The fall in the value* of the * rupee has 
plunged India into really more serious monetary difflcnlties than 
a war that would lasted for years. • • 

We have at preslent no means of knowing bpw long this depre¬ 
ciation pill«"fltatinue. It is already p, heavy >fcar-tax on the 
public. In another few yeais we may see the rupee sink to 
the ^ level of a shilling. The Uncovenanted civil service, which 
is us inadequately paid ^as the ,Ceylon civil service, may expect 
some increase tq its present scale of allowances; the»army may 
follow, suit; and the State, Ctwing to this cause, may be plunged 
mtoruriherflnancial difiScnltios 'which it could not have fbreseen, 
hut which may be obviated by the introdimtion of a gold sovereign 
for ludia at par with the English sovereign. 
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The value of the rupee can be raised by increasiffg the charge 
for tlfe mint stamp upon it, and by placing restrictions on the 
•^reseni!< eAiesslve coinage of silver for the public. Unless this 
^^done. gold bullion will not be ^brought .to the mint for 

^MAge. • 

Unless the seignorage on silver can be raised, ^nd its present 
relative value to gold increased, neither the public nor the uovern- 
mapt will find it profitable ta inqport^old. The ifiints will be 
virtually, as they are now bjr law, ^os^ to gold. India will still 
labour under the disad^^pntages of a‘ single* metallic currency, 
too cumbrous and too limited for its present state of advanced 
trade. * But although^ admitting that a gold coinage is now 
absolutely necessary, and that it should circylate concurrently 
with a paper and ft silver currency, the question is one for 
legislativ^^decifion, wl^ether, having a iah\jSki. rasa to work upon, 
a gold coinage should • not be adopted which would meet the re¬ 
quirements of India, and which, by being based upon a system 
of coinage uniform with that adopted in England, would, to a 
i^ertain extent, pass current elsewhere than in India. 

While it may be premature to hazard such a suggestion, there 
are few wMb will not allow that the only remedy at present for the 
depreciation of silver, and the artificial rate of exchanges is the 
introduction of the^old sovereign into India. By the Indian gold 
sovereign we do not mean an artificial coifl which would represent 
an artificial value of twenty-five shillings sixpence and fwo far¬ 
things, #0 suit the present market price of the gold sovereign 
in India, but an Indian sovereign which would be at par with the 
English sovereign and which would bear, as in Australia, the 
safhe aMMe. Judging from the «[iffer6nc^*ift the systems of coinage 
in each Euitipean State, and the cheapness and rapidity in travell-^ 
ling, a jMi^Iform system of ^currency is most desirable. It will be 
rememberd&^tbat on the Cdhtinent the Indian coinage, the 
golfi mohur or the rupee, is not known. It is not known in any 
parts of Ital^, Hollayd, Belgium, and Germany, and it does not 
pass current anywhere oift of India. In Russia and Austria 
it is scarcely heard of* Since the introd^tion of British rule/ 
there has been ^a tenSeiTcy to improve tro currency in India. 
The time i^ow eppoi||iune fora radical improyefiS^. ^ 

Not many years We elapsed since the pice of gold fell, and the 
Indian gold mohur no longer represented in value fifteen rupees. 
Gold coins thus accumulated in Qovern|M^^easuries, which oeuld 
not be ui|^d as money, which could not ipiim .a legsu tender, ntit 
which had to be resold by weight,* causing the Indian (government a 
pecuniary loss. The history of *gold as a source of coinage ; will 
prove how varUble hasbeen the iharket value of that, metal lus 
pared with silver at different periods. Nor is it only in Ihdia that 
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the Value of gi'ild has proved variable. In England, where it has so 
long been one of the principal standards of currency, the variations. 
in its value have been reraarkable. Obligations have i'reqtiently „ 
been discharged to the loss pf the State in that metal which at 
time had been rated highest according to^the current mint projyipf^ 
tions. In France^ similar difficulties were experienced. Thus, in 
1780 , previous lo the recoiua^e of the ^ Louis-d'or in Fr.anco, the • 
relative value'of gold was higher thaq the relative value of silveT. , 
The Louis-d or was fixed hyt’tlfo ^State at 21 livres. Its intrinsic 
worth was more tha»,i 25, livvos. lly 'every obligation discharged 
by the public in silver, the State had to \»oar a loss of four per cent. 
The consequences were that payments were made in silver, that 
no,pbligations were discharged in gold, that bullion merchants 
largely purchased ^all coined gold pieces, and tlmt aft the gold which 
could be purchased was*exported. , • • 

Gold coins since that period have tiimini.siied iiT ciVculation, and 
to this circumstance is mainly owing the fact that silver has be¬ 
come the principal metallic currency-now employed in France. 
The history of the coinages in England will afford also a 
illustration. Gold in England wji.s first coined in 1257. 
made a legal tender by royal proclamation, it passed 
' from hand to hand till the year 1717, valued at its 
and not at its coinage Avorth. It was in that vear that the rate 
or value at which the •guinea should be accepted as a ten¬ 
der was fixed at 21 shilling.s. But, as in ITrancc, gold wafi 
undervalued, according to its mint proportion, .so in England it was 
overvalued in comparison with the silver^ standard. Debts and 
obligations were discharged in gold, and the state as well as the 
public suffered from exportations madb {o the Ufiatinent 

of all the available coined silver in the countrj'. The*- diffiailties 
experienced in other countries with referAme to ,the intf^dljctioii 
of a gold coinage are much more liltcly to be experiaa9'3fl inindia, 
where trade in gold bullion and dust have accustomed narfve 
money-changers and native merchants to look upon 'gold purely 
with reference to its intrinsic value, and«not with reference to any 
ideal value which the ^ate may assign tlipt metal. Und|jr the 
Mogul emperors, gold^as the standard A)in. It is only under 
our rule that tlie^pee has had its sovereignty, * and^Jike other 
worn and ancient institutions, it i^now beingT^idly d^eciated. 

It has been suggested that, in order to bring sovereigns into 
cirouisftion in India, the seignorage on silver coin should be raised. 
That the increase in thd seignorage will tend to equalize the 
present disproportion between the value of the sovereign and that 
^of ten rtipees, few will deny. ThatHhis plan is far more feasible 
. and,practical than that of Sir Cliarles Trevelyan, as expressed in 
his minute in ISfil!, there can be but liftle flonbt. Without alter- 
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ing the existing mint regulations, or vi\t\Lui raising the silver 
seignorage, it is scarcely practicable to intioduce a gold coinage, 
or to Ifegal^e tjie tender of the English sovereign. Three ofiicers 
•who have successively held high offices in the mint have expressed 
*^*6 opinion regarding the introduction of a go*ld currency into 
IndTa. All agree in their general proposal, tlj^t tho gold coin 
should be sovereigns and balf-soverpigns ; but to bring them into 
general circulatioi), tho mint ^ules fgr tho receipt of silver must 
be* modified. So great indeed fliwe^ijeen the fluctuations in 
the relative worth of the* precious ingtals,* that Montesquieu 
classified them, when coiddd, under the bead of ideal money. 
Politicai economists like Mr. Mill and Mr. Ricardo, agreeing with 
Mr. Locke, ascribe a value to the metals, which varies in proporthin 
to the labour necessary to procure them. While'there can scarce¬ 
ly be any rloubt that tho nielals einployi*d« as a currency have a 
fleiitioua valutf, i^asonings biBscd on analogy, or the ethics of 
political economy simply, would not be accepted by the natives of 
India. To India, a gold currency would be acceptable, because 
^old, under the native governments, bad long been one of the 
established currcricic.s, ai«l because, viewing gold as one of the most 
'precious ofc metals, they have learnt to a<t:umulate it and hoard 
it as bullion, or to convert it into jcnvellery. But irrespective of 
the popular assent to the re-employment of gold as a medium of 
circulation, there are some difficulties which will be experienced 
iff making gold with silver the current coinage of the realm. The 
exporien^^e of tlie past fiscal iiistorv of India has shown bow 
variable in .India, at different periods, lias been tho intrinsic worth 
of gold. Wiien, half-a-centmy ago, gold circulated concurrently 
vvi4h tlie ^nflitage proportion wfric4 silver coins bore to 

gold coins Mias 15’153 to 1. So lung as there were no great 
^fluctuatitjins in thfj value if gold, treasuries accepted gold coins at 
fifteen rup«^i^|. • But those are times of the past. We have now 
to dteal with the startling facts of the present. The Government 
alone can coiR the sovereign. It can fix the proper value under 
the aoceptQd*veil of tlie mitttago and seignorage dues. Surely, if 
the staydard is to be riyseihto the highest, dbd if the Indian gold 
sovereign is to be pure ^s« the Loudon or\he Australian gold 
sovereign, thji los? which will be suffered by irMt^ucing a gold 
sovereign Coinage wjlrbe less thtPn the loss now suffercd*in paying 
for the exchange to maintain a rapidly degenerating silver 
standard. *• 

The present rate of exchange fletween India and England is la 
7Id per fiipee. There is as yet no tendency towards any imptove- 
ment. Nor, if left to itself, as iRng as the commercial banks and 
agencies are allowed to make "the large profits they do, in remit- 
ing money between Enfland and India, will the silver currency 
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right itself. A bi-i£etl^llic carrenoy* uniform with that of England, 
is needed. If such a currency existed, those who have to^, make 
remittances, and there is no class, service, profession, or traddj. whose 
members have not to make remittances to England, would^ 
rather than pay the present high charges for bank drafts or ci<^ 
cular notes, take their specie with them in gold, if they were^go* 
ing to Eoglandl oV remit it through their friends; or, as a last 
resource, if such a course were "not feasible, an Indian State bauk 
with its head-quarters in Eciglaisd add India, carrying on legitiniate 
banking business in both countiiesp. and having its reserves of 
specie both in England "knd India, might with advantage be start¬ 
ed. Such a bank might be employed i% the payment of Indian 
pensions and allowances, in the control it would exercise'' over all 
the monetary traLsactions of the State between two countries, 
in the adjustment of thp overland money orders between England 
and India, in the negotiation of loa.is tak^ir ia.Englkad^ in the 
management’of the Indian public debt office. 

We shall now touch briefly on some other questions of public 
interest, and we shall endeavour to show that, although much 
haa b^en done for the currency, for the coinage, and the finances, 
something yet remains to be effected and some other improvements 
may not without advantage be introduced. 

In scrutinizing the annual expenditure, we find that the old 
regulation provinces abgorb the largest portion of the imperial 
revenues. And, in addition to this, the revenues paid to the 
feudatories, and the amount devoted to political pensions, form 
one of the largest items of the annual expenditure. A glance at 
the public income and expenditure of Indi# at intervals of five years 
from 1815 to our own o^od, will show hpw we?'have financially 
administered India. *we shall fffid that, with the exceptlb^ of a 
few years, the public income has nearly l)^.tanced the public expen¬ 
diture. . If we scrutinize those figures, wo stJall find "^hat the 
largest source of income arises from the land revdhue, a^sonrce 
which is now capable, after so large an expenditure by the P'. ' 
on railways, of great development, /rom opium, apd 
excise on salt. The jucome from some other heads appeal 
the last decade ^j^have increased. Bofiiething of this i’ncrease 
has, no doub^J^een owing to the profits derived from forests 
and fronr the Currency Department, ahd frdm tHp^ostal and 
Telegraph. From the year 1860, there has be%n a marked increase 
in |lie salt revenue; that revenue has, unlike the opium, rarely 
fluctuated. From the year of 4;he Blubiny we sh^l find that 
taxation has beefl progressive. . All the arts of controversy and 
the Ingenuity of finance, ^all thq arts of sophistry and rhetoric, 
Ibavebeen exhausted in finding but forms of taxation suitable to 
India. 6 
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In 1859 the import duties were vaJtl/ iuqi^eased. An 
export Aduty of three per cent, was imposed on the principal 
staples! of Jndian ppduce. Iron and , steel and hardware 
made to yield a larger return. But as the bulk of the 
i>an was imported for the railway, which was guaranteed by the 
StatSJ these duties were '’subsequently lessened. In 1861 fresh 
.taxes on saltpetre were imposed ; and the salt duty was increased 
25*per cent, in Bengal, per cehL in Madras, and 33 per cent, 
in ’Bombay. But, although a large .jimquut was thus raised, the 
incidence, so widely distributed, fell lightly on ^he masses. If, how¬ 
ever, there was scarcely a single objection to file salt-tax, the income- 
tax whic^ was imposed in raised a storm of dissent through¬ 

out India. So bitter was the opposition, so wide the unpopularity 
of the tax, that a*licepserfee which was then propased, in addition, 
but not canted into law, was in deferenpe^to public opinion aban¬ 
doned. At th^saine thqe the import duties on wines and beer were 
largely augmented, and the stamp duties were re’ ised. Then 
followed a season of rest; but in 1862-63, a license-tax which 
was expected to reach the mechanics, artizans and tradespeople, 
1)ad to be abandoned ou political grounds before it had received 
‘the sanction of law. Such a tax has now* been imposed. It is a 
tax which can only be levied on exceptional occasions, and this is 
one. But however interesting it would be to trace the progress 
of taxation in India through the year^ which followed 1863-64', 
want of space will prevent our doing anything beyond indicating 
what appears to be a form of famine taxation, if indeed it would 
be necessary to raise taxes, which may not be unpopular, or un¬ 
suitable to the country. • 

I'atalitv during* Jbhe last decade seen^s to have girdled round 
India.’^" iamiuEs, cyclones, and* floods, droughts and epidemics^ 
,and ag^ famine have afollowed in rapid succession. It is as 
if some m reigned. The ^aried changes of these disasters, 

the* wide area of their devastation, and the ruthlessness pf 
aloiVt 5 ’^v®^^®s»may well have startled the public, and the gravity 
the ac«^ o^^ion haS demanded a commission of inquiry into 
their causes, and measures for futi^ prevention. Every 
one rerS^bers tbecycfoj&e^^f 1864-65, and ^ disasters on land 
and water wbich«were caused in the City of ; how human 

lives were-tiacrifi *ed: how cattia and property were “destroyed j 
how, lower down on the banks of the Hooghly, towns were 
washed away by the overflow of the river, so that scarce a 
vestige or landmark remained to^ indicaito the sites where once 
they stdhd; how ships against ships were accumulated in one 

* Incomes were taxed thus; 2 per cent, or about 4|d, in the pound on all 
incomes between 20 and ; and a tax of 4 per cent, or in the pound 
on All incomes above that jra war tax. ^ 
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vast mass of (^confuSioiit and ruin; how trees were unrooted and 
hurled to a distance; and how even some of the buildings were 
overthrown! especially ihose in the native town, burying,the inmates 
underneath. To this followed the famine in Orissa, with its loss 
of peasantry and subseq&ent widespread misery. A few yerifs 
after, scarcely had the famine in Bengal been quelled, than 
another frightful*' catastrophe was announced. The Ganges had 
once again overflowed its banks. lmf>ortant villages and to\^ns 
became the scene of a oatastronhe something like that which 
is so awfully pictujred. in the narrati\'e of Thucydides, or in that 
story so powerfully tofd in the pag4i^ of the late Lord Bulwer 
Lytton. Whole families who had retired to rest, and herds 
of sheep and cattle were suddenly washed away, never again to 
see the dawn of day. As the flood subaided* tho swampy and marshy 
plains gave rise to miasmatic fever, and other epidemics. The 
sultry atmosphere was charged with deadly poison. The streams, 
ponds and silted beds of alluvial rivers were converted into fertile 
sources of disease. The people, pauperized, cared little for sanita¬ 
tions, and cholera and epidemic fever, although more insidious, 
threatened to be as dangerous in the end as the flood was at 
the commencement of that tragic drama. c 

But if India* was unfortunate in these previous visitations it was 
still more unfortunate in 1877- What was at first a small black 
cloud on the horizon, spread its sombre shadow' over the land like 
a portent of doom. The scarcity of rain in Madras and Bombay, 
like that evil dream which was sent from heaveu to Agagiemnon^ 
to dry up the plains of Troy, augured ill and deepened into a wide¬ 
spread famine. There is|ji^ picture drawn by Do i d to illustrate a 
scene in Dante's gre^ ippic whi^Ji may be taken to illuRlirate the 
dark shadow which in 1877 was cast over the fairest provinces of 
Madras and Bombay. It was the picture of the dark‘^%Tigel of 
death with outstretched sable wings, brooding over, Vlte prostrate 
figured of the dying and the dead in the valley of Dis. This 
picture^of Dord's is even more Dantesque than tlio description 
given by Dante himself. By the occasional gliinpse of light 
seen through the da^k tangled wood, and by the lurid glare 
breaking here a^d^there from the* cleits of the rocks which 
form the ha%k aground of that picture of gifoot, may be seen the 
terrpr-BtriCkon people and the prostrate fonfljj of those'^who have 
already succumbed to fate. The dark, fixed looks of the dread 
au^i plainly indicate the nature of his work. 

Famines are not umllitigated* evils. The circumstance that 
pl^es volahtarily It the disposal of the Government the labor 

-r~— — - - I r- ■ I t-r~i .—TT ^ . ■•••.' . .. !• 

V • “ Then from the Fates, a fearful dream, 

Eushed from the skies, the bane of %im and Troy.” 

[ Fj'de Philo Indicus’ correspondence,— 
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of more than a million of people, is{so far aJbehefit ^ the State. 
But tlj^e labor should be judiciously utilized. It is to a famine 
that w§ ow| the stupendous and massive strgicture of the pyramids. 
^5t to a famine that we owe the fairy structure of the palace at 
V(>rsaiUes with its colonnade of trees and its gardens. In Southern. 
IndiS the works that afe most really wanted are specially 
»suited for the employment of large^masses of libeducated labor; 
and these are irrigatiou>G£ftiaIs and railways, canala like those 
recoYnmended by Sir Arthur C3ttorA .an.'Orailways like those which 
we have in the Southern Statos df America. , 

If the late famine has C(At the State presumably ten millions, 
then soQiething fike commensurate results ougiit to be expected 
from so large an outlay. The State can scarcely be benefited bjjr 
unproductive wofks, jjy* tanks deepened only ^o be silted up 
again ; b^ a few water-courses widened,, by roads repaired or 
commenced, i5y* railwa5'ii or canals projected, but not thoroughly 
completed. Ijarger projects and preconcerted designs are neces¬ 
sary. The three preventive necessities are improved agriculture, 
irrigation, and communications. 

* India requires impro\ied means of land-carriage and to these 
•it adds a .secondary want, irrigation and water-carriage. To the 
future historian it will be left to tell with what enetgyi perseverance, 
and spirit the Governments of India and Madras have met and 
overcome the inedbus of the late famine. But although it has 
b;^n tided over, so vast has been the expenditure on relief and re- 
producti^ works, ths^ it has left a large legacy of debt behind to 
the State, and a large legacy of labor’to the Financial Department. 

The fhmine of 1877 hS.d its parallel in the difficulties which 
had to be,faced iif.A865, 1870 and 1873.!» Gjpiug back to previous 
financi&r history, so great was the gravity of the occasion in 
^1870, cajjied by t|?e heavy and abnormal drain and also by an un¬ 
expected (kd^ik that it was thought necessary to reduce the annual 
expenditure ou police, and to lessen the.outlay in other depart¬ 
ments. The^principle was advocated, that administrative depart¬ 
ments wbich^are self-Supporting and which added to the revenue 
of the ^State, should be strengthened and attemented, while corres¬ 
ponding reduction shoilTld he made in the nol^naying departments. 
Thus it was {jeldHhat the salt, opium, the curmiij^^^he stamp and 
excise depicrtmen^s, s^()uld be strengthened; While it was^3onsidered 
questionable whether the large sums which were annually spent 
should be continued on sanitation, police, conservanqy and justice. 
It was then held, with some,^ farce of "Argument, that conunis* 
sioners of division, and deputy commissioners, compared with the 
work performed, received salasies disproportionately large, and*it 
was held that these officers could either he made to take a more 
active share in the ditect control of their jails, and in the con- 
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servancy arrogemen4 of the district under their charge.. It was 
also argued that the expenditure on public works should be more, 
narrowly scrutinized. 'Large and expeusive undertakings, Itke the, 
Godavery works, which tpen absorbed so much of the public*, 
revenues, were held to need -reconsidpration. In cases where 
actual loss hai^b^en incurred by the Public Works Department 
through defective constructiors^or badness of materials employed, 
it was suggested that the officers through f?hose negligence loss 
had been suffered should be*made to bear a portion of that loss. 
The revision of the Sudget of that year had shewn that, instead 
of the surplus of about half-a-million Which had been confidently 
predicted, an ascertained deficit of a little more than two millions- 
ard-a-half existed. With large loans for public \)^orks impending ; 
with a famine yeilr, when so much of the‘’revenues of the State 
had been paid away as «cotnpeusaiiou to th^ poorer plashes ; with 
the necessity of borrowing money'* for the ordinary charges' of 
Government; with the increase of expenditure on State railways, 
then a new sourc^of expenditure draining the Imperial revenues, 
the financial prospects of the famine year of 1870 were as con¬ 
fessedly gloomy as those of 1877-78. The Budget system, too, on 
which so much reliance had been placed, proved to be ^accurate. 
The cash'bSla'uces^"though replenished by the loans which had to 
be taken, were lower than they had been for many years previous. 
To meet the deficit, the public works expenditure had been reduced 
by 80 lakhs, and a corresponding reduction had to be ma<le 
in military expenditure. The salt-tax bad again to be raised in 
Madras and Bombay, from Re 1-8 to Re J-13 per maund; and, 
in order that the tax might not fall on the poorer classes alone, 
it had been decided* tO raise u the scale the income-tux. 
This tax, however, was so unpopular, that it had to be rescinded 
by Lord Northbrook. '- 

It should be remembered that j*.large part of thejJiain during 
the present financial year has been owing to the Governnfent 
aid in relief of the famine districts, to compensation *for dearness 
of grain,, and to large and unexpected s'elief-works. Ta some pro¬ 
vinces, relief-works h^e been undertaken,, and money spent in 
excess of the pobj^works grant. Under the pressure of the 
sdarcity, ext&i^dmkry public works ha<^ beph then, as now, 
undertaken^ and in many cases the expendih^re on tliese works 
had exceeded the ordinary sanctioned grants. These unexpected 
chkrgSs could hot therefore have been foreseen. New roads, 
whi^ had not: ^been *'entered*itt the annual budget, had 
beenj pii^t into hand; new tanks had been Excavated, which 
in a teasoh of ordinary expenditurO’ would not have engaged atten- 
t^h ; new culverts, bridges and drains conshructed on no organiz¬ 
ed plan, to meet the pressure Of an exi||;ency; 'ti^orks ivhioh Were 
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not pressing were placed in the foremost rank^ allove i^orks which 
were pressing, but which were undertaken in the ordinary course 
by the VublSp Works Deparment, thus diverting funds from jthe 
subjects for which they were legitimately intended. The expendi- 
turs. under this head during the past year" has been unexpectedly, 
greatand neither the foresight of the Financial Department, nor 
the skill of a finance minister, could ip a case like*' this be of any 
avBtil. “We are not of opinion that a diminution of .expenditure 
shoifld be effected by a reductio’n of' thc^ strength of the adminis¬ 
trative or executive departmepts.'* It is not co^yrect to assert that 
the resources of the country will not admit of higher taxation. 
Fresh taxation has yet been untried. And it is a fact which 
cannot be contested that the land-tax sliould be revised with a 
view to increased itaxafion- 1'he real cause of our present finan¬ 
cial embarr^sment will be found to spring /rom our having fixed 
the»]aud revenire at tod low a li7mt. 

As regards the land-revenue question, we do not quite agree 
with the systems advocated by Mr. Bird, or by Mr. Thomason. 

As regards their theories a consensus of opinion acknowledges 
them to be incorrect. The practical effects which have resulted 
from the -adoption of those theories are-that, while our revenues 
from almost every other source are clastic and ‘piug*«esive, our * 
revenue from land has not increased. It is the result of fixing 
the land revenue 'for a period of years prospectively, at a rent 
at^ which it was fixed many years past. During that period the 
value o^laod has increased, and year after year the Government 
spends upward of ten millions on irrigation and public works. 
Much as we have advocSted the necessity of introducing irrigation 
woffks in India, w&*iire of opini<^ that if jfrigation is to be in- 
trodudfd foi; the benefit principally of the soil, the soil should pay 
^or it. "S^hatever.advantages are derived from other sources of re¬ 
venue, unk'’^ ia corresponding*increase is made in the land-tax it 
wil^be difficult to effect an equilibrium between income and 
expenditure. • It is inseparable from the present condition 
of affairs, jbhat yeftr af^r year the expenditure in India 
must increase. Not only in the mainfH|nance of th^ empire 
during a state of pe^oc is a large annual\^^enditure required, 
but large sqps also must be spent to preveiilS^m^pproach from 
foreign iirvasion. Jlot only skould the land-tax beT increased, 
but native States, which at present contribute nothing towards 
the Imperial revenues, should payjtheir quota towards the de&nce 
of the empire from foreign fofflg, and ft>r the material improve¬ 
ments \rtiioh have during the last ten years •absorbed so much 
of the public revenues, and* in the advantages of titbit^ tlTey 
participate with the rest of the empire. As the Ehtj^Visthe 
greatest source of rei^uue, to it the Government shbuld direct 
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their atteatioQ ia acse^xsoa like the present. The entire question 
as to Indian land revenue requires to be reconsidered.,, If the 
State is the owner of the soil, the State has a right to fix its own 
demands. . ® 

A moderate fixity of tenure should be conceded, to encoujage*^ 
the culture, of the land. But it should not be forgotten that*the 
power of resuming or confiscating the land, or of enhancing its, 
rent, lies with the Crown, of -the Government, as representing ihe 
Sovereign, in India. Judic^ops stfatesmanship will aim at“en- 
hancing the revi^nue, while fostermg improved means of cultiva¬ 
tion. ^ 

If in India the Government demand had been fixed equitably, 
allowing the State a full share of its rights, the institution of fresh 
t&xes would not have been necessary. Jf with ekch re-settlement, 
and with the pfoportipnal increase in the value of laud, the 
assessments had been proportionally, increased, tlj,e prdsehi^ finar^pial 
embarassment would not now have been ielt. As the true source 
of national wealth lies in labor and in land, so, too, the true 
source of State revenue is to be found principally in the land. 
This theorem has been acknowledged npt only in Europe but also 
in India. With the growth of society and civilization with each* 
decade pf improvement and progress; with the gradual 

enhancement of prices ; with the slow and gradual development 
of national wealth, the value of laud must increase; and 
with the increase of tliat value, it is only fair that the profits 
of the State from that source should increase also. In India 
this right has. been surrendered, or imperfectly recognized 
through the system of fixing the assessrnents for a terra of years 
without enhancing the ,jents. Of the perpjf.toial settlement, of 
Lord Cornwallis it is not our purjiose here to speak. 

The sooner the Act which gave a»,color of legaf right to the 
•ettlementa made by him is repealed, the sodnep “an error^ 
be rectified which has for more than half a century deprwed 
the State of its just rights. From the days of Mr. Thomason and 
Mr. Bird to the present day, we find that too often a morbid 
anxiety against over-a#essment is entertained ; and while it is the 
V landholders for who^ benefit so ranch ,.olt5ie imperial revenues is 
spent, in the works of irrigation, roads,*.and railways, the 

injp'ests #f l^qBtate are sacrificed in flife most indifferent and 
j^IpWrassing maier. During the last twenty years the expen* 
for public impfovemeuts has been immense, 
i. principal s6nrce&» of imperial taxation at present are the 
revenues on laqd,j4i:fc sale proceefis of waste-land, and th^ redemp- 
iMdh the land-^3f, an exceptional hucuba-tax in Sind, tributes 
native States, contributions from various petty States, sub- 
/ firom the Cutoh, Mysore, Travancote, ana Cochin States, 
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loioBit, excise on spirits, customs, sea and land, salt, onium, stamps, 
the mints, the post-oiSce, .and telegraph, judicial fees and fines, 
convictj receipts at Port Blair, marine services, interest on the 
promts of the note currency, and from the shares held on account 
of rthis currency and shares in Presidmicy banks, and other mis-, 
cellaifeous sources of revenlie. Under such circumstances it neces- 
•sarily becomes a matter of grave difficulty to proptscf new taxeS. 

lioaus and .fresh taxalJbn such' a anccession-iax may be 
nee(!fed. ' - . , 

We are aware that some o^tHfe ablest stateawjen in India have 
submitted to the belief •tlJat there is ai^great difficulty in the 
imposition of a succession-tax. But although this was Mr. Maine’s 
opinion, his arguments failed to convince the public or the press, 
or in any way ;^ovq,tbat the tax was inequitable and not in 
consonancojvith native usages and feeliijg.. And it is just at this 
poi»t tha£ our*legislafcifS find iheir greatest difficulty in imposing 
new taxes. They have to consult the bent of native opinion, to 
palliate the European public, to be pliant to that great and 
"rowing influence, public opinion, as represented through the 
press. • 

• 'One of jthe best specimens of moral iro«y conveyed in the light 
and apparently careless verse in which Giusti’s Stftsugtjiitpauncipally 
consisted, the cradle song which the fairies sing over the newly- 
born Gttigilini, in‘which they inculcated the arts by which he is 
t<^ become morir vestito, or to achieve success in the world, may 
not inapjily be jnade to illustrate our taxation policy. Our legis¬ 
lators should do as Guigilini was taught, if they desire success 
for new modes of taction. He was advised to be pliant and 
submissive, to al|(»re the peri|| of opposijjon ; to be everything 
to all Ihen. , 

far.lo seveglio, 


for I’ardito, se pujr desideri morir vestito, 

Non ti frastornino, la testa, e il core, larve di gloria, 
• sogni d’onore 

Siiggi le noje, fuggi le some, fuggi pericoli 
, D’un chiaro nome? \ 

E limitandote* ieW altro fumo, a leggere, 

Ppl tijo consume. 

Rinnega il genio sempre punito, se pur dewdert . 
Morir vestito. 


The success of taxation lies not in making a direct apph^l to 
the subject’s purse, but an indirect one, failed under their neces¬ 
sities for the exigencies and requirements of the’State. » 

We are aware that some eq^memists are in favor of a license or 
an income-tax ; but tliesA direct taxes are reserved for cases of 
special emergency, indeed they may not inaptly be termed war-taxes. 
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But while s^ch tdxeb are levied in grave emergencies, or in ex¬ 
ceptional cases, a succession-tax may be imposed in t»mes of 
peace. Although such a tax may be assumed to be of the. nature of a 
tax levied on capital, nay, indeed, to some extent in its features 
be allied to legaby duties/ still it would bear but a small pro¬ 
portion to legacy duties, and would only believied on landecl pro¬ 
perty and only in the event of transfer by deed, sale, or inheritance. 
The incidence of such a tax would fall ’ principally upon those Who 
could afford to pay it; andno' nb sense would it be regarded a'9 an 
evil. It would tewdrt^ij raise the valivn of landed property. 

By the Employment of the proceCTfs of the tax on public im¬ 
provements, it would add to the public wealth; it would thus 
directly enhance the wealth of that very property from which it is 
levied. In a legal, as well as iu an ecoiiomica? point of view, it 
appears to be essentially <a legitimate form of taxation. It is one 
iu which every equitable condition **of direst tai^ati'on seems tt be 
satisfied. 

If then the value of lauded property is enhanced, this form of 
taxation would appear to be a judicious one. If it is an acknow¬ 
ledged axiom, that it is ouly by law that a person is able to dis¬ 
pose of his property, then the law which allows of such ..disposition* 
can claksf**^iTrStTi1ng for its concession. If it is allowed that 
the Government expends large annual sums for protection and 
conservancy, then property which is so ^Srotected ought as¬ 
suredly to be taxed for that protection. The heir or purchaser 
enters on property in which he has only an expectafaon. As 
he enters upon "^increased resources, he could easily bear tjie 
deduction fixed by law from his new *acquisition ; and as the 
limit of such an import v«)uld be^ equitable, would be few 

risks run in the assessment by evasions of the nature of a donation 
inter vivos, or by any other fraudulent or evasiyo trans^^TS. The. 
proceeds of such a tax, if levied, jnight be appropr^<ed towards 
liquidating some of the present heavy debts incurred on account 
of famine. * 

As the existing sources of revenue ate not feufficien't to meet the 
present special requi^^euts, it is desirable to elaborate a system 
of indirect taxatioft^s already proposed.*^ It may be urged that 
the difficult^,»fi^evying the.s 0 taxes forngs a decisive argument 
against ttfeir imposition. In reply to we would urge, that 
a very large revenue is already derived from indirect taxation, and 
th^ the machioeiy now in existence for this purpose may be 
utilized for any further fixation. 

. Hithertp material and real property have been the chief sources of 
taxation. Indian legislators have averlooked the principle that the 
popularity of a tax depends upon its beinfe imperceptible,, and that 
in indirect l^ation, as the consumer is not aware of the taxes impos- 
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ed, he is not likely to be discontented with the law%hioh imposes 
.them.* The interests of the people require those methods of taxa- 
, ^on which are equitable and not oppressive -y and it is because 
k 'indirect taxation is equitable and free from inquisitional vexations^ 
tka^we are in favour of ij^ A moderate system of taxation is np't. 
an evil. If the funds raised from taxation are judiciously expended,., 
• they add to the aggregate qf a people's comforts. The results will 
be'best seen in improved heal^i, better roads, diminished expenses 
of transport, increased security of Irfdand property. Taxation only, 
becomes an evil when, from^tUIects of adminis^acion, it degenerates 
from an equitable system partial one of confiscatiou. 

As the causes of our deficit are to be found principally in the 
increased expen^liture for public works and for material improve¬ 
ment, some correspondirfg increase in the taxation’ of land ought to 
be made.* To meet the difficulty of a deficit,'to balance the 
expenditure *of rtie ‘State With its income, and to produce an 
equilibrium between the national charges and national receipts,- 
something very different from reducing establishments is necessary. 
If it is necessary to make some reductions, these reductions should 
Tie made in uunecessary expenditure, and iu reducing salaries 
•in the r^ulation provinces to a level *with the sa laries drawn 
by officers of the same “grade iu non-regulation. meet”' 

the deficit, reduction of establishments on any large scale should 
not be made. Efficiency will be sacrifiaed to a fancied economy. 

is an acknowledged principle that neither covenanted 
nor uoc^enanted appointments can be abolished ; and a measure 
whroh tends to- subvert that principle must necessarily weaken' 
and unhinge the very baSis of Indian good government. A far- 
se^ng policy ougl|g|ii^n this crisi^ to inffuei^fe the- rulers of this 
great ftinpire. Indian public servants are uot in the position of 
servants qf a merphant or of a company. They are bound to 
ihe ^n implied guajjantee which allows them vested 

rigl^s, and which sanctions pensions and gratuities after length 
of service. It would appear that a true reform would best be 
effected by hj^oductiifn ki a|]i departments of a cheaper form of 
admioistratiom The cheapo and efficient l^n-regulation system 
which hTis been found-td *vqfk,so well in the Spiral Provinces, in 
the Punjab and ui Oude, should be introduce^costlier , 
and more omnber^me systems which impede progress ’sn Bengal, 
in Bombay, Madras, ind the North-West. 

It is not by making a small redaction in the supervising * staff, 
of any establishment, or by the •reductiesn of a few administra- , 
tive estaljlishmeiUs,. that any Iprge result may be Hoped for. 
It is only by radical changes^ that true reforms are effected. 
Lucrative and paying departments which yield a revenue to the 
Slate should be strengibened^ Thus^ the postal and telegraph, 
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the miot and ^aper «&u\;rency, the stamp, the excise, the opium, 
and the land revenue collection, departments should be ma^e to 
yield more than they db^ In considering the changes which may • 
be beneficial to India, it woiijd appear that the transfyr oF the ,® 
G.overnment cash •balances 'from the banks to treasury officer's 
would be an advantageous arrangement. « It will be found VJi^at 
one cd* the itenl^ which has added to the present deficit is , the 
payment for ^short loans and"<for deficient balances. This itepi 
would have been avoided inkierdifferent system. Loans \pll 
have to be taken so^iong as GbverEm^nt money is allowed to be 
employed by the ba*®^'or their own raiposes. 

The expense necessarily incurred in conducting the government 
of a civilized nation in times of peace rarely exceeds its ordinary 
re'9enue. If no d^rupting influence is brought to© bear, an equi¬ 
librium between income and expenditure is setured. With regard 
TO the present crisis, a v5,s^ and uneayaected deficit ha^,.-tl«(ingh the 
famine, been forced on the State ; the disturbing influences are 
the great sums voted for ordinary and extraordinary public works, 
for State railways and for irrigation works. The question is 
whether the works undertaken should not be continued by loans. ^ 
Loth irrigation and public works should bd defrayed from special 
.Jfiinds raised byjgg.p,%, andf as irrigation and public works ihse intend- ’ 
ed for th^improvement of the laud, the land* should be made to 
pay for them. 

We have expressed oifr opinion that indirect taxation might be 
greatly increased. In England the amount of indirect taxation, a^ 
compared with that which is direct, is as 40 to 27. The pR£>povtion 
in Erance and other Continental countries is still greater. The 
proportion at present in India is 29 to 101.* It will be acknow¬ 
ledged that, indirect wixe? in thei# incidence a)fc.^!^iore certain and 
less arbitrary than direct taxation. The process of’ colhicf ioufs less . 
expensive. The number of collectors employed is .smaller. Eva-* 
sious are easily checked. Indirect taxe.s do not obsku^„''^?articuIar 
industries. They do not interfere materially with the »produclMve 
energies, or the economical tendencies of the people. In its nature 
and in its incidence on all classes, indiract taxfvtion is'-^ojore equi¬ 
table than direct taxation. It does not irr reality obstruct tn^e. It 
does not interfere v^iliously with tlie»mn.‘f>;*of the people. Indi¬ 
rect taxation is^^s^ more acceptable to the j^eopl^ o{ Jndia than 
direct taxaCTon. Tlie largest sources of oui* imperial •revenues, 
excepting the land-tax, are opium and salt, atm taxes from these 
sour^^ are levied without injuriously affecting the masses. There 
are no remonstrances, no popular Inurmurs against their iinposi- 

tiOB, 0 * . , » 

' * Tid# my published memoir ou the working oh the Municipal aTsteoi of 
Bombay, 
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We^ave only mentioned a few sources of hitherto untried ttixa- 
'tion. Experience may suggest others equsjlly fair and equitable 
.in th^ir ii/lcidence, and which, by being more widely distributed 
may be still less appreciable. ' • 

jDhect taxation has nevor commended itself to the people. Its 
incidence, unequally distributed, has, as in the csSSe^f the license 
* aiyl the income-tax, invariably give^ 'rise to marked di^scontent, 

Xliat this must be sO is clear. A ; direct tax on incomes, trade ■ 
and professions, to be equitaldej^must be a tax qn real profits. If 
it is taken on gross profitso^y becomes ineqintable in its incidence. 
Jt has been argued by the advocates of indirect taxation that an 
incoine-ttix falls upon two classes, upon those whose incomes are 
not known* who fan deduct any portion of their /eal income, auH* 
those who are in the f)uhlic services, whose incomes are known, and 
who are. iRiaed on gi’oas prqjits, without*any deductions for the 
maTntecanco of laT)our,*such as the payment of servants, or for 
house-rent or medical fees ; for the education of their children, or 
for the replacement or insurance of their capital. 

^ The incomes of iIk'sc two classes, so far as the incidence of the 
tax is felr, are very different. And unless such a tax is imposed on 
*tho nett pftfiti; of both classes, it must be unjusi a?id ynequal. 

Direct taxation will always he distasteful to the feeling* of the 
people. It will give scope to extortion or fraud, and it will be re¬ 
pugnant to all their preconceived ideas of taxation. An increase in 
ti?e salt-tax, the introduction of a sugar tax, and an increase in the 
tobaceo-t*x wc.uld !ncet the present requirements, with the imposi¬ 
tion of a successioii-tux ^d some increase in the export and im¬ 
port duties.* 

Mr. Wilson, w hJN! in India, was the first t«» recognize the defects 
.of our n.scal system. And, indeed, those defects were patent to 
^verybody^ who kad gi\%u the subject his study. How great 
those deh^% were might be »een from a review of the fiscal 
histtr}' of India within the last decade- In spite of an increased 
revenue, of aft improved Hnaucial administration, of an increased 
trade, of ^*^outinuance oS peace, of a growing commotce, we 
find tha^ there has been a tendency to cont\ued increased taxa¬ 
tion, to the imposition of'fresh burdens on public and to a 
chronic deficit* inuring the last fifteen years, in ^«^^y*the reven¬ 
ues of Indm have doijbled. Butlilthough the revenuestiave thus 
increased, while the ordinary expenditure is at present not twice 
what it was fifteen years ago, we have a deficit greater??* 
could have been anticipated fifteen years'ftgo. In 1852-6^^ if we 
refer to tlwi financial statistics of ,so<iistatit a period we shi^l find that 
the annual income amc^ted to«^?22,343,920. Tiiirteen years later 

*Ther« is at prec^eut a s 4 cc 6 saioa to native States, but this does not 
come withiu scope of such a tax. 
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the actual annual recJteipts amounted to <£’48,935,220. The in¬ 
crease of revenue during that period exceeded, on an average* 
more than one crore an-d thirty-five lacs annually. In addition to 
this, large public loans have been annually contracted, and the pub¬ 
lic debit has been increasea by upwards of 50 millions- Nor sit>ce 
the supression of the Indian Mutiny has the normal state of India 
beerf inimical to Ibe healthy orrowtli of the finances. With the 
exception of the Abyssinian War and sobie Frontier raids, there Itas 
been no unusual drain on tbe^.jaDcl&s except for famines. There 
I. have been no freslk - ^^ uisitions of Mmw territories. There have 
been no new annexations of provinces^* There has been no extra¬ 
ordinary increase in the regular expenditure. In those territories 
which had been annexed previous to the Mutinies we find that the 
•Irevenues whre elastic; the income was gouerallV'greater than the 
expenditure, in the Punjaub, in the Central Provinces, in Oudh, 
in Burmah, in the Berars, in Mysore^ and in fact-in all the iion-regu- 
lation provinces of India, where the machinery of Government 
■was better and less expensive than in the regulation provinces of 
India, we find that each year showed a large surplus over expendituie. 

It is a significant circumstance that the subsequent deficit., 
should have been so markedly felt precisely in those years when, 
•the revejnjjssaxppeaffed to have been most buoyant. To trace their 
causes it will be necessary to revert to the past fiscal history of 
India. Under the title of a statement exhibiting the moral and 
material progress of India, there appears year by year a bluehoofe, 
which is more wonderful, rightly considered, than any oriental 
romance. Wealth beyond the dreams of all the Alnaschafs glitters 
bet'ween its sober official covers ; .sovereignty .beyond the ambition 
of Akbar and AurungBebq,is evidenced by its chppters ; nor could 
the lea.st attentive reader turn to title pages of tliife statementr.with¬ 
out understanding how well Mr. Disraeli was justified when he 
said that England was really an Asiatic power. Up to the present 
time, however, tins deeply intere.s*ting annual consitfectus is not 
easy to read without a feeling of regret that, with the growth' of 
years, marked and tangible results should not have Been attained 
in the material progreje of India. ^ 

In the annals of ty Indian empire, fromrflie very earliest period 
of the conquest of^iWuia, the greatest'drfficuhy'has been experienc¬ 
ed in dealijig-uftcljessfully with the finances* of riie oountry. We 
found, the country rich in its revenues, but iU finances were badly 
manned by the Maboinedans ; and its finance system was such 
as might have been exj^cted under a semi-civilized despotism. 
There was a debased currency, and the revenues were frequently 
forestalled# Barge annual supplifes of silver.and the precious rae- 
tols were paid into the imperial treasuries ahd were seldom return¬ 
ed to the country, A system of loans anp^jconfiscations, exceeding 
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in severity and greed the system of benevhlence, oy loans on the 
jsecurity of exchequer tallie)|, which once found favor in England. 

, Among r/the native collectors .of revenue and the treasury 
■ 'agents of the Mahomedan rulers peculatiqn was rife. There was 
ncvcentralized system of checks or of accounts. ‘ There were no 
hanlTing facilities offered to the public for the security of small 

• gains. The taxes were inquisitional^,the treatment by the revenue 
collectors of the agricultural farmers was harsh and. cruel. The 
Emperor’s exchequer was supplied^-'s^flth ©funds too often illegally 
raised and unjustly appropijlated. When .revenues came in* 
slowly, and when the pay soldiers was in arrears, it was usual 
to send fj,rmed men to seizO -the crops, to burn the villages, -to 
imprison the persons, and confiscate the properties, of the refraotoyy 
landholders. The Eptperor’s will was law. They courts heard no 
appeals against the Emperor’s decision. „ lyith a fiViancial system 
so t.irapeffectj ^ind*a ‘revenuesystem the chief characteristic of 
which was a ruinous rack-rent, we are not surprised to find that 
Clive’s earliest difficulty was the finances of India. Under him the 
first public debt of two million pounds sterling was contracted. 
But against that debt wejiave the record of the victory of Plai^sey 

. and of tji^e establishment of the supremacy of Great Britain in . 
India. A Governor-General so shrewd anf^l»«9l-e€*«j%Jited as'*“ 
Hastings, considered the financial system of India the most difficult 
of mastery of any of the State problems T^ith which ho had to deal. 
The public debt contracted by Clive was increased to eight millions ; 
but there was a surplus at the end of his reign, of revenue in 
excess of expenditure, which augured well for the future.* 

To Lord Cornwallis ai.e duo some financial reforms of an import¬ 
ant and radical ^^ture. In spite of ^Jie war with Tippoo, the 
finances of India were not incunibered with iiny fresh public loans, 
'^he Coujjjfaily's dividends,were regularly paid. Financial and trea- 
“sury reforrqs. alike with the land settlement of Bengal, engaged hia 

• attention. Sbme of tl^e peculations carried on by the native collec¬ 

tors and naiiye treasury officers were checked by him. Salutary 
regulations, fitting end to arbitrary charges on the receipt 
of the old Bengal coins, Were enacted him. Schedules of 
rates, fJxing the exchmigeable value of thc»e coins, were distri¬ 
buted to each collector, collectors wfeia ^personally held 

responsible fen: their iiative agents carrying ouE**ttl.3 .Instructions 
in their full integrity:' On his leaving India an equilibrium had 
been attained between income and expenditure, and be l^ft no 

* At the end of his reign the charges stood as follows :— 

«•* •h •«© ... i«5.31S.t97 

. ... ... £4,312,519 

9 - I - r 

Surplus ... £1,002,678 
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fresh legacy an indl-eased public debt to the nation • O^o Lord 
Teigntnoutli succeeded the Earl of M?!)riiingtou, Lord Wellesley 
During liis rule, when j?o many brilliant conquests had bc^n adbieved' 
in India, and when victory after victory bad added to our posses¬ 
sions in the East, when expensive wars, had to be undertaken llhd 
stil( more expensive treaties had to be negotiated with the indi- 
peiident chiefs of the Carnatjs and rhp Deccan, we find that tb® 
public debt was considerably enlarged; from eight millions it motint- 
ed to more than 25 millions, the end of his rule the ordinary 
expenditure was ‘ftJiJxd to exceed tli»v 9 rdinary income.*f* 

During the years from 1813 to 182% we find that, although the 
Nepaulese and Pindaree wars were undertaken and fresh acqui¬ 
sitions of territory achieved, the finances were prosperous. The 
revenue had increased to 15 millions and'the piil^lic expenditure 
did not much exceed the hicoine. A slight addition of about four 
millions was made to the public d^>t acccanC ' “ ^ 

Lord Amherst, on his arrival, found thiit, although our terri¬ 
tories in the East had increased during the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, the finances were prosperous. Tb^ 
Burmese and Pindaree wars had created sotnees of fresh ex¬ 
penditure, and it is i»*ot char whether his adininistra'.ion might 
“have bef«r«''tSSS"^pensive one. It certainly was not so brilliant 
as that of Lord Wellesley, and it is certain that during bis rule 
teu millions were addedc to the public debt, anti a large deficit 
was the result of au expensive and fruitless war. In 1829 the 
debt amounted to 34< millions sterling. During Lord ^y. Bcn- 
tinck's peaceful administration much might have been done to 
restore the finances of the empire to tl?eir natural equibbriiun, 
and till the year 1837^ thene was^indeed a C(v'iRiderahle surplus. 
But the Afghan and Chinese wars tended to add largely l!b the 
military charges of the empire. The public debt was increased . 
and a deficit incurred. Then follo'ged in a few ‘wo Siikh 

wars, the conquest of Scinde, and the acquisition of the Punysib. 
While Scinde was a burden to tlje finances, and while the mili¬ 
tary ardour of Sir Charles Napier plugged tliP cm pi 13 .., afresh into 
upwards of three inillj^na of debt, it is. cheerful to record that, 

* During Lord Cor^-nlis aud Lord Teig&iiafbufti'fc incumbency the financial 
statistics were as.fo4J(nws :— S - 

Ke\^iiies ... m., ... £8,225.628*', 

Expeuditrae ... ... ... *£7,007,050 


t 


0 
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owing to the elasticity of the Punjaub re^eo^eS) our fiuauciai 
position, was to a slight extent retrieved. ' '** 

‘ During Lord Dalhoiisie’s Orilliant rule annexations and conquests 
Jpllo'wed in^ rapid succession. The administrations of provinces 
*' which had iieen previously acquired wer^ consolidated ar.d reduced 
to ^er, while the older regulation-provinces were still burdened 
with an expensive machinery of Government. 1ft the newly .ao 
tpii^ed provinces of Nagpore^ Oude, Vte Punjaub, the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, and Burm^h, governed by officers from the 
covenanted, uncovenanted, and mflitaiy cfasses, we find that the 
revenues exceeded the expeqcb^ure, and added gre*atly to the liqui¬ 
dation of the public debt. 9'he five provinces annexed by Lord 
Dalhousiediave, during the last fifteen years, contributed more tliau 
a-soventh td the total revenue of the empire. And although the 
mutinies at one time threatened to plunge the empire into univer¬ 
sal ruin, sp grpat has tl^e capacity for dt vedopment been in those 
provinces that, since the'Mutiny, the revenues have increased by, 
more than a million and a quarter sterling, and this increase has 
been achieved in the face of large public and material improve¬ 
ments ; after the completion of expensive and elaborate se,ttle- 
rneuts and surveys ; wlffie administering laws extending and^ 
imparting justice to millions ; while conferrifig the benefits of civili¬ 
sation on millions of semi-barbarians ; while Tlispelling- oriental 
ignorance* and displacing oriental despotism ; while extending the 
canacity of developfment into a promise of a richer future titan was 
ever enjoyed before ; while covering the country witli a network of 
roads and^viilways; while diffusing education^ to the masses in the 
interior, while introducing the improved forms and machinery of 
a European Colonial Government into provinces where middle- 
raerwnnd peasantryltelike had leargied to a.%jociate through a long 
pourse expjjiience their laws with injustice and* their lawgivers 
l^^h extortiem andjtoo often with corruption. 

For ^’ears followingbthe Mutiny, the nett Indian defi- 

, cit ailiounted|to £*l!5,3?7,74'3 being at the average rate of moje 
than thrce-an4-oiie-fifth millions sterling a year. And to this we 
must and aii^ifcreased'publici debt. Since 1870-71, the finances 
l»ave sho^n greater buoyancy, but owing to unforeseen famine 
some fresh taxation has Lad*t<ybe imposed. A.«,famiues are recur¬ 
rent, the cost^of ^rev|uting or ameliorating is charged to 
revenue and not to canital, thus forming a fund from tTi§^revenues 
of'^acb province. This fund may be appropriated on a .great 
emergency towards war expenses; and a portion of the proc^^s 
may also be devoted towards the construction of those works of 
public uti^ty, roads, railways, and canals, whiclf are dii^ctly pre¬ 
ventive of future farainSl^ , 

G. W. Cline. 



IS IT THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT TO PR0T:TDE FOR. 
THE RE4GIOU.S.WANTS OF ITS SERVANTS! ’ ’ 

[ Independent SeeMon. ]' 

M any questions that wes^ formerly answered in the affirmative 
without hesitation, aie uo\y thrown into the seething-pot; 
and the agitation they uudeigu/and the many new lights in which 
' they are presenteil k 41 s, force us to’.revise our judgment concern¬ 
ing them. It is so easy to believe'^Shat whatever is, is right, so 
comfortable to let things jog on as they have always jogged, that 
it.is no wonder if liberal principles, denounced as revolutionary 
innovations, havG made slow progress. ’ Rut ‘the spirit of the 
19th century forbids us to save ourselves trouble by taking over 
on trust the traditions of the elders, ifi&sumlng as pro/ed 
every position which was maintained by our forefathers. We are 
required to prove or test all things for ourselves, and to let 
that which cannot stand the test pass away, wliile we hold fast 
,^11 that is good. 

^ '"^The question at the head of this paper is one of tl^psc which 
^I'e genially answered as if they were matters of course. Wo 
purpose considering whether the affirmative answer is the right 
one and must be taken iis final. The question-is part of a wider 
one, for we might have asked :—Is it the duty of Government to 
provide for the religious wants of its subjects ? To this^jnestion 
many would say No, who yet say Yes to the other, on the ground 
that what cannot be done by Government Tor all to whom it stands 
in the relation of ruler# should be done for 1^3 few to whom it 
stands in the relation of a master or employer. " • 

The wider and the narrower question cannot, however^, easily bv 
separated, for the servants of Gover:nmen tare also ijs ".’^hjects, the 
only difference between them and their fellov'-subjects being that, 
they have entered into a contract of service with tlovernraent 
I. Why should Government as an employer rqore than any 
other employer, be b^nd to provide for the religious wants of 
its servants ? If it can be shown thpt every employer is in duty 
bound to make^^^^h provision, then of course,Government is so 
bound, unkfiS^ special reason can^be urged tor its exemption from 
the general role. If, on the other hand, it be not admitted 
that finely employer is so bound, then some special reason must be 
foui^ for ninding Governipent. , 

II. Why should Government provide for the religious wants 
(^•its servimts more than of its other subjects J They have no claims 
upon Government, over and abovd tlmse^f their fellow-subjects, 
excldpt such as are expressed or iraplieejj iof Cho contract into 
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they haye entered. ^ Should they, in accepting emplc^ment, have 
stipulated for provision for iheir religious wants; should Govern- 
^ ment, ifl engaging their services, have undertaken to make such pro¬ 
vision ; then clearly it would be the duty,of Government to do so. 
Bulhifit otherwise, except .,on grounds that they might share in. 
common with other subjects. Let us look at the matter for a «ao- 
^egt on the lowest ground, 9 ,nd repr>>ent religious wants by a cer¬ 
tain sum of money. The question might then be put in this form : 
^s that sum included in the femhnerktion of the employed, or 
is he entitled to it as an e$t/a ? This is evidently a question of * 
the contract. ^ 

III. Why should Government provide for the religiouB, more 
than for matiy otlj^r, wants of its servants ? No man, in becoming 
a servant of Governmentrceases to be a subject or citizen. It is for 
Ids life as g, oitjzen that lie make^pro vision'by accepting the service. 
Thaf life has few oi^aiiy wants, according to the disposition and 
culture of the man. There are physical wants, social, intellectual, 
religious wants. The baker and butcher, the tailor, the lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister or priest, to say nothing of books, magazines 
and newspapers, may all be required. Does Government provide 
for all thaee wants? Not specially and fti detail. The contract^^ 
is for so much service in return for so much naoney, out of wliicfiT 
the servant himself meets his various wants. Is there any reason 
why tlie religious wants should be singled out for special 
provision ? 

In th^ case of the doctor there might be a special reason, but 
even that would resolve itself into a question of interest rather 
than duty. The doctor ITas to deal with matters directly affecting 
a liman's fitness Jk> perform ijj^e dutits foe, which he contracts. 

is fbe ju(^e and promoter of that fitness. Leave and pension 
j^m an linportant part* of the contract on the side of Govern¬ 
ment, wliidi^ ^h’erefore proteats itself against being unfairly 
taken advaqtage of, •by appointing the surgeon to watch 
over the physical health of its other servants. Can any 
similar pleaj?«*urged Sn bchg-lf of the chaplain? 

We have indeed heard* it gravely state! that the chaplain is 
to the soul what the 6i]#g«o« p to the body, government must 
provide a spiritual pfiysician as well as theobker^ The com¬ 
parison seems to us t(^l^ a specious and sentimental onb^ without 
a<f^ real force, for Government has not to do with spiritual 
matters at all. It may be true that sound spiritual healtu^Hll 
render a man every way fitter, •morally %nd even physically, mv 
tlie consQlentious and cheerful .discharge of bis dut^ Oagh| 
Government for this Veason ^ look after the reli^on of its 
servants ? It would, to its interest to do so if it could secure^. ^ 

' ^result aimed at. *«jbut all that Govenameat can 
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obtain by it'b supcrrvision is a mere oujbward conformity to isertaln 
forms of religion, which does not produce the desired character; 
The disposition of the heart is beyond the reach of Ull the» 
agencies that can be employed by Government Whatever the 
theory may be in practice, we find that many who most rigidly 
adhere to the esta^blished forms of religion, are corrupt and untrust¬ 
worthy, while others who ar^outside /)f the Government systeim,' 
are examples to them yi. purity and integrity. Does not^his 
prove that Government * mthrfeVence is inadequate to effect its ‘ 
object, and also'Thitc happy result «.are obtained without such 
interference ? . b. 

Another defender of the chaplain will say that his services are 
Inquired in connection with domestic occurrence^ I'ou will be 
glad to hear that dear cousin Jemima is married at last. The affair 
has been hanging bn ever'so long, apd Mr. B^own Jones was getting 
quite impatient, but they were obliged to Wait till some clergyrhan 
should pass through the station.” People cannot defer being born 
or dying, as they can a wedding, but many poor parents have to 
endure the 'extreme suffering of their children being nameless till 
happens to come round. In donnection with all three 
,.qyeut8 the chaplaii^has somehow come to be regarded a&* indispeU-' 
mble, aSid therefore, we are told. Government ought to provide 
chaplains. Perhaps we can show that they are not necessities, but 
(so to speak) luxuries, for which those who want them ought them¬ 
selves to pay. 

(1) And first as regards hivth. The chaplain must be^at hand 
to baptise the child, to make a Christian jof it, to admit it into the 
Kingdom of God, and so on. Now, besides that in asking Govern¬ 
ment to provide for tliis, *you arq^asking it to o.^tstep its prQvikcey 
there is another serious objection which should noli, be i^ored.. 
All the servants of Government are net Christians ; uid amon^^. 
Christians there are many who conscientiously' bel'^svo that, the 
baptism gf infants is not only no part of Chnstianity, but is, oiPthe 
contrary, a superstitious and mischievous practice which has been 
unauthorized ly added/o it ; and many more,* nominally Cbristiau^ 
to whom the rite has tto religious significance whatever, ^ and by 
whom it is compliei:! with merely to^nsserbe their children frept 
thepossibilijy ofiwil disadvantage in afterlife. » ^ . ' i, 

The Christian objectors to«infant baptism may • be wrong. 
Per^ps Professor Matthew Arnold is right in his dogmatic 
sep^n, that the sticklers (as may so often be said of the s^k- 
lers in these questioilys) would have been wiser bad they aeqoieseed 
m it.^ thht we have nothing to do in this mper, Oor,» 

Qoverniimnt competent'to decidq on suc^;^ points. Wfaai weare 
,,^ocerned with just now, is that the wmVt froip beibiir 
^ and that if the civil aspect of inMf IWm 








